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PREFACE. 



The want of a sufficiently practical book on 
English Grrammar has induced the author to com- 
pile the present work. 

Most English grammars consist exclusively of 
rules and explanations, intended to be studied or 
learnt by heart. But it may be reasonably 
doubted whether rules are, of themselves, of much 
value to a young student, more especially, as in 
many cases, they are not very clearly understood. 
To be of real utility, a grammatical rule should be 
immediately followed by an exercise, in which the 
principle is practically, applied and illustrated by 
repeated examples. In this case, it is much more 
likely to make an impression on the young mind ; 
as it is the application of the general principle to 
the particular case that invests the rule with some 
interest, and partly removes from the study of 
grammar that dryness of the subject so commonly 
complained of by young people. 



VI PREFACE 

This work differs, from others of its class in 
several respects. 

1. It contains exercises on many minor points 
of grammar, of which little notice has been hitherto 
taken ; such as, the letters, gender and number of 
nouns, use of the tenses, &c. 

2. The practice, in many cases, of making the 
learner choose between two forms of expression, 
or supply the correct form, is intended to 'bring 
his powers of discrimination into play. 

3. Some terms generally used in grammar are 
here dispensed with; such as nominative cdSBy 
active verb, neuter gender. 

4. Some new terms are introduced ; as, subject 
and object for nominative and accusative; parti- 
ciples, complete and incomplete, for past and pre- 
sent, &c. 

5. The exercises in prosody and versification — 

unaccountably neglected — are, as far as the 
writer is aware, quite novel in a work of this 
sort. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR PRACTICE. 



Gbammab is the science of words. ^ 

Words are composed of letters. 

All the letters of the English language, taken 
together, are called the Alphabet.* 

There are twentynrix letters in the English 
Alphabet, viz. a, 6, c, d, e, /, g, h, i, j, k, i, m, n, o, 
Pf g, r, 8, t, u, Vy w, Xy y, and z. 

The letters are divided into vowels and con- 
sonants. 

VOWELS.' 

Vowels are those letters which, when uttered, 
produce a full sound. They are a, e, i, o, 
and u, 

a has five sounds ; as in hate, hat, bar, balm, 
balL 

e has three sounds ; as in we, met, her. 

i has three sounds ; as in mind, thin, b?'rth. 

' The word 'grammar/ from the Greek grapho, *1 write,* was 
origmallj applied to written language. 

* The word * alphabet* is derived from the names of the 
first two Greek letters, Alpha (A) and Beta (B). 

• Our word * vowel ' is derived directly from the French voyelle, 
which again is from the Latin voccUis (litera), a sonnding letter. 

B 



2 ENGLIS^ GBAMHAB PRACTICE 

o has five sounds ; as in note, not, bom, come, 
tomb. 

u has four sounds ; as in tise, its, full, 
mde. 

w and y at the end of words are considered 
as vowels, as in coiy, st^, &c. 

Two vowels coming together and making but 
one sound form a diphthong; as in rain, s^ze, 
good. 

CONSONANTS.! 

Consonants are those letters which do not 
make a full or perfect sound of themselves ; but 
which, when combined with vowels, assist in 
formiug words. They are 6, c, d, /, gr, A, j^ k, I, m, 

^y Py ?5 Ty 8, t, V, Xy z. 

b has always the same sound; as in bad, cra6, 
sa&re. 

c is hard {i.e, like a k) before a, o, and u, as in 
came, cold, cut; and soft {i.e. like an a) before 
e, i, and y, as in cell, cite, cymbal. 

d has always the same sound ; as in cZim, bac{,. 
rider. 

/ has always the same sound; as in /at, i/, 
swi/b. 

g has two sounds ; hard before a, o, and u, as 
in grame, got, gun ; and soft before c, ?, and y, as 
in ^em, giont, ^mnastic. 

> Consonant ia from the Latin cofit 'with/ and sonant, 
* sounding.' 
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h is hard, as in Aat^ Aeel, 7ut; or mute, as in 
Aeir, Aerb, ^nest. 

3 has the sound of g soft ; as in ^'est. 

kj I, rriy n, and p, have always the same sound ; 
as, in kicky laAje^ map, Tiot, j!>en. 

q is always followed by tt, and is sounded as in 
^tfake, giteen. 

r is rough, as in rob ; and smooth, as in hard, 
more. 

8 is soft, as in tho^e ; hard, as in thi8. 

ty Vy and w never change ; as in tin, ^n, tc;in. 

X has three sounds; as in Zenophon, fiic, ea;ist. 

y and z are invariable; as in ^ou, 7/es, dai/, 
0eal. 



Of these 6 and p are called labials^ or lip- 
letters; g (hard) and c (hard) are called gut" 
turals, or throat-letters ; d and t are called palon 
tals^ or letters made with the tongue and palate ; 
/ and V are called dentalsy or tooth-letters, made 
by placing the upper teeth on the lower lip; 
8 and z are called sihilantSy or hissing-letters; 
h is called an asperatCy or rough-breathing letter ; 
and ly m, Uy and r are called liquidsy or semi- 
vowels. 

jj g, and x are called double letters ; for j = 
dg ; g = cw, and a? = ks or gs. 

These are more clearly exhibited in the fol- 
lowing table : — 
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TABLE OF THE ENGLISH ALPHABET. 



Mute 
Conso- 
nants. 



• I 




Vowels 



Liquids 

Asperate 

Double > 
letters J 



Labials 


Gutturals 


Palatals 


Dentals 
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G 
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V 
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C(K) 
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F 



Sibilants 



J=DG 



S 
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I 
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K 
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X=KS 


Q=CW 





UWY 



H — — — — 



EXERCISE 1. 

Point out all the vowels^ diphthongs^ and consonants in 

thefollomng words : — 

From — instant — woman — disperse — com — short 

— small — window -^ write — improve — particidar — 
gain — cotton — spoiled — prisoner — letter — sound 

— people — sometimes — thousand — finger. 

Certain simple sounds are represented by two 
letters ; these are ng^ shy chy ghy ph, th (hard), th 
(soil) ; as in song, ahail, choose^ ghost, pheossmt, 
thiefy this. 

EXERCISE 2. 

Mark these combinations in the words of the following 
sentences ; alsoy point out all the consonants in italicSy 
as being labials, gutturals, dentals, ^c. 

The ffoctor was c^ispleasec?. They Zifled the Zadder. 
You 5aid you would sing that song. Thre^ men were 
f/ireshing. The A:ey was ^ept in the cupboard. His 
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congh continues to trouble him. They were c/iatting 
together very c/ieerfully. (father the gooseberries. 
The JkthBT ^bund ykult with his son. The daker 
brought the &read. Give me the pen, ink, and /)aper. 
They ftaveUed in the frain from Tring. The victors 
rowed vengeance on the t;anquished. There are five 
zones, and twelve sign^ of the Zodiac. Hib haughtiness 
has made him Aated. The man made me misa the 
train. The wight draws near. The robbers were res- 
cued. The yudge took a long journey. Six pounds of 
fiao; will be wanted. Philip shot three ^'^easants. His 
nepAew looked ghaAi^j pale. 

SYLLABLES. 

A syllable is that division of a word which 
makes but one sound. 

Every syllable must contain at least one vowel. 

1. Words of one syllable are called mono- 
syllables. 

2. Words of two syllables are called dissyllables. 

3. Words of three syllables are called trisylla- 
bles. 

4. Words of more than three syllables are 
called polysyllables. 

Rules for the division of syllables. 

1. Proper names, and words of one syllable, 
must never be divided ; as, * strength,' * thought.' 

2. A long vowel must stand alone at the end 
of a syllable ;. as, * cd-ble,' * re-gal,' * i-dle,' ^ no-ble,' 
* du-ty.' 

b3 



6 ENGLISH GRAMMAR PRACTICE 

3. A short vowel, when accented, attracts the 
following single consonant into the same syllable 
with itself; as, *r^v-el,' 'bev-y,' * vis-it,' 'bod-y,' 

* bus-y.' 

4. When two consonants con^e together in the 
middle of a word, one goes to each syllable ; as, 

* ad-ding,' 'er-ror,' *shil-ling,' *rob-ber,' ^mur- 
der.' 

5. The double letter x, between twp vowels, 
must be put with the former syllable ; as, * ex-aJt,' 

* ex-empt,' ' ex-ist,' * ex-otic,' * ex-ult.' 

EXERCISE. 

Divide the following words into their syllables according 
to the above rules ; and mark them 1, 2, 3, ^c, ac- 
cording to the number of syllables they contain. 

Mj sister begs you will excuse her this evening. He 
« deserted his benefactor in his difficulties. The ladies 
addressed the little children. Divide this orange be- 
tween you. The country was inhabited by a barba- 
rous people. Last autumn provisions were abundant. 
We spent a most agreeable evening with some very 
sensible and sociable companions. The gardener planted 
potatoes on Thursday afternoon. 

CAPITALS. 

Capitals, or large letters, most be used in the 
following cases : — 

1. The first letter of the first word of every 
sentence ; as, ' Hither shalt thou come, and no 
further.' 
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2. The first letter of every line in verse, as — 

' Then, in the scale of life and sense, 'tis plain, 
There must be somewhere such a rank as man/ 

3. Proper names in any part of the sentence; as, 
'Here come" James and John.' *The Thames 
is the most important river in England.' 

4. Qualities personified ; as, * Come, gentle 
Spring.' 

5. Epithets ; as, * Charles the Bold,' ' William 
Eufus.' 

6. All the names of God, Jesus Christ, and the 
Holy Ghost ; as, ' Maker,' ' Creator,' * Eedeemer,' 
* Comforter,' &c. 

7. All pronouns referring to God ; as — 

* Here finished He^ and all that He had made 
Viewed, and behold all was entirely good/ 

8. The pronoun I, and the interjection Oh ! 

9. Titles of rank or dignity, when followed by 

the names of their possessors; as, *The Duke 

of Monmouth ;' * King Louis ;' * Doctor Thomp- 
son.' 

10. The titles of books, and the divisions of 
printed works ; as, an Essay on Satire ; Book the 
First; Section the Second; Chapter the Sixth; 
Volume the Tenth, &c. 

11. The names of nations, used either as nouns 
or adjectives ; as, the English people ; the French 
army ; the German literature ; the American 
republic, &c. 

12. Names of religious sects, used either as 

B 4 



8 ENGLISH GBAMHAB FBAGTICE 

nouns or adjectives; as, a Christian; a Maho- 
metan; a Presbyterian, &c. 

13, Adjectives derived from proper names; as, 
Shaksperian ; Miltonian ; Elizabethan, &c. 

EXERCISE ON CAPITALS. 

To he written from the teacher* s dictation. The pupil 
is required to state why he writes certain words in 
it with capital initials. 

My brother Robert is just arrived from Oxford. 
They say the Emperor of Morocco is dead. The 
Spenserian stanza consists of nine lines. The battle 
of Trafalgar was won by Lord Nelson in the month of 
October, 1805. On that occasion, the combined French 
and Spanish fleets were almost annihilated. You will 
find the passage in Canto the Second of Lord Byron's 
* Childe Harold's Pilgrimage.' 

* Some ne'er advance a judgment of their own, 
But catch the spreading notion of the town.* 

As for me, I shall take no further steps in this nlat- 
ter. The majority of the Scotch adopt the Presbyterian 
form of Christianity. The Mosaic account of the 
Creation is given in Genesis. Let us be obedient to 
Him from whom no thoughts are hidden. 

♦Father of all, in eveiy age 

And every clime adored; 
By saint, by savage, or by sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord I * 

The reign of Louis XIV. is called the Augustan age 

of French literature. 

* this, and what needful else 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace 
We will perform in measure, time, and space.' 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology is that part of grammar which 
treats of the nature and derivation of words. 

Words are divided, according to their nature, 
into classes, or parts of speech. 

There are, in English, nine classes of words, 
or parts of speech, viz. noun, adjective, pro- 
noun, verb, participle, adverb, conjunction, pre- 
position, and interjection. 

1. A NOUN is a word which expresses the name 
of some being or thing ; as, maTi, tree^ virtue.^ 

2. An ADJECTIVE is ^ word which expresses the 
quality of a being or thing ; as, hard, soft, white, 
good.^ 

3. A PRONOUN is a word which stands for a 
noun ; as, J, he, they.^ 

4. A VERB is a word which expresses action; 
as, come, go, think, read.^ 

5. A PARTICIPLE is a word which expresses a 

' The word noun is derived from the Latin namen, through 
the French nom (* name'). 

* Adjective comes from the Latin adjicio, * I place to,* op * put 
close to ' : it is a word put to (or added to) a noun, to show 
some quality the noun po8sesse& 

• Pronotm, from^the Latin prOy *for/ or 'instead o^' and 
nojnerit * noun.' 

♦ Verbvm is the Latin for *word.* The verb is so called in 
Grammar from being the chief ot most important word in a 
sentence. 
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state or condition of things, and is always de- 
rived from a verb ; as, coming^ loved, seen.^ 

6. An ADVERB is a word put to or with a verb, 
to qualify an action ; as, slowly, here, then.^ 

7. A CONJUNCTION is a word used to connect 
nouns or sentences together; as, but, and, though.* 

8. A PREPOSITION is a word used to show the 
relation between things or persons ; as, m, from, 
to.* 

9. An interj;ection is a word used to express 
some strong feeling; as, oh! ah! alaa!'^ 

exercise on the parts of speech (i.) 

The learner is to copy out the follovoing sentences, 
marking the parts of speech of every word ; n for 
noun, adj. /or adjective, ^c. 

My bed was in that room. The huntsman walked 
through the dark forest. That pretty bird flew into the 
tree. The fire burns rapidly and brightly. Good men 
are happy. His brother will go to school to-morrow. 
My father and mother are both of that opinion. Oh, my 

* Participle IB from the Jjatmparticipiuiny compouiided of pars, 

* part/ and capiOf * I take ' ; and is so called because it partakes 
of the nature of the verb (action) and the nature of the adjec- 
tive (quality). 

' Adverb is from the Latin adverbiuMt compounded of ad^ 

* to,* and verbttm, * verb.' 

* Conjunction^ from the Latin oonjungo, * I join together.* 

* Preposition is derived from the I^tin pra^ * before,* and 
ponoy * 1 place * ; because it is placed before certain nouns or 

• pronouns in the sentence. 

* Intersection^ so called from the Latin interjiciOy * I throw in * ; 
because it is an expression, thrown tm» or put between the parts 
of a sentence. 
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dear friend, how glad I am to see you ! Though he 
was in the room when I told that story, he did not say 
a word. I found the children prepared to go out. Ha ! 
what has happened ? Show me how I am to do this. 
My cousin arrived in this country from India last week. 
They were repeating their lessons to the master. Every 
man is expected to do his duty. Some men are more 
skilful than others. The book which I lent you is 
beautifully bound. 

EXERCISE 2. 

The same word may, under different circumstances, he a 

different part of speech. 

The learner is to copy out the following sentences, 
marking the words in italics, n., a., v., conj., ^c, ac- 
cordingly as they may be nouns, adjectives, ^c. 

It was a calm day. Calm yourself. A calm ensued. 
I own my fault. It was his oum estate. That boy tells 
me that he cannot use the pen that you mended for him. 
This is a round table. The girls were running round the 
garden. The room was hung round with black. The 
boy is blind: The snow and dust blind the eyes. They 
all went but me. I called on my friend, but did not 
find him at home. " JRage, thou angry storm I " He 
flew in a violent rage. The secret was well kept. I 
placed the letter in a secret drawer. You require rest. 
Where is the rest of this cloth ? " Hest, warrior, rest."" 
The paper is covered with blacks. The black men were 
sold for slaves. The servant was desired to black the 
shoes. The weather is very cold, A severe cold pre- 
vented him from going out. He is guilty* of base in- 
gratitude. Cassar fell at the base of Pompey's statue. 
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My uncle leaves us to-day. Put all the leaves together. 
I long to go out. We took a long walk. Do not be 
long. It is a common practice. The sheep are grazing 
on the common. It stands zafirm as a rock. The firm 
has &.iled. This is a beaulnM view. I view the matter 
differently. Give me a nail. Help me to nail up this 
board. The man came hack yesterday. They were 
obliged to hack the horses. I have broken the spring 
of my watch. Spring from the ground. There is 
grave cause to fear. The grave was fifteen feet deep. 
In fine, his cause was desperate. The magistrate im> 
posed a heavy fine. It was 2ifine morning. They de- 
termined to fine him for this offence. You need not do 
this. "A friend in need is a friend indeed." This 
book is^br you. He did not come ; for he was unwell. 
Go in. You wiU find your brother in the study. 
Stay here till I come. He put the money in the till. 
It is difficult to till rocky ground. She is very kind. 
Whsit kind of book do you want ? He fell ill. They 
mean to fell that oak. I like this better. He is very 
like his brother. She is quite mdl. The well is nearly 
seventy feet deep. He lejt his son all his property. 
Keep to the lejl side of the road. Fetch me a light. 
He was carrying a light parcel. Light the candles. He 
is a 7nean fellow. What does this mean ? I have just 
seen him. He is 2ijust man. 
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ON THE ARTICLES. 

Articles are little qualifying words used before 
nouns, and must be considered as adjectives. 

There are in English two articles ; a (or an)y 
and the. 

A (or an) is the numeral article, and is a 
less emphatic form of the numeral adjective 
(me.^ 

The is the demonstrative article, and is a 
less emphatic form of the demonstrative pronoun 
this or thatJ^ 

The numeral article (a) is used before words 
beginning with a consonant, or an h asperate; 
as a pin, a book, a house, a hammer. 

The form an (one) was formerly used before 

^ The article a is called numeral^ because it is in fact only 
a softer form of the numeral adjectiye one; the whole differ- 
ence between one and a being that the former specifies the 
number more emphatically than the latter. One book means 
not more than that number; a book means any one book you 
choose. In the continental languages, the same word stands 
for both one and a, as in French, un Hyre ; in German, ein 
Buch ; in Italian, un libro, &c There is no doubt that the 
English article a was once in the same condition ; and that 
the following changes have taken place in it: 1. One-, 2. 
Ane (still found in old Scottish poetry) ; 3. An ; 4. A, 

* The article the is called demonstrative, because it demon- 
strates or points out certain beings or things. It bears the 
same relation to the demonstrative pronoun this or that as 
the numeral article does to one. The same connection may 
be observed in Continental languages. In German, der, * the,' is 
only a contraction of dieser, ' this.* The Italian il and the French 
le are the first and second syllables of the Latin illey ^ that/ 
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both vowels and consonants ; but it is now con- 
fined to those cases where a vowel, or an h mute, 
begins the following word; as, an apple, an 
orange, an hour, an heir. 

The words in the following list, though be- 
ginning with vowels, require the article a before 
them.^ 



union 


unity 


usage 


usurious 


yell 


uniform 


universe 


usual 


yacht 


yellow 


unicorn 


uniyersal 


usurper 


yard 


yoke 


unison 


use 


usurping 


yawn 


youth 


unit 


useful 


usurer 


year 


youthful 



The following words beginning with an h 
asperate, but having the accent on the second 
syllable, require the article an before them. 



habitual 

hardnmie 

ham^onic 

haTm6nious 

heraldic 

herbiceous 



herMitaiy 

heretical 

heroic 

hexameter 

hexagonal 

historian 



historical 

horizon 

hostility 

hyp6crisy 

hypothesis 

hysterical 



EXERCISE. 

Supply a, or an, in the blank spaces. 

This is useftd book. It has become habitual 

practice. Stephen was usurper of the crown. The 

orator gave us — harangue which lasted two hours. 
They were not used to so heavy — ^ yoke. It was 

considered heretical opinion. What ■ iinited 

family 1 He bore on his shield — ^- heraldic device. It 

* A must precede words beginning with an open u ; as, a 
tmit, a uniform. When the initial u is close, an must be 
used ; as, 'an imjust sentence,' ' an unbeliever,' &c. 
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is well known as historical fiict. That was ■ 

heroic action. I only follow usual practice. This 

prince had — hereditary claim to the crown. It is at 

least year since I saw him. What harmonious 

effect ! You will do injustice. My friend is 

excellent man. Imagine — horizon bathed in floods 
of gold ! Such ■ one I beheld this morning. He 

demanded usurious interest. Hannibal cherished 

• 

hostility against the Bomans, remarkable in — — 

youth of his age. Every man forms -^— unit in society. 
The room was of — hexagonal shape. Mr. G. is 

historian of eminence. How much yard ? 

hexameter line consists of six feet. This has now 
become ■ universal practice. She went into — . 

hysterical fit. One of the gates has the figure of 

imicom placed on the top. He was dressed in uni- 
form of a new pattern. This is — hypothesis on 
which few would be inclined to argue. That was 
union productive of much happiness. 



ON NOUNS. 



Nouns are either concrete or abstract, 

A noun is concrete when it is the name of a 

thing which possesses substance, and which can 

be perceived by the senses; as, many stonCy 

tree.^ 

A noun is abstract when it denotes qualities or 

' The word concrete is derived from the Latin concretus^ 
' united in growth,' and the term is applied to all nouns which 
represent material substance, the particles of which are united 
BO as to form a solid mass. 
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states of being, or action considered independently 
of the persons or things in which they may exist; 
as, vi/rtuey friendshipy kindnesa^ 

EXERCISE. 

The learner is to copy out the following sentences, under- 
lining all the concrete, and doubly underlining all the 
abstract nouns. 

The horse and his rider were swallowed up in the 
waves. Prudence is commendable. Alexander's greatest 
vice was his anger. The ship sailed down the river. 
The father sent his son to fetch the books. We find 
here neither prejudice nor partiality. My cousin is 
living in Edinburgh. The governor apprehended much 
danger from the violence of the people. The shepherd 
has lost his crook." I shall never forget your kindness. 
We had the greatest difficulty in quelling the insur- 
rection. Of whom did you buy your maps ? He is a 
man of the strictest integrity. Several villages are seen 
from the road. He is held in the highest esteem. The 
people were all dispersed, and their property was sold. 
The water of this foimtain is used medicinally. His 
features are noble and dignified. The house occupies a 
commanding position. This mountain cannot be as- 
cended without great difficulty. The summit of this 

* Abstract is firom the Latin dbstractus, the participle of the 
verb abstraherej and literally means * drawn from.* The human 
mind has the power of abstracting, or drawing away, any one 
quality from an object of sense, and considering it apart from 
all others which may belong to that object, or apart from the 
object itself. The word * man ' is a concrete noun ; but we can 
abstract from * man ' his height^ his talent^ his virtue^ and many 
other qualities ; and these are therefore called ^ abstract.' 
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peak is more than 4000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The vine had entwined itself among the loftiest branches 
of the trees. They regarded* their pastor with the 
greatest respect and affection. The emperor has pro- 
claimed war. An army of 60,000 men was brought 
into the field. The soldiers were all wounded. I must 
now draw our correspondence to a close. The trees are 
covered with leaves. Notwithstanding his assertions, I 
shall not change my course of conduct. The boats 
were rowed by four men. A damp climate produces 
fever. The field is covered with daisies and butter- 
cups. 

CONCRETE NOUNS. 

1. Common Appellatives. 

2. Pkoper Appellatives. 

1. Nouns denoting species of animals or things, 
are called common ; as, horse^ treCy river, 

2. Nouns denoting individual persons, animals, 
or things, are called proper ; as, Oeorge, Rome, 
Thames. 

EXERCISE. 

Copy out the following sentences, underlining the common, 
and doubly underlining the proper nouns, 

Vienna is the capital of Austria. In the night there 
arose a violent storm. Some of the houses in London 
were unroofed. Have you ever been in Switzerland ? 
The Dtike of Wellington commanded the British army 
at "Waterloo. I received a letter from my cousin. 
Eichard I. went on a crusade. On Tuesday I expect 
some friends. There is a report that a battle has been 

c 
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fought. A despatch was sent off on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary. The boat sank, and all the men were drowned. 
Julius Caesar was one of the greatest heroes the world 
ever produced. Xerxes, King of Persia, invaded 
Greece, The gardener was very kind to the poor tra- 
vellers ; he gave them food, and dried their clothes by 
the fire. Louis XI. of France was a cunning and trea- 
cherous king. I have brought you the * Times ' news- 
paper. The Emperor of the French declared war 
against Austria. Where is the map which was on your 
table just now? Dinner will be on table at six o'clock. 
His name is well known in the city. Louis XIV. 
reigned seventy-two years. Tell the servant to put 
this letter in the post. 

3. Collective Nouns. 

4. Vekbal Nouns. 

1. Nouns aje called Collective when they ex- 
press a number of individual persons or things 
taken together, and considered as a whole ; as, 
parliament, crowds people. 

2. As nouns are the names of whatever may 
be the subject of discourse, verbs (which are the 
Thames of actions) are often used as nouns. 

Nouns derived from verbs are called Verbal, 
and are formed in various ways. 

I. Some, denoting external action, have the 
same form as the verbs from which they are 
derived ; as, from to walk, comes a walk : — 



rise 


spring 


cover 


shout 


fall 


walk 


screen 


call 


slide 


blaze . 


stain 


crash 


plunge 


flaflh 


hinge 


knock, &c. 
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ir. Some, generally expressing the continuation 
of an action, have the' participial ending in vn/g^; 
as, — 



binding 
clothing 
drawing 



fishing 

gardening 

hearing 



lodging 
monming 
opening, &c. 



III. Some, expressing a person habitually per- 
forming an action, end in atd^ or effd; as, — 



assailant 

attendant 

combatant 



dependant 
inhabitant 
protestant 



president 
correspondent 
student, &c. 



* EXERCISE. 

Underline all the collective nouns in the following sen- 
tences, and doubly underline the verbal nouns. 

His writing is illegible. We heard the crash of the 
&lling tree. They are a very happy people. He was 
a dependant on the bounty of his friends. The court 
rose at 10 o'clock. The majority voted for the former 
member. He was blinded by a flash of lightning. 
With one spring he bounded over the fence. They 
supplied the poor with clothing. The binding of this 
book is very elegant. The parliament will soon meet. 
The army was completely routed. The blaze was seen 
from afar. In consequence of a ^U, he was obliged to 
keep his bed. Have you seen this drawing ? He took 
a lodging in an obscure village. He is a regular at- 
tendant at church. Some of the combatants fell into 
the stream. The peasantry rose in insurrection. Seve- 
ral houses were attacked by th,e mob. On their return 
home, they gave a loud rap at the door. I admire the 
colouring of this painting. Sketching from nature is 
delightful. The assailant attacked the outer wall. The 

C 2 
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council decided the matter. The multitude dispersed. 
I have to make several calls. The inhabitants sent a 
memorial to the president. Part of the army was slain, 
iand part escaped. The generality of mankind are of 
this opinion. There was a tinge of blood upon the 
waters. The clergy petitioned against the measure. 
The boy drove the cattle. Fishing in troubled waters 
is of no avail. The cloth was marked with stains. My 
hearing is much impaired. Take the cover off the dish. 
The screen was placed before the door. He made a 
sign to the prisoner. In her last illness her suffering 
was dreadful. The student read the paper attentively. 

COMPOUND NOUNS. 

Many nouns are called compound, i.e. they are 
made up of two nouns ; as, bread-basket, table-, 
cloth, a cork jacket, a lead pencil. These are 
sometimes joined by the hyphen (-). 

Joules far the use of the hyphen, 

1. When each of the two nouns retains its 
original accent, the hyphen must be omitted ; as, 
a master carpenter ; Burton ale. 

2. But if the second loses or alters its accent, 
the hyphen must be inserted ; as, a foot-stool^ a 
ship-builder. 

3. When the first of the two nouns denotes 
the material of which the second is made, . no 
hyphen must be used ; as, a silk dress, a cedar 
box. 
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EXERCISE. 

The following sentences are to he written hy' the pupil 
from dictation^ the hyphen in the compound nouns 
being omitted or inserted according to the above 
rules. 

Walking down Oxford-street I met the Lord Chan- 
cellor. The room was covered with a Turkey carpet. 
The book-case is locked. Show me the picture-frame. 
Sevres china is dearer 'than stone ware. There was a 
straw bonnet lying on the work-table. Drive to the 
Marble Arch. Take off the dish-covers. The box 
must be sent to the trunk-maker's. The lamp-lighter 
spoke to the milk-man. Take the tinder-box and the 
cork-screw out of t^e drawing-room. He got into a 
hacknej coach. The silver spoon was found in the 
ice-house. The ladj had on a satin dress trimmed with 
Brussels laee. 



ABSTBACT .NOUNS. 

Abstract nouns are formed in various ways : — 
I. From adjectives ; as, — 



1. From pure 
„ able 
„ false 


. • purity 
. . abili^ 
• . falsity 


moral « 
serene . 
vain 


. morality 
. serenity 
. vanity 


2. From good 
„ weak 
* „ sad 


• goodnesd 

• weakness 
. sadness 


bold . 

kind] 

idle 


• boldness 
» kindness 
. idleness 


3. From long 
1, deep 
„ wide 


• • length 
. . depth 

• • width 


strong • 
warm . 
young . 


. strength 
. warmth 
. youth 


11. From nouns ; as, - 


— . 




1. Friend . . • 
worth « • 


friendship ; 
worship ; 


fellow . . 
partner • 


. fellowship ; 
. partnership, 
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2. King . . 


kingdom ; 


birth . . 


. birthdom ; 


thrall . . 


thrdldom ; 


martyr . 


. martyrdom 


3. Child . . 


childhood ; 


man • . 


. manhood; 


priest . . 


priesthood ; 


boy . . 


. boyhood 



III. From verbs ; bs, — 

1. Mock . mockery; | bribe . . bribery; | rob . robbery. 

2. Judge .... judgment; engage .... engagement; 

amuse . . amusement 

3. Learn . learning; | bless • blessing; | say • saying. 



EXERCISE. 



Change the adjectives^ nouns, and verbs (printed in 
italics), in the following sentences, into their corre- 
sponding derivative abstract nouns. 



Example : 



"We admired the learned man, 

into 
We admired the learning of the man. 



I admire this heautijul picture. He overcame this 
difficult enterprise. We mil felt the severe weather. I 
was much fatigued bj my long walk. His lively con- 
versation was very agreeable. Her simple manner is 
charming. They were rescued from a watery grave by 
the hrave sailor.' Everyone was attracted by her modest 
deportment. This is a veiy strong horse. The wall 
was fifteen feet high. These true words made a deep 
impression. They interrupted the merry party. The 
proud man was humbled. The girl was reproved ybr 
being curious. The boy showed Ek was gratejul. The 
mother expressed herself anxious. The pure air was 
very beneficial to me. The pavement was four feet 
wide. To bribe is dishonourable. Not to know these 
things is shameful. The boy declared he was innocent. 
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To judge soundly on such things requires us to he expe- 
rienced. We phpuld always say what is true. It is 
sometimes necessary to be bold. To be beautiful is of 
less advantage than to he intelligent. It is frequently 
necessary to be patient. To know jb to be powerful. It 
is the duty of all men to be honest. This rash project 
ruined the speculator. 

» GENPEB. 

Gender is the distinction between male and 
female species of beings. 

There are two genders*— the masculine and the 
feminine. 

Nouns denoting beings of the male species, 
are of the masculine gender ; as, man, boy, bull. 

Nouns denoting beings of the female species, 
are of the feminine gender; as, woman, girl, 
cow. 

Nouns denoting objects without life, have, 
properly, no gender; but they are frequently 
referred to as masculine or feminine. In this 
way, the sun is masculine; the moon feminine; 
a ship, feminine. Abstract nouns personified, and 
the names of countries, as England, France, &c., 
are also, in this sense, feminine. 

Many nouns are of the common gender — ^that 
is, they are either masculine or feminine; as, 
parent^ prisoner, child. 

Feminine are distinguished from* masculine 
nouns in various ways : — 

C 4 
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1. ay 


th 


e termination 


688; as,- 


— 


abbott . 


. . abbess 


master < 


t » mistress 


baron 
count 
duke . , 
elector . 
heir . , 




. . baroness 
. . countess 
. . duchess 
. electress 
heiress 


mayor 
peer , . 
poet . , 
prophet , 
sorcerer 


, . mayoress 
. . peeress 
. . poetess 
, . prophetess 
. . sorceress 


jew . , 
lad . . 




. Jewess 


shepher 
Tiscount , 


. shepherdesR 
, . viscountess 


2. By the termination 


ix; as, — 


- 


administrate 


or . administratrix 


inheritor 


. . inheritrix 


executor 


• 


. executrix 


mediator 


. . mediatrix 



3. By the termination ine; as, — 

landgrare • • landgrayine | hero . . heroine 

4. By a different "prefix ; as, — 



he-goat . . she-goat 


man-servant . maid-servant 


cock-sparrow . hen-sparrow 


male-child . . female-child 


5. By a different word 


; as,— 




beau . . belle 


cock . 


. hen 


lord . lady 


boar . . sow 


drake 


. duck 


man . woman 


bojr . . girl 


father 


. mother 


nephew niece 


bridegroom bride 


Mar • 


• nun 


ram * ewe 


brother . sister 


gander 


. goose 


son . daughter 


bull . . cow 


husband 


wife 


uncle . aunt 


bullock . heifer 


horse 


. mare 


widower widow 


buck . . doe 


king 


• queen 


wizard witch. 




EXEBC 


nSE 1* 





Change tJie mdsculine nouns in the following sentences 
into their corresponding feminines^ and vice versS.. 

The prophet predicted great calamities. The master 
spoke harshly to the boys. The mother promised her 
daughter a new desk. The countess is an excellent 
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woman. A bull broke through the fence, and damaged 
mj Other's garden. A shepherd was tending hisflocks# 
At the ball given by the ladj mayoress, the queen 
held a long conversation with the viscountess. The 
testatrix has left most of the property to the niece of 
the princess. The marquis desired the man-servant to 
take the letter to the post. The author of that work is 
nephew to the Duke of Lancaster. The nuns chanted a 
hjmm. The mistress was left executrix to the estate. 
His uncle is a son of Baron B. My brother was left 
heir to a large estate. Some village lads were playing 
on the green. The widow drove the goose across the 
common. The Jewess act^d as mediatrix between the 
mother and daughter. The bridegroom rode a bay 
horse. My son, with his wife and two daughters, is 
coming to pay us a visit. The women and girls are 
haymaking. He was regarded as the hero of his age. 
This emperor was a zealous patron of the arts. She was 
burnt for a sorceress. The maid-servant told the girls 
that tea was ready. The king invited the duke to 
dinner. The cows were driven into the meadow. They 
believed he was a wizard. My sons are all at school. 
His aunt was extremely kind to him. What has be- 
come of that little boy ? 

EXERCISE 2. 

Mark the nouns which have no gender with an N; 
personified nouns with an M or F ; and nouns of the 
common gender tvith a C* 

The table was thrown down in the scuffle. England 
is remarkable for the number and wealth of her colonies. 
The children are walking in the fields. Where is your 
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cousin ? Italy will probably secure her independence.* 
My parents are dead. The prisoner was brought into 
court. Some of the furniture was destroyed by the 
people. The sun cheered the whole prospect with his 
bright rays. My friend "told me the whole stoiy. 
France is increasing her navy. The doctor is gone to 
irisit his patients. The moon unveiled her peerless 
light. I am no judge of these matters. The vessel, 
with all her crew, was lost on a reef of rocks. 



NUMBEE. 

Number treats of nouns as OTiSf or more than 
one. 

There axe two numbers^ the singular and the 
plural. 

The singular number expresses one being or 
thing; as, lion^ book. 

The plural number expresses mat^e them one 
being or thing ; as, lions y books. 

• 

General Rule, 

The plural is formed from the singular by 
adding s ; as, pen, pens; table, tables. 

Particular Rules, 

1. When a noun ends in y preceded by a con- 
sonant^ the plural is formed by changing the y 
into ies ; as, fly^ ^ies ; lady, loAies. 

2. But if the y final 1^ preceded by a vowel. 
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the plural is formed by the general rule; as, 
chimney, chimn^s ; valley, vall«^. 

3. Some nouns ending in / or /g, form their 
plurals by changing these endings into vea ; as, 
loa^ loaves ; wife, wives.| 

4. Nouns ending in ch (soft), sA, 88, x, or o, 
preceded by a consonant, form their plurals by 
adding es to the singular ; as, church, churches ; 
disA, dishes; loss, loss^; box, boxes; negro, 
negroes,* 

EXEBCISE. 

Change all the singular nouns in thefoUomng sentences 
into their plurals, and all the plural into their singular 
forms. 

Give me the watches. I see the newspaper on the 
tables. She introduced me to her son. I encouraged 
the lady to proceed. The stories were interesting. He 
related his grief to me. The ship is close to the wharf. 
Lend me your knife. The roof of the house is injured. 
The attorneys have just finished their dulses. Put the 
sashes in the drawers. The solo was well simg. The 
&rmers sustained great losses. The knives are clean. 
The churches were well filled. Pick up the leaf. The 
chimney smokes. This match will not light. The box 
is arrived. Drive the calf into the stable. The valley 
was illuminated. The wolf attacked the boys. They 
performed a long journey. The ally was successftd. 
We walked down tiie alley. The thief stole the loaf. 

' Chief f handkerchief grief hoof roof re^oof turf gulf 
fife^ strife^ and aafe^ form their plui^s bj adding a, 

* CantOf junto, portico, dtiodecimo, octavo, quarto, solo, and 
tyro, take « only in the plural. 
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We were sitting on the bench. In all his woe, he was 
resigned. The proof was wanting. Hand the lady her 
scarf. The canto contains about seven hundred lines. 
We heard the echo from the mountain. He took up 
his crutch. The monarch imposed a new tax. The 
brush was put in the safe. * The book is on the shelf. 
The coach will be here immediately. They went out 
in a fly. 



NOUNS HAVINa NO PLUKAL. 



Many nouns have no plural form.. 




1. Those signifying a ooUective number or 


weight; as, — 


brace 


gross 


leash 


scord 


couple 


head 


pair 


thousand 


dozen' 


horse 


stone ■ 


cwt. 


foot 


hundred 


sail 




2. Abstract nouns, when used in a general 


sense ; as, — 


ambition 


generosity 
hatred 


moderation | temperance 


clemency 


obedience 


-vice 


eminence 


justice 


prudence 


virtue 


fortitude m 


knowledge 


sobriety 


wisdom 


3. Concrete nouns, denoting substance or ma- 


terial; a-s, — 


barley 


gold 


meat 


stone 


beer 


grass 


paper 


lye 


com 


hemp 


pitch 


wheat 


flax 


iron 


shell 


wood 



EXERCISE. 

Insert in the blank spaces appropriate nouns, extracted 

from the above lists. 

Three > of partridges flew into the field. How 

many — years is it since the invention of. ? It 
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IS 



*to avoid 



He bought three 



The most precious of metals is ; but 

more useful. The cook bought three 
Without , we can never gain much 
houses are built of . 



of shoes. 
— is far 



of ducks. 
-, These 



Give him a glass of 



Bread 



Four handkerchiefs at thirty shillings a . 

made of is better than bread made of . 

is the passion of noble minds. His age is now 

three r years and ten. That man weighs fifteen 

— . Thirty ' and ten — — marched. The 

fence was made of . Of how many — of the line 

does the fleet consist? There is no excuse for . 

Some locomotive engmes will draw more than forty 

weight. ■ is the queen of virtues. We saw several 

fields of . He bore the pain with the greatest 

■ This event occurred three — ^ years ago. 



NOUNS HAVINa NO SINGULAR. 

Many nouns are found only in a plural form ; 
such are, — 

premises tidings 

riches tongs 

shears trousers 

snuffers victuals 

scissors wages 



ashes 


bellows 


fetters 


alms 


clothes 


fives 


annals 


downs 


goods 


archives 


dregs 


measles 


arms 


eaves 


nuptials 
EXERCISE. 



Supply the nouns of this form in the vacant spaces. 

The were placed in an urn. This event is 

.recorded in the of the empire. Give — to the 



poor. They took up 

His are worn out. We often walk on the 



to defend their country. 

— at 
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Brighton. The nest is sheltered by the of the 

house. They saved their from the fire. The boy 

caught the — ^ from his brother. The will be 

celebrated next week. have great influence. 

• are used for cutting cloth. We hope to hear good 

of your friend. What is the amount of his ■ ? 



IRREGULAR FLURAI& 
Plurals in en. 

L Some few English nouns of Saxon origin 
form their plurals in en; B&y ox, oxen; man, 
men ; woman, women ; child, children ; sow, 
sowen (now, swine); cow, cowen (now, kine, 
but more generally cows). 

Strong Plurals, 

II. Another, and a still smaller class, form 
their plurals by a change of the internal vowel 
of the singular number ; such are, — goose, geese % 
foot> feet { tooth, teeth ; mouse, mice. 

Double Plurals. 

III. A few nouns have two plurals, but used 
in dififerent senses ; as, — 1. Pea, peas (individual 
grains), pease (the species of vegetable) ; 2. Bro- 
ther, brothers (sons of the same parents), brethren, 
(beings of the same community) ; 3. Die, dies (for 
coining), dice (for gambling) ; 4. Penny, pennies 
(distinct coins), pence (collectively, to express a 
certain sum). 
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Uncertain Plurals, 

The number of the following nouns is a subject 
on which grammarians are not agreed : — 

1. Alma: in Anglo-Saxon was selmesse, a sin- 
gular form ; the word is now more frequently 
used in a plural sense. 

2. Riches : in old French richease (this word is 
also better used in a plural sense). 

3. News : sometimes used as a plural noun ; 
better, singular.* 

4. Means : plural in form ; either singular or 
plural in meaning (this means^ or these means). 

5. Pains : properly used in a plural sense. 

6. Amends : plural in form ; singular in sense. 

7. OaUows : plural in form ; singular in sense. 

EXERCISE. 

' Change the singular forms of the nouns used in the 
following sentences into their corresponding plurals. 

The man drove the ox into the meadow. The woman 
was millfing the cow. The child saw the sow lying in 
the mud. My tooth aches. The foot of the goose is 
webbed. The mouse was caught in a trap. He sowed 
four (peait, or pease ? ) in his garden. I have three 
(brethren, or brothers ? ) The police foiuid nine (dies, 
or dice ? ) in the coiner's room. Can you give me four 
(pennies, or pence?) I have not enough money by 
four (pennies, or pence ? ) half-penny. The alms (was, 
or were?) given with a most benevolent intention. 
Riches is (or are ? ) desirable; but (it, or they ? ) (are, 

' The 8 in the word new« is not a plural, but a neuter ending. 
Compare the German * neae«.' 
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or is ? ) not sufficient for our happiness. The news 
(were, or was ? ) received last night. By (these, or 
this ? ) means he accomplished his purpose. Great pains 
(was, or were ? ) taken with this task. Such amends as 
he can make (are, or is ? ) sufficient for the occasion. 
The gallows (were, or was ? ) erected for the execution 
of the prisoner. 

Plurals of Compound Nouns, 

The following compound nouns form their 
plurals by adding 8 to the first part of the com- 
pounded word : — 

1. fether-in-law 
son-in-law * 
aid-de-camp 



knight-errant 
court-martial 



cousin-german 

The following form their plurals by adding 8 
to the second part of the compounded word : — 

et-cetera 



2. spoon-fill 
mouth-fol 
hand-fill 



pail-ful 

camera-obscTira 

church-warden 



man-trap 
aye-maria 



EXERCISE. 

Change ih^ nouns within the parentheses into their plural 

forms. 

How many (son-in-law) has your friend? In the 
tenth century (knight-errant) were found in all parts of 
Europe. The general had several (aid-de-camp). Two 
(court-martial) have been held this year. Where are 
your (cousin-german) ? The (church- warden) did their 
duty. Give the patient three (spoon-ful) of this medi- 
cine. He did not eat more than two (mouth-ful). 
* (Man-trap) are set in these grounds.' How many 
more (et-cetera) will you add ? He repeated ten (Ave- 
Maria). 
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Irregular Plurals (continued), 

FOREIGN PLURAU3. 

Many foreign nouns adopted in English form 
their plurals irregularly. 

I. Italicm. — Bandit, virtuoso, and dilettante, 
make in the plural, banditti, virtuosi, and di* 
lettanti. 

II. French. — Beau makes beaux ; madam, mes- 
dames ; and monsieur, messieurs (contracted into 
Messrs.) 

III. Latin. — ^The following words ending in 
U8 form theiif plurals by changing U8 into i : — 

1. focuB I maffus i stimuliis 



genius* I radius | terminuB 

The following change the a final into ce : — 



2. formulft 
larya 



lamina 
macula 



nebula 
scoria 



The following change um final into a: — 



3. addendum 
animalculum 
arcanum 
datum 
desideratum 



dictum 

effluvium 

emporium 

encomium 

erratum 



medium 

memorandum 

postulatum 

stratum 

speculum 

These change ex or ix final into ices : — 



4. apex 
appendix 



index 
radix 



vertex 
vortex 



IV. Oreek. — The following change is final 
into es: — 



1. analysis 
antiUiesis 
axis 
basis 



crisis 

ellipsis 

hypothesis 

metamorphosis 



oasis 

phasis 

parenthesis 

amanuensis 



' Genii — spirits : geniuses — men of high talent 

D 
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The following change on final into a in the 
plural : — 



2. automaton 
crit«rion 



ephemeron 
phenomenon 



Antipodes, illuminati, literati, and minutiae, 
have no singular forms. 

Genus makes genera ; ephemeris, ephemerides ; 
aphis, aphides; and sphinx, sphinges in the 
plural. 

Apparatus, congeries, hiatus, series, and super- 
ficies are alike in both numbers. 

Cherub and seraph, make cherubs and seraphs, 
as well as cherubim and seraphim, which are 
Hebrew forms. 

Dogma and stamen, make dogmas and stamens, 
as well as dogmata and stamina (their classical 
plurals). Simile has similies in the plural. 
Index makes indexes (tables of contents), and 
indices in a mathematical sense. 

EXERCISE. 

Add the plural terminations to the nouns in italics in the 

folloiving sentences. 

I have made some memorand in my pocket-book 
concerning the errat of that book. The termin of the 
railways meet at that point. He has several amanuens 
at work. The nebul are not visible to the naked eye. 
Medicines which excite the nerves are called stimuL 
I have not yet seen the addend, Maaiy of the phenomen 
of nature are wonderful. The heavenly bodies revolve 
on their ax. There are three or four oas in the Great 
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African Desert. We cannot decide correctly from such 
criteH, The wise men of the East were called tnag. 
These words must be put in parenthes. The animalcul 
in water may be seen through a microscope. The 
effluvi from such deposits are highly injurious. In one 
of these violent cris^ we thought he would expire. It is 
among the destderat of modem science. The book has 
three distinct (indexes, or indices ?) I was surprised at 
these sudden metamorphos. They stood like so many 
automat. In the science of botany, flowers are arranged 
in orders, gen, and sped. I met with several hiat in the 
manuscript. Extract all the simil from the first book 
of * Paradise Lost.' The cherub and seraph veiled their 
countenances. On what dat do you arrive at that con- 
clusion ? The superfici of these solids are equal to 
one another. England has produced many geni. Two 
sphin guard the entrance to the hall. The Orientals 
believe in geni. The dogm of Plato were received by 
many. They were attacked in the mountains by Italian 
bandit. The parcel was addressed to (Monsieur?) 
Smith and Thomson. Many encomi have been passed 
on this work. The critic entered into the minuti of the 
question. There were many beau at the ball. The 
school is conducted by (Madame?) Le Blond and Piret. 
The question was argued upon &lse hypothes. The 
moon appears in various pha^. Who will ever pene- 
trate all the arcan of nature ? 

ON THE USE OF NOUNS. 

In the construction of sentences, nouns are 
used in various ways : — 

1. Subjective 4. Vocative 



2. Possessive 

3. Objective 

x> 2 



6. Absolute 
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1. A noun is used as a subject when it is the 
word concerning which an affirmation is made. 
When so used, it is generally, with some few ex- 
ceptions, put before the verb ; as, * The gardener 
locked the gate.' Here, gardener is the subject ; 
as it is concerning the gardener that the sentence 
is written. 

N.B. Every subject must have its verb. There 
can be no subject without a verb, expressed or 
understood. 

2. The posaesawe form of the noun is marked 
by an apostrophe ( ' ) followed by an « final ; as, 
* My friencPs books are lost.' This means, the 
books belonging to, or possessed by, my friend 
are lost. 

N.B. When the j)lural ends in «, the possessive 
plural is expressed by an apostrophe placed after 
that 8 ; as, ^ My friends' books are lost;' that is, 
the books belonging to my friends are lost. 

3. When a noun follows and depends on a 
verb, a participle, or a preposition, it is used 
objectively — that is, it is the object of that verb, 
participle, or preposition ; as, * Putting the keys 
in his pockety he left the roorru^ In this sen- 
tence, the noun * keys ' is an object governed by 
the participle ^ putting;^ the noun ^pocket ' is an 
object governed by the preposition *m ;' and the 
noun ^room^ is an object governed by the verb 
' left: 

4. Nouns are used vocatively when they ex- 
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press persons or things addressed; as, * Henry ^ 
do not tear your book.' ' Breathe soft, ye windsJ* 
In these examples, * Henry ' and * winds ' are both 
used vocatively. 

5. Nouns are used ahaolutdy when placed 
apart, with an adjective or participle, and inde- 
pendently of the other parts of the sentence ; as, 
*The lesson being finished, the scholars departed.' 
*The eveni/tig being chilly, we were well wrapped 
up.' In these examples, the nouns * lesson ' and 
* evening ' are used absolutely. 

EXERCISE. 

Copif out the following sentences, marking all the nouns 
sab., posa., obj., yoc, or abs., according to their 
construction, 

God created the world. My brother has just received 
a letter &om his Mend. The ndn will spoil the flowers. 
Uealth is the best of gifts. His companions were de- 
lighted with his simplicity. My dear friend, I am quite 
of your opinion. The danger being over, we had 
leisure to consider our condition. My cousin accom- 
panied me to the next village. The captain allowed 
three weeks' absence to the sailors. ^ O wretched 
fellow-citizens, what madness is this ! ' A change 
had taken pku^ in the ministry. The majority being 
absent on this occasion, their forces were rallied the 
next day. 'Macbeth, beware Macduff T Tyrant, 
think on this. His brother's essay was by &r the 
best. ' The summit gained, behold the proud alcove/ 
Man is a creature formed for Heaven's highest pur- 

D 3 
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poses. A smile upon the face is oflen but a mask; 
worn occasionally, and in company, to prevent a sus- 
picion of what is passing in the heart. ^ I add thy 
name, O sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams.' The 
war being finished, the soldiers returned home. He 
obtained a two years' leave of absence. James, what 
have you done with your slate? Eagles' nests are 
built in high trees. They spiked all the ship's guns. 
Joan of Arc's execution took place at Rouen. 



ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives are words which qualify nouns — 
that is, which show what sort of beings or things 
they are; as, an old man, a young woman, a 
pretty cottage. 

In English, adjectives imdergo no alteration in 
form to express a difference of gender or number ; 
we say, with equal propriety, an old man, an old 
woman, an old house ; old men, old women, old 
houses. 

Adjectives have three degrees of comparison — 
the positive, the comparative, and the super- 
lative. 

The positive degree is used when we assert 
that a certain quality belongs to some noun ; as, 
' the table is long : ' or when we assert that one 
of two beings or things has the same degree of 
quality as another ; as, * this table is as long as 
that book-case.' 
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The com/parative degree is used when we as- 
sert that one being or thing has more of a certain 
quality than another; as, ^this table is longer 
than that side-board.' 

The superlative degree is used when we assert 
that one (or more) out of a number of beings or 
things has moat of a certain quality ; as, * this is 
the loTvgest table (of them all).' 

RULES FOB THE FORMATION OF THE COMPARATIVE 
AND SUPERLATIVE DEGREES. 

I. The simple adjective itself is in the positive 
degree ; as, highy talL 

II. When the adjective is a monosyllable, 
add er to it to form the comparative, and 
eat to form the superlative degree; as, 

Pos. high .... GoMP. higher .... Sufbbl. highest. 
Pos. low CoMP. lower . . . Sxtpbrl. lowest. 

N.B. When the adjective ends in e silent, this 
e is left out in forming the comparative and 
superlative degrees; as, wise, wis-er, wis-e«^; 
nice, nic-er, nic-es^. 

III. When the adjective is a word of more 
than one syllable, the comparative is formed by 
putting the sign ^more,' and the superlative, 
by putting the sign * most,' before the positive ; as, 

Pos. elegant. Gohp. more elegant Sufbbl. most elegant. 

N.B. Adjectives of two syllables, and ending 
in y preceded by a consonant, form their com- 
paratives and superlatives by changing the y final 

Z) 4 
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into ier and iest; as, lively, livelier, liveliest ; 
heavy, heavier, heaviee^ 

The following adjectives, though dissyllables, 
may form their comparatives and superlatives 
by adding er and eet to the positive : — 



ideasant 

nandsome 

bitter* 

Bl«nder 

tender 

doTer 

honest 

proper 



CoPi>jp» Supgn, 

«r est 

er est 

— ert 
^^ eflw 

— est 
er est 
er — 

— est 



Pos. 
able 
humble 
gentle 
nimUe 
noble 
idle* 
simple 
subCle 



Comp, 

«r 
er 
€r 
er 

er 



Superl, 
est 
est 
est 
est 
est 
est 
est 
est 



EXERCISE. 

Supply adjectil>e8^ in their proper deffre^ in the blank 

spotoes. 

The way was — - tikan we had expected. It was a 
— — night. This is the ■ night we have had this 
winter. It was the *— sight I ever witnessed. He is 

a much man than his brother. She gave hjTn the 

> tap with her &n. The serpent was ihe beast 

t)f the fields Nolkm^ can be . This is the ■ 
night I ever ifpent. What a »— — mien ! The Thames 
is .^...^ iJiaiii the Seise. Solomon was the ■ ' — of 
men. Iron is a -—^ metal than gold. The minstrel was 

asiA — — -. He was aot <»ly a man, but the 

w. of men. The Shannon is the — river in Ireland. 

Mont Blanc is the — *- mountain in £mx)pe. She is 

^ In'OompsKii^ iSiese <a4]^citi^^ "^^ riievld ayoid the repetition 
uf a syllable ; thas, do noit«sgr biUerer, «r hmmtest, 

' Avoid i<Uer «a the oomparaHiye of the adjedtive idle, to pre- 
vent ooitfoiBdiiig it iMi the noun idler (one who idles), j 
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much than her sister. His behaviour on this oc- 
casion was much than usual. The exhibition was 

last night than the one given on Tuesday. That 

man is the who has the wants. He is the 

man in the village. 



ntREGULAB COHPAEISONS. 

Many adjectives in common use have irregular 
comparatives and superlatives ; such are^ — 



Po8, Comp, 

bod worse 

good better 

fore foTmsnt 

forth further 
&r farther' 

• - r later 

^^ llatter 



StiperL 
worst* 
best 

{foremost 
first* 
farthest 
farthest 

{latest 
hat* 



Pos, 
Httle 
much 1 
many J 

nigh 



Comp, 
less 

more 



Superl, 
least 

most* 



^^A / older j oldest 
^^^ t older .1 eldest » 



EXERCISEp 

Supply irregular adjectives, in their proper degrees, in 

the blank spaces, 

James has industry than his brother. It is 

not to hurry. He sat — 

the of the two brothers ? This is a very 



to his mother. Which is 

— exer- 



' * Worse * and * worst ' are derived from ' wear.' 
' Foremost (in place) ; first (in time or order). 
' 'Fnrther' means more in advance; '&rther/ at a greater 
distance. 

* * Later' and 'latest' (in time); 'latter 'and *last* (in order). 

* 'Much ' is derived from mo (an old word, signifying a heap 
or quantity), bj adding * like,* Thus mo-like becoines ' mnch/ as 
80-like, snch, and who-like (Scotch whilk), * which.' ' Much' de- 
notes quantity or bulk ; * manj,' number. 

' * Next' is a contraction for * niehest.' 

' ' Elder ' and ' eldest' are applied ooly to members of the same 
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cise. He eats than his Mend. We are bxm, 

the mark than ever. Yon are come . T3ie weather 

was very gloomy week. Give him some meat 

This is the oak in the forest. Jane is the of the 

family. She was the writer in the school. He 

could not endure the opposition to his will. They 

who stand in the battle are not always in the 

fray. In days they managed things differently. 

She has not as sense as her cousin. John is in 

his studies than myself. His condition is now than 

ever. considerations prevented him from giving 

himself any trouble in this business. This he de- 
clared with his breath. He ate ' ■ food than 

any of his companions. 

ON THE USE OF ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives' are used either as attributes, eras 
predicates. 

They are attributes when placed close to the 
nouns which they qualify, as : ' He is a good man.' 

They are predicates when they express what 
is declared of some person or thing ; as, ' the man 
is goodJ* 

EXERCISE. 

Copy out the following sentences^ marking all the adjec- 
tives ; the attributes with an A, and the predicates 
with a P. 

A strong horse is useful. The poor man returned to 
his cottage. The difference is not great. ' He grows 
sleepy. What a beautiful day I They have become 
troublesome. You have grown tall. He is an ignorant 
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man. Pride is odious. His verses are consideffed very 
beautiful. Demosthenes is said to have been the 
greatest orator of antiquity. The young lady was 
silent. The big tears chased each other rapidly down 
his aged cheeks. What can be more delightful than 
to see a happy and united &mily. All nature looks 
cheerful and gay. He told me a long story about his 
misfortunes. The Rhine is very wide at Cologne, and 
is a much larger river than the Moselle. They began 
the campaign with a bold move. His character was 
eccentric in the extreme. This nobleman possessed 
profound and extensive learning. A victim was neces- 
sary. This interview was delightful. 

ADJECTIVES USED AS NOUNS. 

Though every adjective really belongS to, and 
qualifies^ some noun, that noun is not always 
expressed ; as, *The memory of the just is blessed ; 
but the name of the wicked shall rot.' (Here 
just and vnckedy signify just and wicked men or 
persons.) 

EXERCISE. 

Copy out the following sentences, underlining all the ad- 
jectives used as nouns. 

"Such place Eternal Justice had prepared 
Fop those rebellious ■" 

The young and the old, the rich and the poor, the 
wise and the ignorant, have all duties to perform. 
Burke wrote a treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful. 
The righteous shall flourish like a bay tree. The un- 
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godly shall not stand in the judgment. This level is 
used for a cricket-ground. Time will show whether 
this be for good or evil. See that thou do no wrong to 
an J man. You have no right to do thisi That is the long 
and the short of the matter. The poor je have always 
with you. They sailed across the bosom of the deep. 
The boys are playing on the green. I prefer blue to 
pink. The Roman emperors were invested with the 
purple. He was dressed in black. She has the best of 
the argument. The crooked shaU be made straight. 
It is the folly and misfortune of mankind to prefer the 
present to the future, the agreeable to the useful, the 
flhining to the solid. 

When adjectives denote qualities perceptible 
to the senses, they axe used concretdy ; as, a cold 
stone, a prigkt sun. 

When they qualify states of the mind, they are 
used abetractly ; as, a cold heart, a bright thought 

EXERCISE. 

Copy out the sentences below, marking all the adjectives 
with a C or an A, accordingly as they are used in a 
concrete or in an abstract sense. 

The children are diligent. In hot weather, the 
little boys play under the shady trees. I received a 
warm welcome. The girls sat at a long table. It is a 
long time since I saw him. That is a bright thought. 
This lesson is very hard. He gave me a cold look. 
The sky is bright and clear. The prisoner lay on a 
hard bed. This dark dee4 was discovered. I have 
strong reasons for thinking so. Do not be so cross. 
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Brewers must have strong horses; they drag hAivy 
loads. One dark night, the boy fell into a deep well. 
At this spot the stream is very shallow. It is but a 
short distance. He has a shallow mind« Life is short. 
There is a wide difference in their opinions. This wine 
is sour. The streets are very wide. His temper is 
sour. The plot was ripe for execution. She has a 
sweet disposition. He has filled the highest offices. 
The fruit is ripe and sweet. Snowdon is a very high 
mountain. 

Adjectives derived from proper names are called 
'proper adjectives; as, French, from France; 
Shaksperian, from Shakspere, &c. 

When two nouns come together, the one quali- 
fying the other, the qualifying noun must be 
considered as an adjective ; as, te;atcA-chain, hreod^ 
basket, &g. 

£JL£R01SE. 

Mark the proper adjectives tn the following sentences mtk 
a P, and the qualifying nouns {adjectives) with an A. 

The Russian fortress was bombarded by the English 
and French. She wore a silk dress. The chain pier 
at Brighton is an el^ant structure. The Spanish com- 
mander approached the castle walls. The Pompeian 
decorations are remarkable for their brightness of colour. 
He took a cedar pencil from his pocket-book. The 
Spenserian stanza consists of nine lines. This poem 
belongs to the Elizabethan age of our literature. The 
salt water is brought through iron pipes. Lycurgua is 
said to have collected the Homeric poems. The woman 
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had on a cotton gown. They live in a brick house. 
The ItalisCn language is melodious. The Alexandrian 
library was celebrated. He drew out a gold watch. 
The garden was laid out in gravel walks and grass plots. 
The Proven9al poetry flourished in the tenth century. 
The Troubadour language was used in the South of 
France. The Reform Bill was passed in March, 1832. 
Put a paper cover on your book. Alexander destroyed 
the Persian empire. They have just built a new cattle- 
market. • 

NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

Numbers, or numeral adjectives, qualify beings 
or things as to their number or order. 

Numbers are divided into three classes — car- 
dinal, ordinal, and multiplicative. 

1. Cardinal numbers are 0716, too, ^Are«, /our, &c. 

2. The ordinal, which express the order in 
which any person or thing is mentioned, are, 
fir sty second^ thirds fourth^ &c. 

3. The multiplicative numeral adjectives are, 
single^ double, triple, &c. 

EXERCISE. 

Point out the cardinal, ordinal, and multiplicative nu- 
merals used in the following sentences. 

The first time I saw him he was not more than six- 
teen years old. I shall require a double lining to this 
cloak. Tuesday is the third day of the week. The 
battle of Hastings was fought on the fourteenth of 
October, 1066. He had eight &,ults ia his exercise ; 
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this is the second time he has written it so badly. 
Give me two or three apples. There is not a single 
letter in that word well formed. He was confined to 
the house for six weeks. It happened on the twenty- 
fourth of February. On state occasions the Pope 
wears a triple crown. It amounted to double the sum 
I had expected. 



PRONOUNS. 



Pronouns are words which stand for nouns^ 
or qualities ; some of them have the nature of 
nouns, and some of adjectives. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

Personal pronouns are those which stand for, 
or represent, persons. They have number and 
gender, like nouns. There are three persons in 
each number. 

SUBJECTIVE FORMS. 



Singular, 
1st. I 
2nd. Thou 
3rd. He, she, it 



PluraL 
1st. We 
2nd. You or ye 
3rd. They 



The FiBST person is the person who speaks or 
acts ; as {8ing.\ I am thirsty ; (plur,) we are 
tired. 

The SECOND person is the one spoken to; as 
(8ing,\ thou art powerful ; (plur.) you are happy. 

The THIRD person stands for the person or 
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thing spoken of, and may be of the masculine 
or feminine gender; as, Ae is good ; she is young; 
or it may refer to a thing without life ; as, it 
(the pitcher) is broken. 

The pronoun of the third person plural is of 
the masculine or feminine gender ; as, ihey (the 
boys) are playing ; they (the girls) are sewing : 
or it may refer to things without life; as, they 
(the tables) are mended. ■ 

When these pronouns are used as objects — ^that 
is, when they follow and depend on a preposition, 
a verb, or a participle — their forms are : — 

OBJECTIVE FOBMS. 
Shumlar. i Plural. 

iBt. Me iBt Vb 

2nd. Thee 2nd. Yoa 

3d. Him, her, it | 3rd. Them 



Copy out the Bubjoined serUences, underlining the per- 
sonal prvnauM used as subjects, and doubly under- 
lining those used as objects ; also, fnont the number 
and person of each. 

I wish to ask you whether you think he will come. 
Tell him to pay us a viait. ' Dost thou aii.swer me 
with ifc?' We will come and see you to-niorrow. 
They are nffrer at home. ' I see thee atiU.' What . 
have they done to you 1 You will find it where I told 
yon. Have you seen her? She was a very good girl. 
I have lost the books. Have you found them 7 They 
are playing at cricket. I thought the news would have 
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killed him. They are staying with us. Your slate is 
nuflsiiig ; I did not see it in the school-room. Come to 
me. Your brother is tired ; he is gone to bed. I can- 
not open my trunk ; it is locked. My friends, I wish 
to address you on this interesting subject. ' Breathe 
soft, ye winds.' 



POSSESSIVE (ADJECTIVE) PEONOUNS. 

Each of the personal pronouns has its corre- 
sponding possessive. These possessive pronouns 
are used as adjectives, and are either conjunctive 
(joined to), or disjunctive (separated from), the 
nouns which they qualify. 



CONJUNCTIVE POSSSSSrVBS. 

Singular, Plttral. 

let My 
2nd. Thy 

3id. { Her l 
lltfl J 



1st. Our 
2nd. Your 

3d. Their 



DISJUNCrrVB fossessiybs. 



Sinfftdar, 
Ist. Mine 
2nd. Thine 



Plural. 
1st. Ours 
2nd. Yours 

3rd. TheixB 



EXERCISE 1. 



Copy out the follomng sentences^ underlining the con^ 
junctive possessivesy and doubly underlining the dis- 
mctives. Mark the underlined pronouns 1, 2, 3, — 
J), -^ singular or plural^ — according to the above 




rhip is this ? Where is yours ? My top is 
[e has lost his book. Is this pencil yours, 
Irother's ? Our dog has hurt his leg. Which 
is yo^fbousiQ^s house ? That house is theirs, and this 
is ours. Her slate is unfastened. Their holidays are 
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already begun. WLere is Robertas hat ? This is his 
hat ; but I cannot find mine. The bird has injured 
its wing. 

EXERCISE 2, 

Explain the pronouns in the following sentences. 

Will you lend me your pen, for I have lost mine ? 
I cannot lend you mine, as I am using it. Do you know 
where my brother keeps his pens ? I think he keeps 
them in his drawer. Have you torn your book ? No ; 
but it is coYered with ink, and has lost several of its 
pages. My sister has promised to lend me her book, 
as mine is quite spoiled, and I cannot learn my lesson 
from. it. Will you do me the &vour to examine tny 
exercise ? 

THE REFLECTIVE PRONOUN. 

The reflective pronouia sdf (plur. selves), is 
frequently added to the possessives my, thy, ouVy 
your ; and to the personals Aim, her, U, and 
them, to refer the reader tp the subject of the 
sentence. 

EXERCISE. 

Supply the reflective pronouns in the blank spaces. 

Who did that? I did it The Uttle girl has 

hurt . I gave it to . * You are old.' 

He kept the money for — -. It is in very per- 
nicious. I — > have been accustomed to the same 
practice. I am afraid you flatter . They brought 
it . * Physician, heal ,' I said to the 
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same thing. We often imagine ■ to be better than 

we really are. I found her sitting by in a comer 

of the room. 

DISTEIBUTIVE PEONOUNS. 

The words eachy every, and either are called 
distributive pronouns, and refer to persons or 
things making up a number, but taken singly. 
They are, properly, adjective pronouns, being 
used as qualifying words. Each and either may 
be used apart from the nouns they qualify ; every 
is never so used. 

Each refers to two or more taken singly. 

Every refers to several (more than two) taken 
singly. 

Either refers to one or the other of two taken 
singly. 

N.B. Either cannot be said of more than two 
persons or things. Neither = not either. 

All these pronouns are of the singular number ; 
as, * Each boy has his task ; ' * Every day brmga 
us good news;' 'Either of them knows how to 
manage this matter.' 

EXERCISE. 

Supply the proper distributive pronouns in the blank 

spaces, 

I gave a piece of bread to -^— of the boys. Which 
deserves the prize ; John or Robert ? It may be justly 
given to . I was thanked by — man, as I 

13 2 
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passed. ■ man has naturally an idea of right and 
wrong. I have not seen — — of them. When school 

was over, boy put away his books. * rose 

has a thorn.' of you, whichever chooses, may 

write. This custom prevails in — part of Europe. 

Which of us two shall go ? . * To his 

sufferings.' part of the garden is well culti- 
vated. one of these letters bears a regular date. 

— town and village was burnt ; —— grove and tree 

was cut down. In proportion as of the two 

qualities, perspicuity and correctness, is wanting, the 
language is imperfect. We read some interesting 
work ■ evening. — — of these two houses will be 
large enough for my purpose. We receive some new 
information on this subject day. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNa 

The words aU, any, both, few, many, much, 
no, none, one, other, same, several, sovne, and 
such, are indefinite pronouns. 

They are used as adjectives, and are called 
indefinite, because they do not define, or specify, 
an exact quantity or number of beings or things. 

EXERCISE. 

Supply the proper indefinite pronouns in the blank 

spaces. 

Give him food. people have heard of 

this transaction. He has &iled times. I have 

found one glove ; where is the ? I did not buy 

apples. man can tell how long he may 

live. That question gave rise to « disputes. I 
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thought it better to aak — queetions. ■ men as 
these are the best for this purpose. His example was 

followed by . Have you figs ? people 

took one side, and ■ the . These two are 

exactly the — . I see — difference between them. 
Can you give me a — nails ? What can i— . do in 

— a difficulty ? ■ are so blind as those that will 
not see. My two brothers are ■ come home from 
school. ■ men must die. What can — do in 

— a case? 

DEMONSTRATIVE (ADJECTIVE) PRONOUNa 

The demonstrative pronouns axe this and thaty 
with their corresponding plurals, these and those. 
They are called demonstrative, because they de- 
monstrate, or point out, persons or things. 

This (plur. these) is used in speaJdng of what 
is near us; that (plur. those) points to what is 
at some distance from us. This also refers to the 
present' time ; that^ to the past. 

The words this, that, these, and those, like 
other adjectives, are frequently used indepen- 
dently, as nouns, referring to things or persons 
understood; as, 'Give me that;^ 'What are 
these? ^ &c. 

XXEBCISE. 

Substitute demonstrative pronouns for the words in italics^ 
and supply them in the blank spaces. 

Show me the books (which are near you). What 
have you done with the pens (which you had yester- 

E 3 
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day) ? W^ch do yon prefer ; the desk (on tlie table 
near me), or the woik-box (yonder) 7 What can all 

■ mean ? Both wealth and poverty are temptationB : 
the one tends to excite pride; the other ^ discontent. 
What is the cause of -^— noise ? Which pens will 

you have ; — or ? Yonr brother is arrived. 

Yes, I know . They are disputing about what 

you spoke of day when we were in the country. 

Did he say — ? Now, ■ is the difficulty (which 

I am going to explain). — apples (before us) are 

not so good as we bought yesterday. Ton shall 

have it — minute. He rose — instant from his 
seat. Luxury and avarice are both injurious to society : 
the former by its enervating effects ; the latter by its 
manifest injustice. Come and look at insects. 

■ were the only persons left behind. Take — • 
book from the shelf 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUKS. 
FOBM OF THE XNTERBOGATIYE AND RELATIVE PRONOUN. 

Qingvlar and Plural. 

Sul:^. Who which what 

Pose. Whose — — 

Obj. Whom which what 

The words whx>^ whose, whom, which, and 
what, are called interrogative pronouns when 
they are used in asking questions ; as, ' Who did 
that ? ' ' Whose book is this ? ' * Wham did you 
see ? ' * Which will you have ? ' ^ What do you 
want?' 

Who, is used of persons; what, is. used of 
things. 
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Whichy is used both of persons &nd things. 

Whose, is used possessively (and means * be- 
longing to whom ? ' ). 

WhoTTiy is used objectively, and depends on a 
verb or preposition. 



EXERCISE. 

Supply the interrogativea in the blank spaces, 

— of the brothers is ill ? — did you say about 



the weather? To ■ did you give the money? 

spoke ? — book is this ? Mine. house 

do you prefer ? — - have you done with your needle? 

can you be thinking of? With — have yoii 

been conversing ? is the better historian, Livy 

or Tacitus ? do you think of the present state of 

af^s ? — opinion do you approve of? — ^- will 
be the more advisable, to drive or to walk ? — do 
you intend to do in this matter ? — — business is it ; 

yours or mine ? do you suppose I met in the 

park? 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

The above pronouns are also used as relatives — 
that is, when they relate to persons or thiags 
already mentioned; as, ^This is the boy who 
brought the apples ;' * The pen which I mended ;' 
' He whose opinion was asked.' ^ 

> The person or thing referred to bj the relative is called its 
antecedent, 

K 4 
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What, is used relatively for * the thirig or thvnga 
which; ' as, ^This is what you want.' 

That, is frequently used for the relative who 
or which : — 

1. In speaking of things without life; as, 'The 
box that I bought.' 

2. After an adjective in the superlative degree ; 
as, ' The moat beautifvl view tha;t can be ima- 
gined.' 

3. After the interrogative pronoun ^who;^ 
as, ^ Who that thinks deeply on such matters can 
fail to arrive at this conclusion ? ' 



EXERCISE. 

Let the pupil supply the proper relative or interrogative 
pronouns in the blank spaces. 

The man brought these books is the person to 

I paid the money. Where is the rose ■ I gave 



you this morning ? I have just met with something 

will suit you exactly. These are the dresses 

we were speaking of. Who —. ~ has any feeling can 
resist such an appeal ? -^— do. you think of this 
affair ? They *— think so are very much mistaken. 

I did not quite understand you said. ■ have 

you been talking about ? This is the best plan 

you can adopt. I have lost some of the paper ■ I 

bought yesterday. did you see in the park ? It 

is the boldest desigQ — was ever conceived. They 

cannot be the boys I saw at your house. ■ will 

you have, the apple or the pear ? I do not care . 
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Give me the pencil was here just now. This is 

he of — — I spoke. I said is perfectly correct. 

He did not neglect — he conceived to be his duty. 

* of you has done this? No one can tell may 

happen to-morrow. — that reflects for a moment 
can doubt of this truth ? ■ notion was that ? Is 
this the letter . you showed me this morning ? I 
cannot tell ■ you may be thinking of. Demosthenes 
was the greatest orator ■ ever lived. 



VEEBS. 

A verb is a word which expresses action or 
being ; as^ be, come, talk, tkmk. 

Verbs have nwrnbeTj person, mood, tense, and 
conjugation. 

They have two numbers, singular and plural, 
as in nouns ; and three persons, the first, second, 
and third, in each number. 



Singular. 

Ist Person. I talk 

2nd Person. Thontalkest 

3id Person. He talks 



Tlural, 

Ist Person. We talk 

2nd Person. Ye or jov talk 

3rd Person. They talk 



Mood means manner. There are five moods 
or manners of expressing an action: 1st, the 
Indicative; 2nd, the Imperative; 3rd, the Po- 
tential ; 4th, the Subjunctive ; and 5th, the In- 
finitive. 

1. Indicati/ve means * pointing out,' or * show- 
ing.' Those forms of the vei^ in which an action 
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is indicated or pointed out, are of the indicative 
mood ; as, * / shall come to-morrow ; ' ' He writer 
well.' 

2. Imperative means * commanding.' When- 
ever the verb expresses a command (or a request )| 
the form is of the imperative mood ; as, * Come 
to me ; ' ' TeU me that story.' 

3. Poien^ioZ signifies 'having power;' as/Jmay 
serve ; ' * He might work.' 

4. Svbjunctive means 'joined to ' — ^that is, de- 
pending on some other assertion; as, ^He will 
be fatigued, if he walk too fast.' Here, the form, 
'if he walk,' is joined to, and depends on^ the 
form * he will be fatigued.' 

5. Infinitive means * imlimited.' All the other 
moods are limited by number and person; but 
the infinitive is simply the name of the action, 
not circumscribed or confined to any person or 
number. The sign of the infinitive mood is *fo;' 
aj9, to love ; to run, &c. 

Before studying other verbs, it is necessary to 
be acquainted with the forms qf the verb ' to be,' 
which are very irregular. It is conjugated as 
follows : — 
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EXERCISE. 

The learner is to explain the forms of the verb * to he^ 
used in the following sentences. 

You might have been ready. I shall be happy to 
see jou. He had been on a visit to his imde. If I 
were in your place, I should be more diligent. * Be 
thou familiar, but by no means vulgar.' We shall 
have been here a month to-morrow. He was ten 
years old yesterday. They were more successful last 
week than they had been for some months before. Let 
us be thankful that we are free. They will be here 
immediately. You may have been too rash. If he 
were our leader, we should be sure to succeed. I am 
not sure that he will be faithful. Art thou he of whom 
I have heard so much ? It is a disgrace to have been 
so long about this business. To be good is to be happy. 
To-morrow will be Thursday. How is your brother ? 
I should have been here much sooner. The servant 
had been there some time when you arrived. He was 
then in the prime of life. I have been talking to my 
friend about this matter. I hope they will be happy. 
Being in great distress, he appHed to me for assist- 
ance. 

EXERaSE ON THE MOODS. 

Copy out the following sentences^ marking all the verbs • 
imp., poten., subj., infin., accordingly as they may be 
in one or other of these moods. 

He said so before. You wish to take a walk. If he 
study diligently, he will soon acquire knowledge. 
Think before you speak. He proposed to accompany 
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118 in our walk. If this happen, the consequences will 
be serious. Listen to what I say. Do not speak so 
load. If he do but attend to his business, he will be 
sure to prosper. The magistrate investigated the sub- 
ject. No one can be sure that he will live till to- 
morrow. 

TENSE. 

Tense means time. Verbs have three tenses — 
the present, the past, and the future — under 
each of which there are various forms. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



PRESENT TENSES. 



Of these there aiejive: — 



1. I serve • • 

2. I am serring 

3. I have served 

4. I have been serving 
6.4 do serve . « 



Action, 

Indefinite . 
Incomplete 
Complete . 
Pirogressive 
Emphatic . 



IHme, 
Present. 



If 

»» 
It 



PAST TENSES. 

The past tense has also five forms 





Action. 


TiTtie. 


1. I served 


Indefinite . 


. Past. 


2. I was serving 


Incomplete 


• • »» 


3. I had served 


Complete . 


• »» 


4. I had been serving 


Progressive 


• . 1) ■ 


6. I did serve . » « 


Emphatic • 


• • »> 
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FUTURE TENSES. 

The future tense has four forms : — 

Action, Time. 

1. I shall serve . . Indefinite . . Fatnre. 
% I shall be serving • Incomplete 



ft 

99 



3. I shall have served . Complete 

4. I shall have been serving Progressive 

N.B. The future tense has no emphatic form. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSES. 

The present imperative has three forms : — 

' Action. Time. 

1. Serve (thou) . . . Indefinite . • Present. 

2. Be serving . . . Incomplete 

3. Do serve . * • Emphatic • 






POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSES. 

The present potential has four forms : — 



1. I may serve . 

2. I may be serving . 

3. I may have served 

4. I may have been serving 



PAST TENSES. 

The past potential has also four forms : — 

Actum. Tinm. 

1. I might serve . . Indefinite . . . Past. 

2. I might be serving . Incomplete 

3. I might have served . Complete . 

4. I might have been serving Progressive 



Action, 


Time. 


Indefinite . 


Present. 


Incomplete 


. ^ 


Complete . ' 


• »t 


Progpressive 


► • »» 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSES. 

The present subjunctive has five fonns : — 

Action, Time. 

Present. 



1. If I serve . • 

2. If I be serving , 

3. If I have served . 

4. If I have been serving 
6. If I do serve , 



Indefinite 

Incomplete 

Complete 

Progressive 

Emphatic 






PAST TENSE. 

The past subjunctive has but one form : — 

Action, Time. 

1. If I were serving « Incomplete . . Past. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSES. 

The present infinitive has four forms : — 

Action, Time. 

1. To serve . . . Indefinite . . Present. 

2. To be serving , . Incomplete . . „ 

3. To have served . . Complete . . . „ 

4. To have been serving . Progressive . „ 

PARTICIPLE. 
There are three forms of the participle ; — 

Action. 

1. Serving Incomplete. 

2. Served, or having served . Complete. 

3. Having been serving , . . Progressive. 

EXERCISE 1. 

The learner is to study the following table of the verb, 
and to write similar tables of the verbs * to procure/ * to 
promise,' * to amuse,' * to study,' Ho learn,' * to adorn,' 
* to employ,' * to examine,' &c. 

F 
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EXERCISE 2. 



Underline the verbs in the following sentences, and 
mark their forms; for example: — 1 Sing. Poten: 
Pres : Comp. : / may have served — that is, first 
person singular, potential, present, complete. 

We shall have finished our work at four o^clock. He 
did play much better than he does. You have been 
talking more than two hours. Next Christmas I shall 
have been learning French four years. You will iind 
him there. - She is working in the arbour. I had been 
teaching for six hours. 1* o-morrow I shall be writing 
all day. He was digging in the garden. I had finished 
break&st. We were writing our exercises when the 
postman brought the letters. I do think it very unjust. 
Tell me what has happened. He has served me very 
Mthiully many years. The master promised the 
scholars a holiday. The boys read an hour every day. 
I thought I should have finished my exercise before 
dinner. My brother says he may arrive on Thursday 
next. He was repeating those lines to me when you 
knocked at the door. Whatever you may think, I shall 
be quite ready. Having been writing all the morning, 
he wished to go out. If he had been industrious, he 
might have been now gaining his livelihood. I fear he 
will never succeed. He had been working four hours 
when I called upon him. I had finished my breakfast 
before you arrived. Seeing the necessity for exertion, 
the secretary resolved to adopt a new plan. Do teU 
me what you think about this matter. I have been 
endeavouring to discover his real motives. By next 
spring, he will have travelled over the greater part of 
the Continent. He expects to see all his &mily. 
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PASSIVE VOICE, 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSES. 

The present indicative passive has three 
forms : — 

Action Time. 

1. I am served . . Indefinite . . Present- 

2. I am being served . Incomplete . „ 

3. I have been served Complete • . ,, 

PAST TENSES. 

The past indicative passive has three forms : — 

Action, Time. 

1. I was served . Indefinite . . Past. 

2. I was being served . Incomplete . . „ 

3. I liad been served . Complete , . „ 

FUTURE TENSES. 

The future indicative passive has only two 
forms : — 

Action. Time. 

1. I shall be served . Indefinite . . Future. 

2. I shall have been served Complete 



>» 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 



The present imperative passive has but one 
form: — 

Action. Time. 

1. Be served , , Indefinite . , Present.. 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSES. 

The present potential passive has two forms : — 

Action. Time. 

1. I may be served ■ . Indefinite . Present 

2. I may have been served Complete . „ 

PAST TENSES. 

The past potential passive has also but two 
forms: — 

Action, TiTne. 

1. I might be served . Indefinite . Past. 

2. I might have been served Complete ... „ 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSES. 

The present subjmictive passive has two 
forms: — 

Action. Time. 

1. If I be served . . Indefinite . . Present. 

2. If I have been served Complete . . „ 

PAST TENSE. 

The past subjmictive passive has but one 
form: — 

Atiion. Time. 

1. If I were served . Indefinite Past. 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

The present infinitive passive has two forms: — 



Action, 

1. To be served • « Indefinite 

2. To haye been served Complete 


Time. 
, Present 
• • »» 


PARTICIPTiKS. 




The passive participle has two forms : — 


1. Served, or being served. 

2. Having been served. 


Action. 

Indefinite. 
Complete. 
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EXERCISE 1. 



Xe< the learner study the above table^ and write similar 
tables of the verbs * to be persuaded,* * to be examined,' 
* to be named,' * to be addressed,' * to be injured,' * to 
be commanded/ ' to be obliged,' *• to be ruined,' 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

1. To be served . . . Indefinite. 

2. To have been served . . Complete. 



PARTICIPLES. 

1. Served, or being served . • Indefinite. 

2. Having been served . . • Complete. 



EXERCISE 2. 

Copy out the following sentences j underlining the passive 
formSj and explaining them (as at p. 73). 

The brother was praised for his diligence. The sol- 
dier win be kindly treated ; for he has been severely 
wounded. The letter is now written. You had been 
often told so. They will be well received. The men 
had been warned of the danger. It will have been 
finished long before we arrive. The book may have 
been spoiled. The prisoners might have been released. 
Wine is imported into England. If the letter be written 
in time, it may be sent to the post-ofBce. Let him be 
praised, if his lesson be well said. The question having 
been settled, and everything being now prepared, it was 
resolved to proceed at once. The house was let for a 
month. Being praised too frequently, he became con- 
ceited. I am delighted to hear of your success. The 
quarrel was settled long ago. If I be killed in battle, 
let my body be conveyed to England. I wish to be 
informed more fully on this subject. This step would 
have been taken before, had it not been opposed by 

G 
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Bome of the members. The lessons will have been said, 
and the exercises corrected by nine o'clock. Pythagoras 
is said to have been impressed with this belief. A loud 
noise was heard in the street. Her spirits had been 
broken by this ill treatment. The principle will be 
explained by the lecturer. I might have been per- 
suaded last week; .now, it is too late. I am glad that 
you were kindly received. This difficulty having been 
overcome, the work was soon accomplished. A glorious 
victory has been gained. Come, be persuaded ; and let 
the order be issued. 



EXERCISE 3. 
ON ACTIVE AND PASSIVE FOEMS. 

The learner is to write out the following sentences; 
marking and explaining both the active and passive 
forms of all the verbs used. 

They used to work and read together. He was 
accompanied by his son. She gave me an account 
of what happened. A new calamity had befallen him. 
He had now sufficiently recovered his health to pursue 
his journey. The malady had reduced her to a deplo- 
rable state of weakness. She was writing to request his 
advice. The &ther, when his daughter was somewhat 
composed, detailed the intelligence he had received. 
All was now going on welL The city was besieged. 
Brought up together, they had been inseparable com- 
panions from youth. It pleased him that his friend 
should occupy this position. It might have been dif- 
ferently arranged. The queen will be attended by 
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fiome of her ladies. I offered him a home. He is 
negotiating this matter. His absence lasted three 
weeks. During the whole of next month, he will be 
preparing for his examination. It may be thought 
that I am indifferent. Do attend to my injunctions, 
and be not persuaded to act against them. " Had I 
but served my God as diligently as I have served my 
king, he would not have left me naked to mine enemies." 
" Praise Him, ye winds, that from all quarters blow." 
The command having gone forth, it could not be re- 
voked. If I comply with his wishes, it will be much 
against my will. I had been often solicited by him. 
If I were treated as you have been, I would act very 
differently. Had I managed affairs better, I might have 
been now enjoying a large fortime. I shall have been 
informed on this subject when I see you again. We 
may be doing much harm without intending it. You 
may be much more injured than you imagine. She 
directs him to explain his position more ftdly. Do not 
forget to mention this circumstance. Seek the society 
of the virtuous. Be assm-ed that I will follow your 
advice. He has been extremely well received. " Hither 
ahalt thou come, and no further." 



EXERCISE 4. 

Write out the following sentences, changing all the active 
into passive forms, and vice vers&. 

The boat will be rowed by James and John. The 
prisoner was condemned by the magistrate to three 
years' penal servitude. My hat has been quite spoiled 
by the rain. The robbers effected an entrance at the 

G 2 
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, south gate. This report may have been spread by my 
cousin. The guide conducted the travellers to an inn. 
All the members of the society read and condemned 
that book. That house was built by my father. It is 
now inhabited by some of our friends. The carpenter 
mended the stool. I was most kindly received by my 
friends. A child may make some progress in drawing. 
The English are surpajssed by other nations in music 
and sculpture. My sister devotes much time to the 
practice of music and painting. Nature has endowed 
some people with great powers. This exhibition will 
attract multitudes. It is thought by some that this 
opinion is incorrect. The subject may be badly taught 
by the master. Many arguments may be adduced in 
tavour of this view. Children easily contract bad 
habits. My brother surmounted this difficulty. The 
ink was spilled by my cousin. The historian mentions 
that fact. This book was written by an illustrious 
philosopher. The gentlemen drank six bottles of wine. 
The ditch will have been dug by the labourers. All 
my brothers were included in the invitation. The tree 
had been struck by lightning. The judge made no 
further remarks. 

Verbs axe transitive or intransitive. 

A verb is transitive when the action it expresses 
passes on to some person or thing. This person 
or thing is called its object, as : ' The man drew 
his sword^ * The gardener plants rootsJ Here, 
the verbs * drew ' and * plants ' are transitive, be- 
cause the action of drawing and planting passes 
on to the objects * sword ' and * roots,' which are 
required to complete the sense. 
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A verb is intransitive when the action it ex- 
presses does not pass on to a person or thing ; as : 
* The boy sleeps,' * the dog barks.' Here the 
action remains in the subject, and the sense is 
complete of itself. We cannot say the boy sleeps 
a thing, or sleeps a person; neither can we say 
properly, ' The dog barks a man or a house.' 
Therefore the verbs *to sleep/ ^to bark,' and 
all such are intransitive. 

Sometimes the same verb may be used transi- 
tively or intransitively; as: — * The man walks 
(intrans.) ; or, * The man waXka the horse (trans.) 
L e. makes the horse walk. 



EXERCISE 5. 

Write out the subjoined sentences^ marking the verbs 
with a T, or an I, accordingly as they are transitive 
or intransitive. 

When the kettle boils, make the tea. Last night, 
the comet shone brightly. She lay on the soia all the 
morning. The wind blew violently. The doctor cured 
his patient. The door creaks. The poor man moaned. 
The mistress will carve the meat. I awoke at six 
o'clock. The patient recovered. When will he return? 
He has not yet returned the book. The mistress praised 
the little girl. The enemy fled from the field. The fire 
bums brightly. The boy burnt his hand. The vessel 
sailed yesterday. He sank, to rise no more. The boy 
swam across the river. The thieves had stolen the 

o 3 
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plate. The poor people have thriven since this affair. 
She wore the same dress. The sportsman shot seven 
brace of partridges. I laid the papers on the shelf. 
They slept the whole night without once waking. He 
fell to the ground. Yesterday, I wrote six letters. The 
policeman took the culprit into custody. I must finish 
my work by this evening. When will you go to mar- 
ket? He had served his country twenty-five years. 
The dog is lying imder the table. Call your brother. 
Tell him he may come with us. The sun glitters on 
the morning dew. They danced till two o'clock in the 
morning. 



CLASSES OF VERBS. 

English verbs may be classed under two heads ; 
weak and strong. 

Weak verba are those which form the past in- 
definite of the indicative mood by the addition of 
d or ed to the present indefinite ; as, adorn (pres.) 
adomecZ (past) ; amuse (pres.) amused (past). 

Many of these are contracted in the past tense : 
as put for putted ; sent for sended, &c 

Strong verbs are those which form the past 
indefinite of the indicative mood by changing 
the internal vowel sound of the present ; as, blow, 
blew; run, ran, &c. 

Mioced verbs are those in which the past tense 
indicative is formed by both processes ; a change 
of the vowel sound of the present, and the addi« 
tion of d or ^ final ; as, tell, told ; keep, kep^, &C4 
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STRONG VERBS. 

Strong verbs are subdivided into classes dis- 
tinguished by the vowel sound of the present 
tense. 



FIRST CT.ASa 




THIRD CLASS. 




An a Sotjnd, 




An / SoxjND. 


Present, 

bear 

break 

forsake 

shake 

stand 


Past, 

bore 

broke 

forsook 

shook 

stood 


Participle, 

borne 

broken 

forsaken 

shaken 

stood 


Present, Past, 
bite bit 
chide chid 
hide hid 
slide slid 


Participle, 

bitten 

chidden 

hidden 

slidden 


swear 
take 
tear ' 


swore 

took 

tore 


sworn 
taken 
torn 


begin 
bid 


began 
bade 


begun 
bidden 

(or bid) 
dung 


wear 


wore 


worn 


ding 


dung 


draw 
hang 


drew 

fell 

hung 


drawn 

fallen 

hung 


dig 
drink 
fling 
ring 


dug 
drank 
flung 
rang 


dug 
drunk 
flung 
mug 


SECOND CLASS. 


shrink 

• 


shrank 


shrunk 








smg 


sang 


sung 




An ^ Sound. 


sink 


sank ' 


sunk 


beat 


beat 


beaten 


spin 


spun 


spun 


bleed 


bled 


bled 


spit 


spat 


spat 


breed 


bred 


bred 


spring 


sprang 


sprung 


eat 


eat (ate) 


eaten 


stick 


stuck 


stuck 


feed 


fed 


fed 


sting 


stung 


stung 


lead 


led 


led 


strike 


struck 


struck 


meet 


met' 


met 


string 


strung 


strung 


read 


re&d 


re&d 


swim 


swam 


swum 


cleave 


dove 


cloven 


swing 


swung 


swung 


freeze 


froze 


frozen 


win 

• 


won 


won 


speak 


spoke 


spoken 


wring 


wrung 


wrung 


steal 


stole 


stolen 


abide 


abode 




weaye 


wove 


woven 


drive 


drove 


driven 


get 


got 


gotten or 

got 
forgotten 


give 


gave 


given 


forget 


forgot 


Ue 
ride 


lay 
rode 


lain 
ridden 


tr^d 


trod 


trodden 


rise 


rose 


risen 


see 


saw 


seen - 


shine 


shone 


shone 
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Present, Past. 

smite smote 

stride strode 

thrive throve 

write wrote 



bind 

find 

fight 

grind 

wind 



hound 

found 

fought 

gronnd. 

wound 



Participle. 
smitten 
stridden 
thriven 
written 

boxmd 

found 

fought 

ground 

wound 



FOUKTH CLASS. 
As Bound, 



blow 

crow 

fly 

grow 

hold 

know 

throw 



blew 

crew* 

flew 

grew 

held 

knew 

threw 



choose chose 
shoot shot 



blown 

crowed 

flown 

grown 

held* 

known 

thrown 

chosen 
shot 



PIFTH CLASa 

A USoxnxD, 

run ran ran 

become became become 
come came come 



CONTRACTED VERBS. 

Contracted verbs are divided 
into two classes ; 1. Those which 
make the past the same form 
as the present; and 2. Those 
which change the d final of the 
present into t in the past. 



FIRST CLASS. 



Present. 

burst 

cast 

cost 

cut 

hit 

hurt 

knit 

let 

put 

rid 

set 

shed 

shut 

sUt 

split 

spread 

thrust 



Past. 

burst 

cast 

cost 

cut 

hit 

hurt 

knit 

let 

put 

rid 

set 

shed 

shut 

slit 

split 

spread 

thrust 



Participle. 
burst 
cast 
cost 
cut 
hit 
hurt 
knit 
let 
put 
rid 
set 
shed 
shut 
sUt 
split 
spread 
thrust 



SECOND CLASS. 



bend 

build 

gild 

gird 

lend 

rend 

send 

spend 



bent 

built 

gilt 

girt 

lent 

rent 

sent 

spent 



bent 

built 

gilt 

girt 

lent 

rent 

sent 

spent 



MIXED VERBS. 

Mixed verbs are those whieh 
form the past tense by a change 
of the vowel sound, and the 
addition oi d or t fi^al; as: — 
teU— tol-d. 

bereave bereft bereft 

leave left left 

creep crept crept 

feel felt felt 

flee fled fled 



* Crowed or crew. 

* Formerly holden ; afi * a court will be hddmC 
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Present. 


Past. 


Participle. 


Present 


Past. 


Participle 


keep 


kept 


kept 


lose 


lost 


lost 


Bleep 


slept 


slept 


shoe 


shod 


shod 


weep 


wept 


wept 


do 


did 


done 


deal 


dealt 


dealt 


bring 


brought 


brought 


dream 


dreamt 


dreamt 


think 


thought 


thought 


hear 


heard 


heard 


buy 


bought 


bought 


mean 


meant 


meant 


work 


wrought* 


wrought* 


seek 


sought 


sought 


owe 


ought 


— 


beseech 


besought 


besought 


say 


said 


said 


catch 


caught 


caught 


may 


might 




teach 


taught 


taught 
sold 


can 


could* 


— 


sell 


sold 


shall 


should 


— 


teU 


told 


told 

F.XF.R( 


will 

:;isE 1. 


would 





Mark the verbs in the following sentences ; the Weak 
with a W; the Contracted with a C ; the Strong with 
an S ; and the Mixed with an M. 

He was expelled from school. A heavy sea struck 
the vessel. No one knew anything about it. He 
invited me to dinner. They amused themselves. 1 
saw it had been changed. We built seven houses. 
The smith shod the horse. They slept the whole night. 
The mob burnt several houses. Tell me what you 
think of this. He heard his brother repeat the lesson. 
"When did you come? I arrived last night. The 
thieves stole much property. He slit up his pen. 
They entertained hopes. He spoke to his friend. He 
possessed no power. How many pages do you write 
every day ? The enemy advanced rapidly. I forbear 
to say anything. He dealt in timber. We bent our 

> Also * worked.' 

• The past tense of * can ' was originally coude ; the 1 was 
afterwards introduced from its apparent analogy to wou/d and 
shon/d, the past tenses of vnU and shalL 
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steps liomewards. The government banished him. I 
thought he had proposed the same arrangement. This 
event excited the king's mind. His companions pushed 
him out of the room. They lent me some books. 
Will you give me a pen ? The servant swept the floor, 
and dusted the room. My brother rode to town. The 
boy fell from a tree, and hurt himself severely. What 
are you buying ? The king convoked the parliament. 
He brought home the gun, which burst as he was 
shooting. They swam across the river. See, what I 
have got for you ! £ing the bell. The duke won 
the battle. 

EXERCISE 2. 

Change the past into the present^ and the present into the 
past indicative, of all the Strong verbs tised in the fol- 
lowing sentences. 

I take your word for it. He wears a new coat. The 
bell rings. The boy tore his clothes. We saw your 
meaning. He sprang from the groimd. All his friends 
forsake him. The wind blew violently. The sports- 
man shoots well. I knew my lesson. My friend often 
comes to see me. The bird flew away. The enemy 
fled from the field. They do their duty. The shop- 
man sold two yards of cloth. That farrier shoes our 
horses. We heard something about it. I taught him 
Greek. The girls lose their time. We catch cold. 
The boy &res ill. I leave the house. The children 
sleep soundly. The father sends his son to school. I 
say what you tell me. The king holds a council. The 
boy grew very fest. The men fight desperately. It 
froze hard. I eat a hearty breakfast. 
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EXERCISE 3. 

Substitute the participle (complete) for the verbs in 
parentheses in the subjoined sentences. 

I have (bear) with your insolence long enough. He 
was (forsake) by all who had (know) him in his pro- 
sperity. The song was exquisitely (sing). His clothes 
are (wear) out. They had (take) away his books. The 
cloth has (shrink). The water was all (drink) and the 
bread all (eat). The pond will be (freeze) to-morrow. 
I have (forget) what you said. We were afraid he 
had (sink) ; but we found he had (swim) safoly across 
the river. The clock has already (strike) one. The 
silk was (spin). The cattle will be (drive) to market. 
I had (lie) down some time. The book was (lay) on 
the shelf. These words were (speak) solemnly. The 
traveller had (rise) early. The foundations of the 
earth were (cleave) asimder. Darius * had (fall) from 
his high estate.' The earth was (tread) down. 



ON THE USE OF THE TENSES. 

A distinction must be made in use between the 
indefinite and the incomplete forms of tenses in 
the indicative mood. 

1. The present i/adefinite expresses general or 
habitual action ; sis/Iread,^ that is, I read gene- 
rally, or, am in the habit of reading. 

2. The present incomplete expresses the con- 
tinuation of an action, that is, an action now* 
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begun and not ended ; as, ^ 7 am writingy that 
is, my writing is begun, and is going on. 

3. The past mdefinite expresses the perform- 
ance of an action at a past time, without specify- 
ing the exact time ; as, * / ^urote a letter.' 

4. The past incoTnplete expresses the perform- 
ance of an action begun at a past time, and not 
ended ; as, ' 7 was writing,^ that is, my writing 
was begun, but not ended. 



EXERCISE. 

Wnte out the following sentences^ selecting the correct 
one of the two forma in the parentheses. 

I always (am reading, or read ?) half-an-hour every 
day before breakfast. He (talked, or was talking ? ) to 
my friend when I (was arriving, or arrived? ) I (wrote, 
or was writing ? ) to my sister last week. What (do you 
speak, or are you speaking?) of? I (am telling, or 
tell ? ) him what (occurred, or was occurring ? ) the 
other day when we (were walking, or walked ? ) in the 
park. When I (stayed, or was staying?) in the 
country, I (was walking, or walked ? ) out every day. 
An obedient child always (is doing, or does?) what he 
is told. I (think, or am thinking?) you are right. 
Yesterday, when I (was speaking, or spoke ? ) to him 
about this affair, his friend (interrupted, or was inter- 
rupting ? ) us. The gardener (is carrying, or carries ? ) 
his goods every day to market. The scholars (repeat, 
or are repeating ? ) English poetry. My friend (was 
^puting, or disputed ? ) the question before we (were 
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arriving, or arrived ? ). I (remained, or was remain- 
ing ?) during the whole day. I (expect, or am ex- 
pecting?) that you (will come, or will be coming?) 
He (will be considering, or will consider?) this an 
insult. (Tell, or be telling?) me what you (are 
wanting, or want?). Will you (come, or be coming?) 
to see me to-morrow? I (was thinking, or thought?) 
it woidd (offend, or be offending ? ) him to (be spewing, 
or speak ?) on this subject. 

The present complete expresses a time present, 
and an action completed or finished ; thus, ^ I 
have written ' shows a time present (I have now), 
and an action completed (written). 

Caution. — Take care not to confound the pre- 
sent complete with the past indefinite. 



EXERCISE. 

The pupil 18 herCj as in the last exercise, to select the 
correct one of the two forms in the parentheses. 

Julius Caesar (has fought, or fought ?) many battles. 
The Duke of Wellington (won, or has won ?) the battle 
of Waterloo in 1815. I (have visited, or visited ?) 
your xmcle yesterday; but (found, or have foimd?) 
him no better. I (have just seen, or just saw ?) your 
friend. I (wrote, or have written?) my letter, and 
shall send it to the post immediately. When (did you 
see, or have you seen ?) your schoolfellows ? He (has 
come, or came ?) to see me last Monday. See I I (have 
brought, or brought ?) you some flowers. Last Christ- 
mas (I have begun, or began ?) to learn French. They 
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(went, or have gone?) to town yesterday, and (are 
just returned, or just returned ?) The last time I (saw 
or have seen ?) my friend, I (have understood, or un- 
derstood ?) from him what you now (are telling, or 
tell?) me. They (spoke, or have spoken?) to the 
governor last night. I never before (knew, or have 
known ?) what you (have told, or told ?) me last Sun- 
day. During the lecture on Tuesday, we (heard, or 
have heard ?) what greatly (has astonished, or asto- 
nished ?) us. We (met, or have met ?) some of your 
companions about an hour ago. I (was, or have been ?) 
in Germany last summer. I then (have studied, or 
studied ?) the language very diligently. My sister (has 
written, or wrote?) to her imcle last week. When 
(have you seen, or did you see ?) him ? 

The past complete expresses an action com- 
pleted, before another past action : it is always 
connected with the past indefinite ; as, * / Iiad 
finished (i.e.) before something else happened. 

Caution. — Take care not to confound the past 
complete with the past indefinite. 



EXERCISE. 

Write out the following sentences, choosing which of the 
two expressions in the parentheses is the correct one. 

He (had finished, or finished ?) talking, before I (en- 
tered, or had entered ?) the room. I soon (saw, or had 
seen ?) that some one (had been, or was ?) there before 
me. I (had understood, or imderstood ?) it to be as I 
(told, or had told ?) you ; but I (foimd, or had found?) 
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Fome time ago that I (had been, or was ?) all the while 
in error. I (saw, or had seen?) my friend before I 
(had met, or met ?) you. After some time (was, or 
had been ?) spent in visiting the North of England, we 
(had gone, or went ?) abroad. He (rode, or had rid- 
den ?) some miles, when he (had felt, or felt ?) too 
unwell to continue his jomrney. How long (were you, 
or had you been ?) there when the beU (had rung, or 
rang ?) ? They (were, or had been ?) assembled in the 
school-room, and (had commenced, or commenced?) 
their studies, when a loud noise (was, or had been ?) 
heard in the outer court. I (had thought, or thought) 
it imnecessaiy to explain this to you, till I (found, or 
had found?) you (misunderstood, or had misunder- 
stood?) the rule. He (came, or had come?) in from 
his walk, and (had taken, or took ?) his seat at the 
breakfast table, when he suddenly (fell, or had fallen ?) 
from his seat, and (had expired, or expired ?). What 
(had you been, or were you ?) doing before this (had 
occurred, or occurred ?) ? He (had been, or was ?) 
occupied during the three previous months in preparing 
his work for the press. 

Use the participle complete, and not the past 
indefinite^ after the forms of ' to have,' and * to 
be ' when used as signs. 

Caution. — Take care not to confound the par*- 
ticiple complete with the past indefinite. 

EXEBCISE. 

To he written as the last, 

I found some one had (stole, or stolen ?) my hand- 
kerchief. He had (run, or ran ?) into the garden. He 
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(began, or begun ?) Latin long before his brother. He 
had not (wrote, or written?) a page before he was 
called away. They said they had (forgotten, or forgot?) 
all about it. I fear he has (drank, or drunk?) too 
much wine. Who (rung, or rang ?) the bell ? They 
have (chose, or chosen ?) a wrong part. Have you 
(eat, or eaten ?) all the bread ? The wine was (shaken, 
or shook ?) by the servant. I thought he had (spoke, 
or spoken ?) to you. The exercise was well (wrote, or 
written ?). They told me the boy had (fallen, er fell ?) 
from the top of a tree. He had (showed, or shown ?) 
me how to do it. The glass was (biroken, or broke ?) 
in pieces. The cattle were (drove, or driven ?) to mar- 
ket. He was (forsook, or forsaken?) by his former 
acquaintances. The pond is (froze, or frozen ?) over. 
She (sung, or sang ?) that melody beautifuUy. He was 
(mistaken, or mistook?) for another man. Say, what 
disaster has (befell, or befellen ?) you. The man told me 
he had (foi^ven, or forgave ?) his son. The paper was 
(tore, or torn ?) in several places. The tradesman had 
(thi'iven, or throve ?) so well, that he was able to retire. 

A proposition stated as a universal truth, even 
though quoted at a past time, must have the verb 
in the present indefinite of the indicative mood. 

But if the dependent proposition be not a uni- 
versal truth, a past, present, or future tense must 
be used, according to circumstances. 

EXERCISE. 

To he written as the last. 

Bacon declared that the best way to arrive at the 
knowledge of physical truth (is, or was ?) by experi- 
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ment The secretajy informed the president that the 
letters (were, or are ?) not forthcoming. It did not 
escape the observation of the ancients that fever (pro- 
duces, or produced ?) thirst. Galileo was imprisoned 
bj order of the Inquisition for asserting that the earth 
(moves, or moved ?) round the sun. My friend said he 
(was, or is ?) happy to see us. Every one must have 
felt in all ages that virtue (was, or is 7) its own reward. 
The messenger tells me that the governor of the castle 
(is, or was ?) asleep, and (can, or could ?) not be dis- 
turbed. It was as plain as that two and two (make, or 
made ?) four. Many of the ancients believed that the 
Boiil (is, or was ?) immortal. On that occasion several 
statements were made which (are, or were 7) incorrect. 
The captain told the man he (can, or could ?) do no- 
thing for him. The master explained to the pupils 
that a circle (is, or was ?) a plane figure contained by 
one line, which (was, or is ?) called the circumference, 
and (is, or was 7) such that all straight lines drawn 
from the centre to the circumference (were, or are ?) 
equal to one another. 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Verbs that express condition, supposition, or 
uncertainty as to some future action, and axe 
preceded by a conjunction, must be in the sub- 
junctive mood. 

But when the sense is positive, the verb must 
be in the indicative, even when preceded by a 
conjunction. 

N.B. — ^The subjunctive mood is always coupled 
with the idea of a future action or state. * If it 

H 
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be so/ expresses what may possibly at some future 
time prove to be true. *If it is so,' expresses 
what is now ascertained to be true. 

EXERCISE. 

The pupil 18 to select the correct form in the parentheses. 

If he (listens, or listen ?; to your directions, he will 
be sure to do well. If, as you say, the bill (is, or be ?) 
passed, we shall soon feel its effects. If he (speak, or 
speaks ?) only to display his abilities, he is unworthy of 
attention. Unless the pupil (learns, or learn ?) faster, 
he will never know much. Though I (was, or were ?) 
perfect, yet I would not presume. If I (were, or 
was ?) in your place, I would act differently. Remem- 
ber what thou (wert, or wast?) and be humble. 
Despise no one, lest his condition (happen, or happens ?) 
to be thine. If he (desires, or desire ?) to gain the 
love of others, he does not use the proper means. 
Though self-denial (produce, or produces ?) some tmeaai- 
ness, it is light when compared with the pain of vicious 
self-indulgence. Suppose it (was, or were ?) different ; 
what then ? If you (be, or are ?) of that opinion, I 
have nothing to add. No fear lest dinner (cools, or 
cool ?) Take care that your work (is, or be ?) not spoiled. 
TeU me if it (is, or be ?) so. Whatever (happen, or 
happens ?) you shall be the first to know it. 

THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

The infinitive mood is used in three ways — Ist, 
subjectively ; as, ^ 2b act honestly is the duty of 
all men.' 2nd, objectively; as, *I wish to see 
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you.* 3rd, intentionally; as, *He went out to 
purchase some books.' 

N.B. — ^When the infinitive is used objectively, 
its sign * to ' is not always expressed. 

EXERCISE. 

Mark the infinitives tteed subjectively tvith an- S ; those 
used objectively^ with an O ; and those used to express 
intention, with an L Also underline the infinitives 
which have their sign ^ to ' understood. 

This made me think differently of him. Endeavour 
to improve your character. To bear complaints with 
patience is the duty of fiiendship. We heard the thun- 
der roar. You need not explain this any further. His 
mother lets him do just as he pleases. I hardly know 
what to adopt and what to reject. It is better to live 
on little than to spend more than we can afford. / His 
. friend wished to imdertake this speculation. They can- 
not escape. I have known him speak for three hours 
together on this subject. Desire the servant to call a 
coach. The design of learning. is either to render a 
man an agreeable companion to himself; or, if he is not 
bom to an estate, to supply that defect, and furnish 
him with the means of acquiring one. To be affected 
in any way is., at all times, in all places, and in all de- 
grees, to be disagreeable. He promised to send back 
the music. He is here to answer for himself. It is not 
pleasant to be spoken to in this manner. My sister is 
just going to pay you a visit. They expected to see us. 
To have been overruled in this matter was a subject of 
great mortification. 

H 2 
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The mjmitvve imd^taiUy when used objec- 
tively, expresses what is present or past with 
regard to the time of the goyeming verb ; as, 'I 
believe him (now) to 6^ an excellent man ; ' ' I 
believed him (then) to &6 an excellent man.' 

The mfinitive complete expresses an action 
performed prior to the time of the governing 
verb ; as, ^ G-alileo is said to ha/ve i/nvented the 
telescope,' 

EXERCISE. 

The pupil 18 to select the correct fonn in the parentheses. 

I intended (to call, or to have called?) oa jou yes- 
terday. He is r^)orted (to have been, or to be?) 
present on that occasion. They expected (to have 
heard, or to hear ?) from you this morning. It was 
their business (to interpose, or to have interposed?) 
their kind offices. I desired the boy (to have taken, or 
to take ?) back the parcel to the coach-office. It was 
his duty (to do, or to have done ?) as he was desired. 
It was necessary for them (to have lost, or to lose?) no 
time. They would have found it difficult (to invent, or 
to have invented ?) such a species of beings. Judging 
from his conversation, he seems (to have studied, or to 
study ?) the classics with great attention. . If these per- 
sons had intended (to deceive, or to have deceived ?) 
us, they would have taken care (to have avoided, or to 
avoid ?) those objections^ It would have been gratify- 
ii^ to me (to reheve, or, to have relieved ?) him in his 
difficulties. His determination was too strong (to have 
been, or to be ?) shaken by so slight an opposition. He 
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was much better than I expected (to find, or to have 
found ?) him. It woxdd have afforded me great plea- 
sure (to be, or to have been ?) the bearer of such good 
news. I believe my late friend (to have been, or to 
be ?) a most excellent man. The Roman orator Cicero 
is said (to be, or to have been?) a man of most amiable 
disposition. No modem nation has been found (to have 
excelled, or to excel?) the ancient Greeks in art. 
Julius Cesar is considered (to be, or to have been ?) 
one of the greatest soldiers of antiquity. Nothing 
could have induced him (to have acted, or to act ?) 
against what he considered (to be, or to have been ?) 
his duty. 

PARTICIPLE FOR INFINITIVE. 

After some verbs, the incomplete paxticiple (in 
ing) may be used, instead of the infinitive. 

NJB. — The infinitive expresses the simple act ; 
the partu^iple, the continued or repeated act. 

EXERCISE. 

Write out the following sentences^ substituting the parti- 
ciple (in ing) for the infinitive mood. 

1 saw the boy strike his brother. We heard him 
speak to his friend. The travellers beheld the sim set 
b^iind the mountain. They observed him chmb the 
wall. If I ever find you act in this way again, I shall 
be extremely angry. He folt the sun scorch him 
terribly. The water *has just begun to boil. The 
oolprit was observed to escape through the garden. 
The prisoner was seen to carry off all the booly. Did 

h3 
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you hear your brother say anything about it? They 
saw the gardener dig up those roots, and transplant 
them to another part of the garden. 

The participle complete, and the past indefi- 
nite indicative of weak verbs, both end in ed: 
take care not to confound them. 

N.B. — The participle expresses a condition or 
state of things ; the verb expresses an action. 

EXEBCISE. 

Mark all the words in italics in the follotving sentences 
with aT or aY, accordingly as they are participles 
or verbs. . 

She amused the little children. I found her seated in 
the arbour. This story, though badly told^ was in itself 
interesting. Freed from all anxiety, he now devoted 
himself to his fevourite study. Secluded from society, 
he passed his life in retirement. The merchants 
engaged in this commerce. Alarmed at this intrusion, 
they violently remonstrated, I continued my occupa- 
tion undisturbed. Many, allured by this prospect, 
settled in the island. Struck with consternation, they 
immediately conceded all our demands. The republi- 
cans, flushed with success, now became more ambitious. 
The two ships sailed, both commanded by skilful 
captains. Being endowed with many high qualities, 
he acquired a great, reputation. Tou may go, pro- 
vided I am well enough to accompany you. When 
informed of these transactions^ he hesitated. Both 
sides prepared for war. These fears, added to the 
horrors of the impending contest, increased their pros- 
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pect of new enemies. The minister, well acquainted 
with the conspiracy, ordered ail those concerned in it 
to he arrested. The enemy retained possession of the 
city. Spain abandoned all the tovms conquered in the 
last campaign. He refused to comply with the request. 
Deceived by these appearances, the Commons voted a 
large sum for the prosecution of the war. 

Both the participles, complete and incomplete^ 
may be used as attributive adjectives. 

N.B. — When so used, they are always placed 
before the noims they qualify. 

EXERCISE. 

Mark the words in italics either with a P o^' an A, 
accordingly as they are used as participles or adjec^ 
lives. 

It was a very amusing story. I found him amusing 
his companions with an accoimt of his adventures. 
Astonished at this event, the king ordered the general 
to quit the country. This letter revealed the whole 
plot to the astonished governor. Rising in their de- 
mands, they at length claimed the right of organising a 
new government. He was then a rising officer. No 
arguments could induce the terrified captive to be com- 
posed. Terrified by these threats, the soldiers imme- 
diately laid down their arms. He expressed sorow for 
his offence, promising to do better for the future. This 
boy is one of my most promising pupils. Thus ahan-^ 
doned by his partisans, he began to despair of success. 
He is an abandoned character. They became declared 
enemies. I shall adhere to the principles already de-^ 

b4 
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dared. This was the finishing stroke to his poli<^. 
Finishing the despatch, he delivered it to the messenger. 
She is & finished performer. Incensed at this news, the 
king ordered the president to be arrested. Nothing 
could appease the anger of the incensed monarch. The 
prince, always intriguing, repeatedly insulted the queen 
and the cardinal. By the advice of this intriguing pre- 
late, the prince was arrested. His opinion was openly 
declared. 



ON ADVERBS. 

An adverb is a word which qualifies verbs, 
adjectives, and sometimes other adverbs, as to 
time, place, maimer, degree, &c. ; as, * He often 
comes here;^ *She was eoctremely kind;' *The 
water flows very genUyJ* * 

Adverbs are of various classes : — 

1. Of tvme ; as, now, then, when, always, often, 
seldom, before, late, to-day, to-morrow, yesterday, 
early, presently, long, ever, hereafter, yet, soon. 

2. Of place ; as, here, there, where ; hither, 
thither, whither ; hence,«thence, whence ; yonder, 
above, below, aroimd, backwards, forwards ; near, 
far, within, forth, off, by. 

3. Of manner; as, how, so, softly, quietly, 
quickly, well, ill, brightly, ably, &c. 

• * In some few cases, adverbs qualify noims ; as, * It is 
almost time,* — * nearly seyen o'clock,* &c. 
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4. Of degree; as, very, too, almost, quite, 
nearly, much. 

5. Of qua/ntity ; as, much, little, enough. 

6. Of affirmation arid negation ; as, yes, yea, 
aye, no, nay, not, never. 

7. Of numher; as, once, twice, thrice; first, 
secondly, thirdly, &c. 

EXERCISE. 

Faint out the adverbs in the following sentences, and 
show to which class thet^ belong. 

How do you do ? Very well, I thank you. It sel- 
dom, if ever, happens. Shall you arrive late ? No ; I 
shall he with you early. He is so easily alarmed that 
I am always on my guard. * Fly not yet.' They live 
close hy. It was well done. The room was hung 
round with festoons. The affairs were so iU managed 
that the company soon &iled. She was almost dead 
with fidght. I am quite certain that I never saw him 
before. They called once or twice. Have you enough 
to eat ? Oh, yes I I am much obliged to you. He is 
not so diligent as he was formerly. I was then too 
young to imderstand the question ; now, I find it easy 
enough. The boys were swinging backwards and for- 
wards on the gate. Will you take any more ? I am 
&r from being of the same opinion • He was just going 
off, when the bell rang violently. * Hence, loathed 
Melancholy ! ' Where is your brother ? Yonder he 
walks. Softly ; not so fiwt, if you please. My brother 
is nearly fourteen years of age. It will not be long 
before I see you again. My sister wiQ be here pre- 
sently. 
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ON CONJUNCTIONS. 

A conjunction is a word that joins nouns, ad-' 
jectives, and sentences together ; as, * My brother 
aTid sister are gone ; ' * He is good and wise ; ' 
* I will do so, since he advises it.' 

Conjunctions are divided into classes, as: — 

1. Gopvlative ; and, also, both — and. 

2. DisjuTictive ; either — or, neither — nor, 
whether — or, lest, but, nevertheless, though, 
although, yet. 

3. Causal * because, for, since, that. 

4. Comparative; than. 

5. Conditional ; if, unless. 

6. Illative ;^ then, therefore, wherefore. 

7. Of Equality ; so, as, as-well-as. 

The conjunctions in the list below are followed 
by others as their correlatives : — 

As as . . I am a« old a« he. 

As ao , . As this has happened, so will it happen 

again. 
Both .... and . Both he and my brother came. 
Either . . . or . . Either one or the other is -wrong. 
Neither . . . nor . It is neither you nor I. 

So as . . He is not so dever as his brother. 

Though . . . yet . Ihtrngh he is strong, ^et I do not fear 

him. 
Whether . . or . . I do not know whether he or his friend 

will come. 



* That is, leading to an inference or conclusion. 
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EXERCISE. 

Mark the conjunctions in the following sentences, as 

copulative, disjunctive, ^c. 

Since you will not imdertake this oSEblit, either I or 
my brother will do it. I have no doubt that you will 
accomplish your purpose. ^ Enough is as good as a 
feast.' Though I cautioned him, yet he would not take 
my advice. He adopted this plan, because he thought 
it the best. James is fourteen months older than John. 
Not only my sisters, but some of their friends also, are 
coming. I told him that you were very angry. The 
outhouseB, as well as the building itself, were consumed. 
I cannot accompany you, for I have an appointment. 
He would not do this, lest he should vex his &.ther. 
You will never improve, unless you work more dili- 
gently. Both the boy and the girl are ill. He can 
neither read nor write. I conclude, then, that you 
will not come. The weather is not so fine as it was 
yesterday. He is good, therefore he is happy. It is 
of no consequence whether he think so or not. 



ON PREPOSITIONS. 

A preposition is a word placed between nouns 
and pronouns, to show the relation of one to the 
other ; as, * The box is on the table.' (Here, the 
preposition * on ' shows the relation between the 
box and the table.) * The box is under the table.' 
(Here, under shows a diiSferent relation between 
the box and the table.) 
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The prepositions in most frequent use axe : — 



alx>at 


before 


during 


upon 


towards 


above 


behind 


except 


oyer 


under 


across 


below 


for 


out df 


underneath 


after 


beneath 


from 


regarding 


up 


againflt 


bedside 


in 


respecting 


with 


along 


between 


intx) 


since 


within 


amidfit 


beyond 


instead of 


through 


without ■ 


among 


by . 


near 


throughout 




around 


concerning 


of 


to 




at 


down 


on 


touching 





N.B. — The noun or pronoun which follows and 
depends on a preposition is always objective — i. e., 
governed by the preposition. 



EXERCISE. 

Underline the prepositions in the following sentences. 

Books and £owers were arranged in various ways 
about the room. He sat between me and my brother. 
Above the mantel-piece hung a portrait of my father. 
Rowing across the river, the boatmen ran against a 
barge. They were walking along the lake, when they 
perceived something in the water, which they at first 
took for a fish. After a. time, however, and on closer 
inspection, it proved to be a lady's slipper. Among 
the boys, there was one, in the first class, of superior 
abilities. He will be here by six o'clock ; long before 
breakfast. They are all gone up to town except his 
brother. Instead of waiting for his companions, he 
walked down the street alone. I have heard notiiing 
of this matter since Christmas. During the night a 
storm broke over the house. This is the third time 
within a few years that he has been in difiiculties. 
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Their countiy-hoase is situated upon an eminence near 
our estate. He will never get through his work with- 
out assistance. The dog is lying among the papers 
under the table. Concerning such behaviour, we may 
say it is beneath our consideration. He is &r beyond 
his brother in his studies. They sat beside the master. 
Biding round the walls of Mantes, William's horse put 
his hoof on some hot ashes. The sun set behind the 
hill. They are walking with some friends. The boy 
fell into a pit, and was with much difficulty rescued 
from his perilous situation. In the room below the 
ground floor there were two engines. The carriage 
is driving up the avenue; 



ON THE USE OF CERTAIN PREPOSITIONS. 

The idiom of the English language requires 
that certain nouns, verbs, and adjectives, be fol- 
lowed by particular prepositions ; as, * I confide 
m his friendship;' *He is proud of his new 
dignity,' &c. 

The words in the following list require the pre- 
position at after them : — 

blush 
catch 
ooncem 



oonniye 

dexterous 

estimate 



frightened 

firown 

grumble 

knock 

land 

laugh 



look 

offended 

overjoyed 

rejoice 

smile 

murmur 



shudder 

surprised 

stay 

value 

wonder 

exasperated 



The following require against after them : — 



caution 
contend * 
dash 



fight 

lean 

militate 



murmur 

operate 

prejudiced 



protest 

sin 

Btrive 



' To contend against, when opposed ; to contend loithi when 
several strive for some common object. 
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The words in the subjoined list must' be fol- 
lowed by for : — 



affection 


care 


ask 


consoled 


atone 


design 


blame 


fit 



fondness 
good 
gneye 
long (verb) 



praised 
punished 
regard 
substitute 



taste (noun) 

thirst 

weep 



The words below must be followed by 6e- 
tween: — 



agreement f afiSnity 
analogy c6ntrast 



difference 
intervene 



After the following, from is required : — 



alienate 

averse 

avert 

banish 

borrow 

conceal 



defend 

depart 

derogation 

descended 

desist 

detract 



differ . 

different 

dissent 

distinguish 

emerge 

escape 



exclude 

ftee 

hinder 

inseparable 

preserve 

prevent 



recover 

refrain 

relieve 

retire 

subtract 

swerve 



The following are used with the preposition 



m: 



abound 


deficient 


glory (verb) 


acquiesce 


delight 


hold 


arrayed 


difficulty 


inserted 


bathed 


expert 


interested 


confide 


fruitful 


involve 



persevere 

persist 

poor 

pride 

versed 



The following require into after them: — 

entry | initiated | penetrate | sink 

After the following, the idiom requires of: — 



accuse 

abhorrence 

acquit 

ambitious 

approve 

beg 

bereft 

boast 



capable 


diminution 


clear 


dispose 


composed 


divested 


consist 


doubt 


convinced 


enamoured 


deprive 


exclusive 


deserving 


fond 


destitute 


greedy 



hear 

ignorant 

independent 

inform 

observance 



productive 
proud 



pursuance 

rob 

sensible 

significant 

sick 

void 

want 

worthy 
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lU 



The following must be used with oUy or 
upon : — 



bestow 

caU 

confer 



depend 
devolve 
fawn 



frown 

impoFO 

intent 



reflect 

rely 

smile 



The words in the list below must be followed 



by the preposition to : — 



abandon 


amount 


conform 


inclined 


accede 


annex 


consonant 


indifferent 


access 


answer 


condemn 


inured 


accommodate 


antipathy 


conduce 


indulgent 


according 


approach 


congenial 


insensible 


adapt 


apply 


consent 


introduce 


add 


aspire 


consign 


invite 


address 


assent 


derogatory 


necessary 


adequate 


attain 


dislike 


obedient 


adhere 


attend 


endeared 


obliged 


affinity 


bind 


exception 


offensive 


afireeable 


compare 


exposed 


opposed 


allude 


concede 


foreign 


partial 



pertain 

preferable 

prejudicial 

pursuant 

subject 

suitable 

troublesome 

true 

trust 

useful 

yield 



EXERCISE 1. 

The learner is to insert the proper preposition in the 

blank spaces. 

They steered clear — all obstacles. The king 
conferred honours his nobles. He lived conform- 
ably this example. I am convinced — the 

truth of his statement. His character is deficient 
— — firmness. Their safety depended »— the skill 
and activity of the guide. This duty now devolved 
■' the eldest son. The subject is involved — 
obscurity. This opinion differs ^— the one you held 

yesterday. His manners endeared him aU his 

friends. This is no exception ■ the rule. This 
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calculation is exclusiye incidental expenses. His 

remarks are foreign the question. ' Fortune 

frowned his humble birth.' The man was greedy 

honours. He was ignorant — - the elements of 

the language. The one idea is inseparable tihe 

other. The boy is intent his book. The mother 

was proud her son. This step was most preju- 
dicial — his interests. I did this in pursuance 

your orders. When I reflected ■ what had hap- 
pened, I could not be offeilded him. Every one 

rejoiced — his success. You may rely — ^ my 

word. We ought not to repine our lot. His 

friend sympathised ■ ■■■ him. 

EXERCISE 2. 

Has he a taste -.— - music ? My cousin has a con- 
tinual thirst ■ knowledge. The minister triumphed 

all his enemies. You may confide a man 

who is true ■ his principles. Axe you versed 

these matters ? I waited an hour my friend. The 

plan failed for want frmds. That subject is un- 
worthy — his talents. He expressed his abhorrence 

■ such conduct. The style abounds technical 

terms. As Mr. A. is absent this meeting, I shall 

abstain ■ making any remarks on his conduct. The 

&ther acceded his son's request. All ranks had 

easy access — the governor. This has been done 

according your request. King George HI. was 

deliberately accused falsehood John Wilkes. 

I am not acquainted him. The dauphin did not 

acquiesce this arrangement. We must acquit 

him ■ all participation the crime. His Ian- 
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gnage was well adapted the understanding of his 

audience. Words are often inadequate — the ex- 
pression of strong feelings. The king was every day 

more and more alienated the people. You should 

attend what is said. He is averse ■ going 

much into society. May Heaven avert such a misforr 
tune us 1 The gardener bestowed special atten- 
tion these flowers ; and had good reason to boast 

his success rearing them. 

EXERCISE 3. 

The governor connived the prisoner's escape. 

They protested all interference. The following 

agreem^it was made the two parties. His fond- 
ness his children was remarkable. Let nothing 

prevail you to make you swerve your duty. 

He persevered his attempts. He penetrated 

the heart of the forest. I am convinced his guilt. 

His apparent innocence imposed — everybody. The 

poor man was robbed his watch. This plan is far 

preferable the former. I shall adhere the 

principles already declared. I beg — you not to 

consent tins arrangement. He has relieved them 

— the pressure of poverty. This will greatly con- 
duce their comfort. I could not prevent him 

doing it. He was invited spend a day with 

us. This clause was afterwards inserted the will. 

They were inured hardships. He is deserving 

all the praise he receives. We were deeply inte- 
rested the story. They were deprived the 

common necessaries of life. A certain observance 

&shion is proper. He found the greatest difficulty — 

I 
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SYNTAX. 

Syntax is that division of grammar which treats 
of the relation of words to each other. 

There are two great principles of syntax ; viz. 
1, concord ; and 2, government. 

Concord means the agreement of words to- 
gether. When we say, ' the sun shines,^ there is 
a concord or agreement between the verb * shines,' 
and its subject 'sun.' In the expression, *a 
good man,' there is an agreement between the 
adjective 'good,' and the noun 'man.' 

There are two concords, or forms of agreement, 
in grammar. 

1. Between the subject and the verb. 

2. Between the adjective and noim. 

FIRST CONCORD. 
SUBJECT AND VERB. 

A verb must agree with its subject in number 
and person, that is, it must be of the singular or 
plural number ; and of the first, second, or third 
person, according to its subject. 

To find the subject to the verb, put the ques- 
tion who or whdt before the verb, and the answer 
will be the subject ; as, ' The boy reads.' Who 
reads? Answer: the boy. ' The house was built.' 
What was built ? Answer : the house. 
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The first person is the one who speaks; as, 
(sing.) ' I am coming,' (plur.) * We are coming.' 

The second person is the one spoken to ; as, 
(sing.) * Thou art wrong ; ' (plur.) ' You ' are wrong. 

The thi/rd person is the person or thing spoken 
of; as, (sing.) ' He is strong ; ' ' She is good ; ' 
' It is right.' (plur.) ' They are good (strong, or 
right).' 

EXERCISE. 

Supply the proper forms of verbs in the blank spaces. 

Thou done wrong. He £)iirteen years 

old next spring. They ■ expelled him from school. 
What you done with your book ? My brother 

at the head of his class. They — won 

the prize. *Thou ■ the man.' The mountains 

covered with snow. You — good reason to 

be satisfied. ^ Plato thou > well." The passage 

— been made in ten days. We ■ of opinion 

that this advice should be followed. He fluently 

and correctly. What — you — ^ doing? The 

^^ws made by the queen and parliament. 

The subject of a verb may be either simple 
(that is, consisting of one word), or complex (con- 
sisting of several taken together); as, 1, ^The 
people flew to arms ' (here the subject is simple) ; 
2, ' Not to know me argues yourselves unknown,' 
(here the subject is complex ; it consists of several 
words : — * Not to know me.') 

13 
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Exercise. 

Copy out the following sentences, marking the simple 
subjects with an S, and the complex with a^ C, 

To be ignorant of these things reflects the greatest 
discredit on him. The general brought the campaign 
to a successful close. The coasts were bristling with 
cannon. To settle this question permanently is no 
easy matter. Your having chosen me to be the leader 
of this colony, is an honour suflicient to content me. 
The difference is easily perceived. To ask impossi- 
bilities is ridiculous. The nightingales were singing 
sweetly. The immense popidarity of Chaucer's * Can- 
terbury Tales' is proved by the number of manuscript 
copies still remaining. Experience is the best master. 
' The iron tongue of midni^t has tolled twelve.' The 
princess cast her eyes upon the river. A knowledge 
of dates is indispensable to a proper understanding of 
history. 

1. When the sentence begins with the pronoun 
*it,' the subject is inverted, that is, put after 
instead of before the verb; as, ^It would be 
madness to adopt this plan.' (Here, ' it ' stands 
for * to adopt this plan.') 

2. The subject to a verb is frequently ex- 
pressed by a proposition ; as, * That the Norman 
Conquest took place in 1066, is known to every 
reader of English history.' 

N.B. Both these forms may be inverted; we 
may say with equal propriety, *To adopt this 
plan would be madness;' and ^It is known to 
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every reader of English history that the Norman 
Conquest took place in 1066.' 



EXERCISE. 

Write out the following sentences, inverting the 
forms ;— 

It is dangerous to hatha in deep water. It is not 
very prohable that he will soon recover. That the 
Supreme Being may be more easily propitiated in one 
place than in another is the dream of idle superstition. 
How he was engaged during that period does not ap- 
pear. It is evident, even to the most casual observer, 
that he must have studied the subject deeply. It was 
never expected that he would be successful. How the 
party survived such fearful hardships is incredible. It 
never was supposed that the power of thinking is 
inherent in matter. That the early period of Roman 
history is mixed up with fable is now the opinion of 
the great majority of scholars. 

Two or more subjects of the singular number 
connected by the conjunction ' and ' require verbs 
and pronouns belonging to them to be of the 
plural number; as, 'My brother and sister are 
coming to us, and will bring their children with 
them.' 

But two or more subjects very closely con- 
nected, or co-existent, must have a verb of the 
singular number ; as, ' Bread and butter is good.' 



I 4 
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EXERCISE. 



Supply the proper verbs and pronouns in the blank 

spaces. 

Epaminondas and Pelopidas illustrioua Theban 

generals. Wine and water — refreshing in hot 

weather. History and geography necessary 

branches of education. Two and three five. My 

uncle and aunt walking in the park. The chaise 

and pair at the door when I arrived. Miss B. 

and her servant expected to-morrow. Livy and 

Tacitus the most eminent Roman historians, and 

works are still read with delight. ' Early to bed 

and early to rise — a man healthy, wealthy, aiid 
wise.' Demosthenes and Cicero « the greatest ora- 
tors of antiquity ; and left behind them many proo& of 

genius. The ' Coach and Horses* ■ a n excellent 

inn. The richness, grandeur, and loveliness of the 

scenery indescribable. Bread and cheese and 

beer — our usual supper. Chaucer's wit and hu- 
mour — remarkable. Soda-water and brandy — 

prescribed by the doctor. Thomas and Heniy 

coming to dinner. Bread and butter handed to 

the guesta. Both the bread and the butter good. 

* Slow and steady the race.' 

1. Two or more subjects of the singular number, 
coupled by the conjimction ' or,' or ' nor,' must 
have verbs and pronouns referring to them in 
the singular ; as, ^ Neither he nor his brother is 
able to do it.' 

2, When subjects of different numbers are 
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coupled by 'or,' or *nor,' the verb and pro- 
noun must be plural ; as, ' Either he or his as- 
sistants are able to do it,' 

N.B, Put the plural noun immediately before 
the verb. 

EXERCISE. 

Copy out the following sentences, choosing the correct 
form from the two given in the parentheses. 

My friend or hk foreman (pay or pays?) the men 
every Saturday. My brother or his companions (is or 
are 7) to blame. Neither America nor the West Indies 
(were or was?) known to the ancients. The prince 
or his courtiers (is or are ?) arrived. Neither he nor 
they (have or has?) been idle. He or Eliza (is or 
are ?) in the garden. Neither tea nor coffee (are or is) 
produced in England. There (is or are ?) one or two 
left. Either he or some of his clerks (have or has ?) 
made this mistake. No trouble nor expense (have or 
has ?) been spared. James or John (have or has ?) my 
book. Man is not such a machine as a clock or a 
watch, which (move or moves ?) merely as (they or it ?) 
(is or are ?) moved. There (is or are ?) neither honoiu', 
nor virtue, nor utility in resisting the return of kind- 
ness. Either his gratitude or his compassion (were or 
was ?) excited. When sickness, infirmity, or misfor- 
tune (affect or affects ?) us, the sincerity of friendship 
is proved. Neither impudence nor cowardice (stains 
or stain ?) his character. An ostentatious, a feeble, a 
tmrsh, or an obscure style (are or is ?) always faulty. 
Either avarice or domestic cares (has or have ?) misled 
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him. Neither the captain, nor the passengers, nor any 
of the crew (were or was ?) saved. A man may see a 
metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well as read 
(it or them ?) in a description. Death, or some worse 
misfortune, soon (divide or divides ?) them. Ignorance 
or negligence (has or have ?) caused this mistake. 

1. Collective nouns which have no plural form, 
generally have verbs and pronouns referring to 
them in the plural ; as, ' The cattle are 'grazing 
in the meadow.' 

2. But those collective nouns which have both a 
singular and a plural form, must have verbs and 
pronouns to agree with them, accordingly as 
they may be used in a singular or plural sense ; 
as, ' The nation is powerful.' ' The parties are 
opposed.' 

EXERCISE. 

To be done as the last. 

The public (is or are ?) most respectfully informed, 
&c. The committee (have or has?) issued the fol- 
lowing notice. The crew (is or are ?) nearly completed. 
The rest (are or is ?) now on board. The party (are 
or is ?) much divided. What (does or do ?) the people 
want? The crowd (were or was?) so great, that we 
made our way with difficulty through (it or them ?). 
The parliament (is or are ?) composed of queen, lords, 
and commons. The church (have or has ?) no power 
to interfere in this case. The fleet (have or has ?) just 
sailed up the Channel. The fish (was or were ?) caught 
in great numbers. Never (were or was?) people so 
infatuated ? Ten sail of the line (are or is ?) to join 
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the fleet. One hundred horse (marches or march ?) 
this morning to the camp. The company (was or 
were?) informed of this misfortune. The peasantry 
(goes or go ?) barefoot, and the middle class (makes or 
make?) use of wooden shoes. The court of Rome 
(were or was ?) not without solicitude. The House of 
Commons (was or were ?) of small weight. An army 
of 20,000 men (was or were ?) assembled. The coimcil 
(is or are ?) not agreed upon the report. 

!• Collective nouns which have no singular 
form require verbs and pronouns of the plural 
number. 

2. Two or more subjects of different persons, 
coupled by the conjunction * and,' require verbs 
and pronouns of the plural number. 

N.B. — The verb must here agree m person 
with the first rather than the second, and the 
second rather than the third ; for example : — 

He and I (= we) are (1st. pi.) of the same opinion. 
Thou and he (= you) are (2nd. pi.) of the same 
opinion. 

EXERCISE. 

To be done as the last. 

The classics (are or is ?) much studied. What (is or 
or are ?) you and he doing. I and my sister (do or 
does ?) not expect to see him. He and his jfriends (is 
or are?) expected this evening. The mathematics 
(are or is?) his favourite study. The bellows (is or 
arc ?) broken, and (they or it ?) are now useless. You 
and I (am or are?) to remain here. He and they 
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(finds or find?) no difiicultj in learning (their or his?) 
lessons. The alms (have or has ?) been equally dis- 
tributed. My brother and his dogs (are or is ?) gone 
for a walk. Politics (is or are 7) not to his taste ; he 
never meddles with (it or them?) The ashes (was or 
were ?) preserved in an urn. Great pains have or 
has?) been taken with this subject. (Has or have?) 
he and his schoolfellows written (his or their) exer- 
cises? 'And so (was or were?) James and John.' 
The thanks of the committee (were or was ?) voted to 
him. His wages (have or has?) been diminished. 
James, and thou, and I (am, art, is, or are?) much 
altered. (This is, or these are?) excellent news. 
Means (have or has ?) been taken to prevent the recur- 
rence of such an accident. By (this or these ?) means he 
accomplished his purpose. No tidings (has or have ?) 
been heard of him since his departure. The Roman 
kalends (were or was ?) the first day of the month. 

1. Caution. — ^When a singular subject is fol- 
lowed by the preposition ' with,' and its governed 
words, the verb and pronoun must be of the 
singular number ; as^ * My brother, with some of 
his schoolfellows, is to spend hia holidays with us.' 

2. The pronouns eachy every, either, and one, 
when used as subjects, always require verbs and 
pronouns in the singular; as, * Every man is 
responsible for his actions,' * to each his suffer- 
ings.' * One hardly knows what to do.' 

3. Both, used as a subject;, must be followed by 
a plural verb ; as, * Both are useful.' AH requires 
a plural verb when qualifying individual objects ; 
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as, ^All the boys are diligent ;* but it requires a 
verb of the singular number when used in a col- 
lective sense; as, ^All the nieat is eaten up.' 

EXERCISE. 

Choose the right form in the parentheses. 

Each of the boys (were or was ?) admonished. The 
bed, vrith the furniture, and a valuable Ubraiy (was or 
were ?) entirely destroyed. One of the men (are or 
is ?) ill. The ship, with all her crew, (was or were ?) 
lost. The general, as well as all the other conspirators 
(were or was ?) arrested, and thrown into prison. All 
of them (is or are ?) asleep. Prosperity, with humility 
(render or renders?) (its or their?) possessor truly 
amiable. They sat, each on (their or his ?) throne. 
Let each esteem others better than (himself or them- 
selves ?) My uncle, together with all those concerned 
in this transaction, (were or was?) utterly ruined. 
* The language should be both perspicuous and correct ; 
in proportion as either of these two qualities (is or are ?) 
wanting, it is imperfect.' Every one of hie letters (bear 
or bears ?) (regular dates, or a regular date ?) and (con- 
tain or contains?) proofs of attachment. James, as 
well as John, (were or was ?) present on that occasion. 
The poor man, with all his family (was or were?) 
burnt to death. Every town (was or were ?) burnt ; 
every grove and every tree (were or was ?) cut down. 
Mr. H., with some of his friends (was or were ?) with 
with me this morning. Each beast, each insect (is or 
are ?) happy in (their or its ?) own sphere. The philo- 
sophy as well as the religion of the Chinese (concur or 
concurs?) to support a patriarchal despotism. The 
ship, with aU its appurtenances (were or was ?) ready 
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to sail. Each of these packets (contain or contains ?) 
something for you. 

1. The verbs 'to be,' Ho become,' 'to seem,' 
&c., and passive forms of verbs signifying ^to 
name,' require the same form of the noun and 
pronoim (i. e, subjective or objective) after as 
before them ; as, * /ift was not I who said so ;' 'I 
knew it to be hvmJ* 

2. When the relative is used as a subject, the 
verb must be of the same person as the ante- 
cedent to that relative; as, */ who have^ thou 
who hasty he who has seen,' &c. 

EXERCISE. 

To be done as the last 

It was (him or he ?) who wrote that letter. If I 
were (he or him?) I would follow that advice. I 
always imagined it to be (him or he?) who made 
that journey. Do you believe it was (she or her ?) 
whom we saw? *0 thou that (look or lookest?) 
from thy sole dominion.' I supposed it to be (her 
or she ?) Do not be alarmed ; it is only (I or me ?) 
I, who now (speaks or speak ?) to you, forewarn you 
of the danger. Art thou the wretch who (hast or 
has?) committed such atrocious crimes? I imme- 
diately knew it to be (him or he ?) Had I known it 
was (he or him ?) and not (them or they ?) I would 
certainly not have admitted him. My friends and 
myself, who (was or were?) not so fetigued as the 
others, w^ed on to the next village. I am the 
general who (command or commands ?) in this district. 
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I believe it to have been (they or them ?) Thou art the 
man who (has or hast ?) been so kind to me. At first 
I thought it was (her or she ?) ; but I soon found it 
was her sister. Who is there ? (I or me ?) It is only 
(me or I?) who (thinks or think?) you should be 
blamed. (Whom or who?) are you? It seems to 
have been (him or he?) who conducted himself so 
well. Was it she or they who (was or were?) late? 
* (Whom or who ?) do men say that I am.' He (whom 
or who) ye pretend reigns in heaven. (Who or whom ?) 
do you think I met the other day ? I know not (who 
or whom ?). 



SECOND CONCORD. 
ADJECTIVE AND NOUN. 

The articles a (or an) and the are always used 
with nouns. 

■ 

ON THE USE OV THE ARTICLES. 

I. The numeral article. 

The numeral article is used : — 

1. Only before nouns of the singular number. 

2. To point out any or some one person or 
thing ; as> * Give me a pen,' ' A man wishes to 
speak with you.' 

3. Before the comparative degree of adjectives 
when followed by the conjunction * than ;' as, ' He 
is a stronger boy thm Ms cousin.' 

4. After the pronouns such, many, and what 
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(exclamatory), followed by nouns in the singular 
number; also, after adjectives preceded by the 
adverbs too, 80^ and how ; as, * Do not make such 
a noise;' ^ Many a man has suflFered from his 
own imprudence ;' * What a fine day 1 ' * This is 
too bad an excuse;' *I never heard so weak an 
argument;' * How large a portion will they re- 
ceive?' 

11. The demonstrative article. 

The demonstjative article is used — 

1. With a noim of either number ; as, * The 
boy is diligent ; ' * The boys are diligent.' 

2. To point out some particular person or 
thing; as, * Shut the door ;' * Call the servant.' 

3. Before a noun representing a whole species ; 
as, ^ The dog is a faithful animal.' 

4. Before comparatives and superlatives fol- 
lowed by ^ of ' ; as, * He is the stronger of the two 
boys.' * She is the most industrious of the girls.' 

5. After the pronoim * all'; as, * AU the scholars 
are assembled.' ' They have eaten aU the bread.' 

III. Cases where no article is required. 

. 1. When a noun /expresses a species not made 
up of individuals; as, * Oold is precious; but iron 
is more useful.' 

2. Before abstract noims used in a general 
sense ; as, ' Temperance is commendable ;' ' Pride 
is odious.' 
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3. But when an abstract noon is qualified or 
limited, the demonstrative article must be used 
with it; as ^The ambition of reigning;' ^ The 
self-approving consciousness of virtue.' 

EXERCISE. 

Copy out the following sentences, choosing the correct 
form from the two given in the parentheses, 

(A man, or man?) ig the noblest work of God. 
(Man, or the man?) was six days at his work. I 
detest (the duplicity, or duplicity ?) Nothing can be 
more detestable than (duplicity, or the duplicity?) of 
that man. How much did vou give for (a, or the?) 
book on that table ? I have just received (the, or a ?) 
present of (a, or the ?) very beautiful work-box. (The 
ambition, or ambition ?) is a noble passion ; but it often 
lures (men, or the men ?) to their destruction. (Rice, 
(X the rice ?) is excellent food. (Rice, or the rice ?) 
which grows in America is superior to that of India. 
We should avoid (anger, or the anger ?) Neither (the 
cotton or cotton ?), nor (tea, or the tea) grows in Eng- 
^ land ? Is this some of (cotton, or the cotton ?) I gave 
you yesterday? He was commended for (exactitude, 
or the exactitude ?) with which he obeyed (orders, or 
the orders ?) of his superiors. (The diligence, or dili- 
gence ?) of (scholars, or the scholars ?) in our school is 
worthy of (the commendation, or commendation ?) 
(The eagle, or eagle ?) builds its nest in (highest, or the 
highest?) trees, or in (the clefts, or clefts?) of rocks. 
Which is (the or a) m(M*e advanced of those two boys ? 
We have (a, or the ?) larger garden than you. What 

K 
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(the, or a ?) beautiful day ! All (books, or the bookfe ?) 
in the school are locked up. (A, or the ?) best part of 
the estate fell to my lot. But (a, or the ?) most dreadful 
of our woes was yet to come. How could so excellent 
(man or a man ?) have acted in this way ! What (an 
error, or error ?) it is to think this (a, or the ?) more 
desirable of the two houses ! We had now surmounted 
(a, or the ?) greatest of all our difficulties. Do you 
know such (book, or a book ?) All (the members, or 
members?) who did not appear were fined. He is 
(better, or a better ?) soldier than his cousin. I cannot 
imc'erstand how (so obvious a, or such an obvious ?) 
truth could have escaped your observation. 

1. Adjectives, whether noun or pronoun, always 
belong to nouns, expressed or undei^stood, and 
must agree in number with the words they 
qualify ; as, This pen, these peiis (and not' these 
pen, or this pens). 

2. The word * means,' being either singular or 
plural, we may say with equal propriety, this 
means or these means, accordingly as we refer to 
one, or more than one. 

3. ^Each,'^ ' every y^ and ^ either ^^ are generally 
used- with nouns of the singular number; but 
^ every, ^ when referring to a collective number, 
may be used with a plural noun ; as, ' Every ten 
days f i, e., * every period of ten days.' 

Caution. — Do not use ^ either^ for ^hoth^ or 
*eacA.' 

4. ^None^ may be used with a singular or a 
T)lural verb, but is more frequently found with a 
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plural; as, ^ None are completely happy.' It is 
better to use ^no one^ with a singular verb, and 
^none^ with a plural. 

5. * Such^ refers to a class^ or kind of beings 
or things ; ^ so' expresses degree. ' Such ' qualifies 
nouns, *8o' qualifies adjectives : — such man, i.e., 
men of a certain sort ; so good a man^ i, 6., a man 
of a certain degree of goodness. 

EXERCISE. 

Write out the following sentences, selecting the correct 
expression in the parentheses, 

(This is, or these are ?) the only means to save him 
from ruin. I have not seen my friend (this, or these ?) 
five months. The medicine is to be taken every two 
(hour, or hours ?) Trees are planted on (either, or 
both ?) (side, or sides ?) of the river. I am not much 
interested in (this, or these ?) kind of books. He was 
a man of great industry, fiTigality, and discretion ; and 
by (this, or these ?) means became wealthy. (No one, 
or none ?) (knows, or know ?) how long (he, or they ?) 
may live. Did you ever hear (so beautifiil a, or such 
a beautifiil ?) song ? He wore wings on (either shoulder, 
or both shoulders?). (These, or this?) set of tea- 
things (are, or is ?) quite new. Every means (was, or 
were ?) taken to prevent this step. I never met with 
(such a stupid, or so stupid a ?) remark. The bird was 
beautifiilly marked on (either wing, or both wings ?) 
(These, or this ?) kind of birds (are, or is ?) not known 
in this country. He Hved temperately ; and by (this, 
or these ?) means preserved his health. * Nadab and 
Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took (each, or either ?) of 
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them (his, or their?) censer.' I have been waiting 
(this or these ?) two hours. Leap-year returns every 
four (year, or years ?). (Such a good, or so good an ?) 
opportunity does not often occur. 

1. Adjectives must not be used for adverbs, nor 
adverbs for adjectives. 

To this rule there are some exceptions : — 
1. The words 'ill,' * worse,' 'better,' 'loud,' 
'long,' 'fast,' and some others, may be used 
either as adjectives or adverbs ; as, ' An iU wind,' 
'He fared worsSy 'They did no better , 'He 
speaks loudy ' It is long since I saw him,' ' The 
horse runs fdsty &c. 

2. The adverb 'very' is sometimes used as an 
adjective; as, 'The very instant it happened,* 
' The veriest nonsense.' We also speak of an Uj9 
or down train. The above remark, an after 
thought, the then prince, &c., are all allowable 
expressions. 

EXERCISE. 

Choose the correct word from those in the parentheses, 

I shall endeavour to act (conformable, or conform- 
ably ?) to your instructions. This happened (previously, 
or previous ?) to my arrival. He looked (uncommon, 
or uncommonly?) well. It was done (agreeably, or 
agreeable?) to your wishes. The letter is written 
(beautiful, or beautifully?) He acted (more boldly, or 
bolder ?) than on the last occasion. Drink (deep, or 
deeply ?) of this spring. She is (prettily, or pretty ?) 
-«*" The man is (indifferent, or indifferently?) 
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honest. He spoke (softly, or soft ?) to his sister. They 
acted (contrary, or contrarily ?) to his wishes. This 
gentleman dresses very (neatly, or neat ?). (Indepen- 
dent, or independently ?) of these considerations, he has 
many requisites for this office. Three months' notice 
is required (previously, or previous ?) to the removal 
of a pupil. Do not talk so (loud, or loudly ?). The 
lady was dressed very (elegant, or elegantly?), and 
looked very (prettily, or pretty ?). He was rambling in 
a forest (solitary, or solitarily ?) and forsaken. They 
spoke very (freely, or free ?) of these things. These 
words are sometimes used (indiscriminate, or indis- 
criminately ?). They have purchased an (entirely, or 
entire?) new stock. They behaved the (noblest, or 
most nobly ?) because they were disinterested. Come 
and tell me (true, or truly ?) what you think of this 
matter. She looks (amiable, or amiably ?) and (dances 
gracefully, or graceful ?). The more (mild and gentle, 
or mildly and gently ?) they are treated, the greater is 
their chance of recovery. 

1. Double comparatives and superlatives are 
incorrect. We must not say, * A worser march,' 
or * The most likeliest event.' 

2. Some adjectives, from their nature, cannot 
be compared. We can neither say correctly, 
* more preferable,' * more superior,' &c., nor ^chief- 
est,' * extremest,' ^ most principal,' &c. 

3. In comparing two classes of things, the con- 
junction Hhan^ must be used after the compara- 
tive adjective ; as, ' Wine is stronger than water.' 

4. In comparing two objects of the same class, 
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* 

the preposition ' of ' must follow the comparative 
adjective; as, 'This is the stronger of the two 
wines.' 

5. In comparing any iwo^ either classes or in- 
dividuals, the comparative, and not the superla- 
tive, form of the adjective should be used. 

EXERCISE. 

Let the learner choose the correct fomi from those in 
the parentheses, and insert the conjunction than, or the 
preposition of, in the blank spaces, 

.Which is the (more, or most ?) desirable plan to adopt 
of these two ? This is a (more superior, or superior ?) 
cloth. It cannot be doubted that this is (preferable, or 
more preferable?) John is further advanced in his 
studies — James. This is the (more, or most?) 
likely of the two to succeed. Which is ,the (more, or 
most ?) difficult language ; French, German, or Italian ? 
I have some knowledge of astronomy, navigation, 
and astrology ; the (former, or first ?) I have studied 
for some years ; but the (last, or latter ?) I have only 
just taken up. The (most principal, or principal ?) 
faults in that work are its lengthiness, and its obscurity 
of style. The (five first, or first five ?) chapters of that 
book are the most interesting. Johnson is the (most 
cleverest, or cleverest ?) boy in the school. Which is 
the (more, or most ?) desirable — great talents without 
industry, or industry without great talents? The cli- 
mate of the West Indies is hotter that of the 

United States. It stood on the (extreme, or extremest ?) 
border of the sea. ^Diocletian passed the (last nine, or 
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nine last ?) years of his life in retirement. Which is 
the (eldest, or elder ?) of your brothers, John or Henry ? 
The tongue is like a race-horse, which runs the faster 
the (lesser, or less ?) weight it carries. Virtue confers 
(the supremest, or supreme ?) dignity on man. He is 
(the stronger, or strongest?) of the two, but not the 
(wisest, or wiser ?) 

On the place of the adjective. 

1. When used as an attribute, the adjective is 
placed before the noun which it qualifies; as, 
* A good man,' ' A beautiful rose.' 

2. But, in the following cases, it comes after 
instead of before its noun : — 

a. When the meaning of the adjective is limited ; 
as, * A man merciful to his beast,' ' A lady land 
to her servants.' 

b. When the adjective is used emphatically, or 
as an epithet; as, ' Wisdom inscrutable,'^ ' Charles 
the Bald: 

c. When used as' a predicate ; as, * The day was 
fine: \ 

d. When it qualifies a noun governed by a 
transitive verb ; as, ' He made his friend miser- 
able: 

N.B. The adjective should be always so placed 

as to show clearly which term it is intended to 

qualify ; as, (A good cup of tea, or a cup of good 

tea ?). (A new suit of clothes, or a suit of new 

.clothes?). 
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EXERCISE. 

Copy out the followmg sentences, putting the adjectives 

in their proper places. 

The (two first, or first two ?) houses in the row are 
larger than the others. His cloak is of a (dark brown, 
or brown dark ?) colour. She is a very (young pretty, or 
pretty young ?) woman. (Alexander the Great, or the 
great Alexander?) died at Babylon. He spoke in a 
(loud enough tone, or tone loud enough ?) to be heard 
by the whole congregation. He was a (dear man, or 
man dear?) to all the country. I found my (friend 
melancholy, or melancholy friend ?). John and Robert 
are at home ; but my (other two, or two other ?) bro- 
thers are gone for a walk. The (good old, or old 
good ?) man greeted me cordially. It is quite pleasant 
to look at that (child's chubby, or chubby child's fece ?) 
He had on a (pair of new, or new pair ?) of gloves. 
Grammar is a (necessary study, or a study necessary ?) 
for youth. Within the (thirty or forty last, or last 
thirty or forty ?) years, a great change has taken place. 
In a good epitaph (every fiilsome, light, or trifling thing, 
or everything fulsome, light, or trifling ?) should be 
avoided. He is a (good-for-nothing fellow, or fellow 
good for nothing?). The landlord placed before the 
travellers (a capital bottle of, or bottl^ of capital ?) wine. 
It was a (spectacle wonderful, or wonderful spectacle ?) 
to behold. He gained his ends by (means most un&ir, 
or most unfair means?) (The fourteenth Louis, or 
Louis the Fourteenth ?) of France was a despot. 
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PRONOUNS. 

1. Adjective pronouns must be of the same 
number, gender, and person as the nouns to which 
they refer ; as, * My father and his friends,' * The 
queen and her suite,' * The men lost their tools in 
the fire.' 

Caution. — Personal must not be used for 
demonstrative pronouns. We must not say, 
' Look at them things ' (for those things). 

2. In reference to generals, ' they ' rather than 

* those ' must begin a sentence ; as, * Th^y ' (not 
those) *who work hard naturally expect to be 
remunerated.' 

3. 'It iSy ^it was^ Ac., may be used imper- 
sonally when referring to plural persons or things 
as a cause ; as, ' /if woe the Huguenots who were 
the most formidable to the government.' 

4. ^ Who^ is used in reference to persons, and 

* which ' to things or animals ; as, * The boy who 
was here,' 'The tree which was blown down,' 
' The dog which was beaten,' &c. When the ante- 
cedent is a sentence, it must be always referred 
to by '^hichf as, * He was angry with me, which 
waa very disagreeable.' 

6. But in referring to a noun denoting a col- 
lective number of persons, which, and not who^ 
must be used ; as, ^ The crew which was now com- 
plete.' 'The cavalry which were drawn up in 
reserve,' &c. 
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6. Also, to distinguish one person among a 
number, which is correctly used ; as, ^ Which of 
the candidates do you prefer ? ' * Which is the 
steadiest of all the boys ? ' 

7. * Whose ' is generally restricted to persons ; 
as, * The man, whose countenance was stem,' &c. 
But it is sometimes used in reference to abstract 
qualities; as, * Pleasure, whose very nature is 
weakening,' &c. (This, though admissible, is a 
form of writing hardly to be recommended). 

EXERCISE. 

Select the proper forms in the parentheses^ and insert 
the proper pronouns in the blank spaces. 

The cavalry (is, or are ?) arrived with all (its, or their ?) 
baggage. (Those, or they ?) who are of a different opinion 

-vvill hold up hands. (It was, or they were ?) the 

youngest boys (who, or which ?) were the most trouble- 
some. This is the horse (who, or which ?) has carried 
me so many miles. It was the third parliament (whom, 
or which ?) Charles had convoked. (Who, or which ?) 
of all these candidates was chosen? (It is, or they 
are ?) the rules in page 14 which give me most trouble. 
The boy has brought -^— books. Solitude (whose 
charms, or the charms of which ?) have been^ often 
simg, has no attractions for me. (They were, or it 
was?) the Tories (who, or which ?) triumphed on that 
occasion. It was this court (which, or who ?) first 
adopted the practice. No one thinks of learning the 
grammar of (their, or his ?) own language. The lady 
and gentleman had dismissed. (his, her, or their?) ser- 
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vants. The council (who, t)if which ?) had been called 
together, took (their, or its ?) seats at the board at two 
o'clock. This is a rehgion (whose, or of which the ?) 
origin is divine. No one may do as (they choose, or 
he chooses ?). The orator addressed the crowd (which, 
or who ?) was now beginning to disperse. The young 
ladies have brought — . work with them. Philosophy 
(whose end, or the end of which ?) is to instruct us in 

the knowledge of nature. A word is once spoken 

can never be recalled. Every man may do as (he 

chooses, or they choose ?). The woman put on 

cloak. Is this the book . you mentioned ? 



GOVERNMENT. 

Government is that principle of grammax by 
which one word (or phrase) is controlled or ruled 
by another. 

The only parts of speech that govern are verbs, 
participles, and prepositions; as, I, ^ 1 see the 
man.^ 2. ' Drawing water is laborious:' 3. ' He 
rode to town.^ 

N.B. The governed word is called * an object.^ 
In the above examples, ^maUy' ^water^^ and * town, 
are objects governed respectively by the verb ' I 
see,' the participle ^ drawing,' and the preposition 
*to.' 

VERB AND OBJECT. 

1. The noun or pronoun which follows and 
depends on a transitive verb is called its object ; 
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as, * The boy learns . . . (learns what ?) his lesson.' 
(Here ' lesson ' is the object of the verb ' learns.') 

EXERCISE. 

Underline all the objects in the following sentences, and 

mofrk them with an 0. 

The child struck his head. The boy is spilling the 
ink. My father built that house. The traveller ex- 
cused himself. When will you come to see me ? My 
brother wore a new coat. He wiU relate the story. 
* I see thee still.' She followed her friend. Grod created 
the world. The patient gains strength. They over- 
came every difficulty. I believe his statement. The 
student overlooked this fact. He neglects his studies. 
Several people had followed his example. The orator 
displayed great eloquence. 

1. The object of a transitive verb may be either 
simple (i. 6., consisting of a single term) or com- 
plex (i. 6., made up of several words) ; as, * They 
found the hook^ (simple object). ^We adopted 
this nieana of gratifyvag him ' (complex object). 

EXERCISE. 

Mark the simple objects in the following sentences with 
an S, and the cmnplex with a C. 

We never could understand the right way to manage 
this matter. He broke the bottle. They ridiculed 
such an absurd view of the question. Ring the bell. 
His cousin will lend the money. Switzerland presents 
many picturesque and beautiful scenes. My uncle has 
bought that horse. The fool desires the applause of 
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those about him. We cannot alter the signification of 
words. The servants brought in the dinner. I know 
the cause of that difPer^ice. The speaker <^en pro- 
ceeded to discuss the general condition of the country. 
The men witnessed the accident. I resolved to have 
nothing more to do widi the matter. The general 
altered his tactics.. The downfall of Bonaparte affords 
a striking illustration of the inevitable tendency of 
ambition to bring to ruin the power and greatness of 
its victim. 

1. Both the subject and the object of a verb 
may be inverted; i,e,, the subject may be put 
after, and the object before the verb ; as, * Believe 
me, sir, Jiad I such venture forth.' ^ This rule I 
understand perfectly.' 

EXERCISE. ^ 

Mark the inverted mhjects and objects in the subjoined 

sentences. 

Your kindness and attention I can never forget. He 
was carrying a parcel. What think you of this affair 7 
These things we must discuss on some future occasion. 
It is not yet settled where we shall go this summer. 
* What went ye out for to see ? ' The cause of so many 
Mlures it is not easy to discover. I do not know how 
to set about this business.. ^ Silver and gold have I 
none.' I would do so, were I in your place. * Know 
ye the land where the cypress and myrtle ? &c.' How 
he came ashore I really do not know. It remains to 
be shown what was the cause of such extraordinary 
proceedings. 
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1. Some verbs seem to govern two objects, one 
of the things and another of the person ; as, ^ Ellen 
is knitting her brother a purse.^ 

N.B. In this case the preposition * to * or ' for ' 
is understood before ^he person ; as, * Ellen is 
knitting (for) her brother a purse.' 

EXERCISE. 

Underline the direct object {of the thing), and doubly 
underline the indirect object {of the person) in the 
following sentences. 

Show me that letter. The father bought his son a 
desk. I told my friend the whole stoiy. She left her 
brother a thousand pounds. Promise me to do better. 
The mother sent her son some books. . The gardener 
paid the men their wages. We should forgive our 
enemies their injuries. This messenger brings the 
citizens good news. The master gave the boys a shilling 
a-piece. The captain has ordered his men to advance. 
The lady got the poor boy a place. Write me word 
about it. They wished their iiiends good night. The 
travellers bade their kind host and hostess &rewell. 

1. Both the incomplete and the complete par- 
ticiples of transitive verbs may be followed by an 
object; as, ' Fiodng our ^es on the prisoner,' &c. 
^ Having followed this advice,^ &c. 

2. But the participles of intransitive verbs 
never govern an object. We cannot say, ^ Going 
the house,' * Kunning the boy,' &c. 
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EXERCISE. 

Mark the objects governed by paHiciplea in the following 

sentences. 

Rejecting this theoiy, we shall proceed to examine 
another. You may amderstand the whole matter by 
keeping this point in view. Having neglected his 
duties, he was not allowed to join the party. Giving 
the man some money, my sister desired him to call 
again in a week. By observing this rule, you may 
easily solve the problem. The poor boy, having lost 
his way in the wood, sat down and wept. * Angels 
appeared crowning the glorious hills of Paradise.* Con- 
sidering everything, we have done as much as can be 
fairly expected of us. Having abandoned this resolu- 
tion, he determined to await the approach of the 
enemy. He lost his health from having exposed him- 
self to the damp. Suspecting not only him, but them 
also, I studiously avoided all intercourse. 

A diflFerence must be observed between the use 
of the verbal noun in ^ ing^ and the incomplete 
participle in ' ing.'^ The first is preceded by the 
demonstrative article, and is generally followed 
by the preposition 'o/;' for example : — 

1. The altering of the law engaged the atten- 
tion of parliament (v.n.). 

2. This eflFect was produced by alteHng the 
law (inc. part.). 
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EXERCISE. 

Mark the verbal nouns in * ing ' ( V, K,) and the in- 
complete participles (I, C). 

The river rises six feet a1? the flowing of the tide. 
By observing this rule, you cannot fail to do right. 
The changing of times and seasons belongs to Providaice. 
The reading of the will occupied about half an hour. 
You will find great difficulty in tracing these events to 
their causes. A man cannot be wise or good without 
taking pains. ' * The Meeting of the Waters* is a beau- 
tiful poem. Meeting his Mend in the street, he stopped 
and spoke to him. The gardener must attend to the 
watering of the plants. * Whence this longing after 
immortality ? ' While they were ascending the moun- 
tain, they heard the firing of guns. Turning away, he 
left me. Tell him to take the next turning. I cannot 
understand his reasoning. Rising very early, we took 
a long walk, and saw the sun rising above the horizon. 
I was deafened by the roaring of the waters. We were 
present at the drawing of the lottery. They saw her 
drawing water. 

THE RELATIVE AND VERB. 

1. The relative pronoun is the subject to the 
verb when no other subject conies between them ; 

rel. sub. verb rel sub. verb 

as, * The wind which blew ; ' * The man who was 
angry.' 

2. The relative pronoun is the direct to the 
verb when a subject does come between them ; as. 
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rel. obj. s. verb. rel. obj. s. 

' The letter which I sent;^ ^My friend whom you 

verb rel. obj. s. verb 

Tnet;^ *Tell me what you wanV 

3. The relative, when used objectively, is some- 
times omitted; as, *The faith he professed,' for 
* The faith which he professed.' 

4. Sometimes the antecedent is included in the 
relative ; as, ^ Who steals my purse steals trash,' 
for * He who steals,' &c. 

5. After the pronouns svjch and same, a« must 
be used for the relative; as, *I am such as I 
have described.' 



EXERCISE. 

Let the learner copy out the following sentences^ mark- 
ing them 1, 2, 3, ^c, accordingly as they may exem- 
plify the above rules ; and supplying the proper 
pronouns in the blank spaces. 

Where is the book you promised to show me ? This 

is the man to I spoke. have I attacked ? 

do you suppose did this ? * do men say that 

I am ? ' The robber they believed was caught, 

had made his escape. This is the account we are 

required to believe. is, is right. Give me the 

book you see on that table. — — runs may 

read. He made such remarks — were adapted to 
the subject. — is done, cannot be undone. Con- 
sider — should be chosen. Tell me is to be 

done. * knows not me, argues himself unknown.' 

He proved to be just such a man — I had expected. 

L 
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The argument you adopt has no force. Have you 

heard has happened 7 I do not yet know «— 

has won the prize. These are not the same 

those I saw before. you have done cannot be 

defended. Use such words are best suited to 

convey your meaning. Those had been sum- 
moned, met in the hall. Here is the poem my friend 

published last year. This involves such a risk 

would cause serious apprehension to most men. He 

was not always the same he is now. The woman 

the man accused of stealing proved her inno- 
cence. They are supported by conscience and 

virtue may smile at the caprices of fortxme. 

1. The verbs 'to be/ ^to become,' Ho grow,' 
&c., and the passive forms of verbs signifying to 
na/me (as, * to be called,' * to be styled,' * to be 
created,' &c.), take the same form of the noun or 
pronoun (subjective or objective) after as before 
them; as, '/am he;^ 'This circumstance caused 
him to be elected secretary.^ 

2. Passive forms of verbs signifying to give^ 
such as ^ teach,' ^ grant,' ' show,' &c., are sometimes 
followed by an objective noun or pronoun; as, 
* He was told the message,^ 

EXERCISE. 

Let the learner copy out the following sentences ; select- 
ing the correct form in the parentheses^ and marking 
the nouns and pronouns as subjects or objects. 

He is a friend of mine. The patient was ordered 
wine. James has become a learned man. Caesar was 
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called the * Father of his country.* The poor man was 
offered a large reward. The poet came to town, a 
needy adventurer. Cincinnatus was appointed Die- 
tator. Mr. A. has been elected member for South- 
ampton. John grows a fine boy. I was paid the 
money.. He was the man who had been appointed 
secretary. I knew it to be (she, or her ?). I saw it was 
(her, or she ?). It might have been my brother. His 
cousin was created a duke. I have been offered a large 
sum for this horse. My sister was promised a gold 
watch. This gentleman is lefl sole heir to the estate. 
I know it is (her, or die ?). The poor fellow was re- 
iused his petition. Leonidas was a hero. The general 
was saluted emperor. Justice has been oflen called the 
queen of virtues. I knew the fellow to be the man 
whom I had seen the day before. The little girl was 
named Eliza. It may have been (him, or he ?) ; but it 
certainly cannot have been (I, or me ?). Henry VII. 
was the first monarch of the Tudor line. He was made 
a colonel. The boy was taught his letters by his sister. 
The successful candidate was installed vice-chancellor 
of the imiversity. The minister was told everything. 
He was granted his request by the king. 

1. The infinitive mood (either active or passive) 
is often used as the object of a verb ; as, * I wish 
to see you,' 

(a) After the verbs ' bid,' ' hear,' ' let,' ' make,' 
*8ee,' and *dare,' the infinitive sign Ho' is generally 
understood; as, *You dare not do it;' ^I bade 
him leave off,^ 

2. * Let,' when used as a sign, is followed by 

L 2 
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an object; as, *Let me see;' *Let the boy study 
his lesson.' 

3. The infinitive is sometimes the object of a 
nomi or adjective ; as, * I have a desire to learn ;^ 
* I am anxious to do well.' 

4. A sentence is sometimes the object of a 
verb; as, ^1 thought ^ou badfinishedJ 

5. A participial phrase is often the object either 
of a verb or a preposition ; as, * The defendant 
denied haviTig used that eocpreasion ;' ' He retired 
without gaming any information^ 

EXERCISE* 

Let the learner copy out the following sentences, marking 
them 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, accordingly as they exemplify the 
above rules. 

Let them say what they will. I hope to pay you a 
visit. My schoolfellow promised she would write to 
me. You dare not do so. The governor intends 
starting to-morrow. The captain resolved that notbing^ 
should hinder him. You need not answer that ques- 
tion. I am ready to meet him. They refused to give 
us any information. Let you and (I, or me ?) with- 
draw. I expected to find you here. The family found 
the deceased had made no will. Desdre the witness to 
attend in courfc to-morrow. The King declared he 
would never forgive his son. He had a strong desire to 
go to sea. Cease to lament. I could not help thinking 
well of him. The boy pretended he knew nothing 
about the matter. The pupil was unable to explain 
the sentence. The ladies expressed a wish to see the 
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convent. The people have a right to expect better 
treatment. This made me think of former times. Ask 
your friends to come early. No one will surely venture 
to deny this truth. You are expected to be there at 
SIX o'clock. The boy expressed his sorrow for having 
told a felsehood. Let go the rope. The commander 
was anxious to alleviate the men's hardships. The 
patient is now able to take a short walk. The doctor 
said he would call again soon. The disbanded soldiers 
are known to be stirring up sedition. Make her sit 
down by you. You are free to do as you choose. The 
magistrate saw the man was much agitated. He bade 
them be of good cheer. Do not let slip this oppor- 
tunity. My fiither wishes to see you in the study. I 
purpose finishing this work next month. 

1. A noun or pronoun following and depending 
on a preposition, is the object of that preposition ; 
as, ^ Come to me;' ' My sister is in the garden.^ 

2. Two nouns or pronouns having the same 
meaning must have the same construction; as, 
' Alexander tamed the horse Bucephalus.^ (Here 
the horse and Bucephalus mean the same thing ; 
and 'horse' being the object of the verb * tamed,' 
Bucephalus is also an object ^) 

3. Many English verbs are used in a transitive 
sense when compounded with prepositions ; such 
as, * To look at,' ^ To talk over,' &c. The noun or 
pronoun fallowing such a verb is the object of the 
whole compound verb, and not of the preposition; 
as, *I shall talk over that aflfair to-morrow.' 

J^ This is called Apposition. 
L3 
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(Here, 'that aflfair' is the object of the verb 
* talk-over,' and not of the preposition * over.') 

4. Prepositions are often understood ; as, ' This 
happened last night ' (that is, during last night). 



EXERCISE. 

Let the pupil underline all the objects in the following 
sentences^ and mark them 1, 2, 3, or 4, accordingly as 
they exemplify the above rules. 

How did he come by that large sum of money ? 
They are in the house. My father has discharged 
John, the gardener. Listen to these remarks. We 
cannot dispense with his services. George has sent hi8 
brother Edward to town. I shall call on you to- 
morrow. To whom are you speaking ? What do you 
refer to ? Next month we shall pay you a visit in the 
country. Without his assistance we should have been 
in a serious difficulty. These people look on us as 
iriends. Last night some robbers broke into the 
house. We never dreamt of that obstacle. WilHam 
had six children — ifour sons and two daughters. The 
Emperor created him Duke of Friedland. The general 
arrived here last Wednesday. Fortune smiled on him. 
I am going to town. He quite agrees with me. Bring 
your cousin EHza with you. On Monday next we 
shall be in Paris. I shall look over your exercise this 
afternoon. The subject is divided into two parts. 
Eichard I. was succeeded by his brother 'John. The 
law will come into operation next October. The 
meeting took place some weeks ago. When the old 
man died, he was surrounded by his children, grand* 
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cliildren, and great-grandchildren. In three days he 
rode from London to York, The water fell three feet. 
We travelled twenty miles. 



ADVERBS. 

1. Adverbs are all contraxjted forms to express 
time, place, manner, degree, &c. ; as, there = in 
that place ; now = at this time ; gently = in a 
gentle manner, &c. 

2. Many phrases are used adverbially; such 
as, * at least,' * in vain,' ' at present,' &c. 

3. Adverbs are occasionally used as nouns ; as, 
*It is worth your while,^ * Since wheUy &c. 

4. In some few cases, adverbs qualify nouns ; 
as, ^ It is almost time ;' ^Nearly six o'clock.' 

5. In English, two negatives make an affirma- 
tive, and therefore only one negative must be 
used when we wish to deny. * He Tiever said 
Twthingy should be ^ He never said anything.' 

6. As a general rule, the adverb must be placed, 
1. Before an adjective; as, 'too long,' 'very 
pretty:' 2. After a simple form of the verb; as, 
* He behaves well : ' and, 3. Between the parts of 
a compoimd form of the verb ; as, ^ I have often 
seen him ;' * He was kindly received.' 

7. * There^ used impersonally, must precede 
the verb ; as, ' There was a man.' Otherwise, it 
must follow the verb ; as, ^ A man was there.^ 

L 4 
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EXERCISE. 

The pupil 18 to copy out the following sentences, marking 
each with the mimher, 1, 2, d, ^c, according to the 
rule it exemplifies. 

At first he thought differently about the matter. 
This is everywhere the case. It is quite the fashion. 
Our friends were much amused. His son writes beau- 
tifully. This view is somewhat different from the 
other. I cannot by (no, or any?) means admit him. 
His manners are not uncourteous, and his observations 
are very sensible. He now comes (seldom or never, 
or seldom if ever?). It is at least three years fiince 
she died. His friends remonstrated with him in vain. 
I have been, till now, ignorant of this fact. There is 
no more to be said on the subject. Speak discreetly. 
The news reached us soon after. The lady is just ar- 
rived. The child was found where the nurse had left 
him, fast asleep. The book is nowhere to be seen. 
Yes, there it is I Heaven points out an hereafter. 
Do not ask me why I think so. In short, he was 
ruined. Whence can he have drawn all his knowledge ? 
The exercise was very badly written. This happened 
long ago. He will soon be here. The traveller did 
not make (any, or no ?) answer to this question. It is 
well worth your while to visit this place. I know no- 
thing of this man (no, or any ?) more than yourself. 
Now-a-days people know better. The style of that 
composition is not tmgraceful. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. Conjunctions couple the same forms of verbs, 
nouns, and pronouns together; as, ^I saw and 
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admired that view ;' * If he listen to your advice, 
9iXiA. profit by it, he will succeed;' *The same 
master taught him and Tne.' 

2. Conjimctions, used positively, and without 
implying doubt, must be followed by the indica- 
tive mood ; as, * If he says so, I am satisfied.' 

3. But when something doubtful, or not yet 
determined, is implied, the conjunction must be 
followed by the subjunctive mood ; as, ^ If I were 
in your place, I would adopt this plan.' 

4. ' Except,' ^ without,' and ^ notwithstanding,' 
are prepositions, and must not be used as con- 
junctions. We must not say, * Except you do that ; ' 
or, * Without I go to town ; ' or, * Notwithstanding 
he thought so.' 

5. The objective form of the relative pronoun 
must follow the conjunction ^ than ;' as, ' James, 
than whom a better man does not exist' 

6. ' Lest' and ^ but ' are sometimes incorrectly 
used for * that ;' as, ' I fear lest the house may 
fall;' *I have no doubt but he will be here.' 
(We should here say, * I fear that the house may 
fall ;' ' I have no doubt that he will be here.') 

EXERCISE. 

Let the pupil write out the following sentences, marking 
them accordingly as they refer to the rules above, and 
selecting the proper form in the parentheses. 

I wish I (was, or were ?) able to go with you. I can 
neither approve of, nor imitate, this example. I have 
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no doubt (but, or that ?) he (is, or be ?) as clever as his 
brother. You must not go (except, or unless ?) you pay 
your debt. If I (am, or be ?) w^ong, show me how. 
Love not sleep, lest thou (come, or comest ?) to poverty. 
If his opinions (be, or are ?) well founded, it is wise to 
adopt them. I am sorry to hear that your friend (be, 
or is ?) ill. If your friend (be, or is ?) ill, he will not be 
able to join us. If he (live, or lives ?) virtuously, he is 
happy. If he (means, or mean ?) what he says, his 
opinion is much altered. If the general (is, or be ?) as 
severe as you say, I am not surprised that his soldiers 
(are, or be ?) mutinous. Though he (be, or is ?) poor, 
yet he is honest. You must not go out (unless, or 
without ?)'I permit you. If the donor (was, or were ?) 
rich, the present was too little ; if he (were, or was ?) 
poor, it was too much. Though he (is, or be?) not 
rich, he is remarkably useful. 

INTEBJECTIONS. 

Some grammarians reject the interjection as a 
distinct part of speech, on the ground that it is 
nothing else than the abrupt expression of feeling, 
and, as such, is on a par with the barking of a 
dog or the neighing of a horse. Since, however, 
usage has assigned them various constructions and 
different meanings, it seems proper to explain 
the way in which such words are generally used. 

The following are the principal interjections : — 
Ahl Alasl Eh! Hal Heigh-ho! Hark! Lo! 01 
Oh! Pshaw! 

Ah! or Hal is used in various ways ; it may 
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express a feeling of surprise, or pain, or admira- 
tion, or pleasure. 

Alas! is always used to express concern for 
misfortunes. 

Heigh-ho! expresses lassitude, or anxiety, or 
doubt. 

Hark ! is simply a call to attention. 

Lo ! is a contraction for * look.' It is now sel- 
dom used* 

is spelled thus when used vocatively ; as, * 
thou that,' &c. ; but it must be spelled Oh! when 
used as an expression of joy, astonishment, or 
pain ; as, * OA / how beautiful ! ' 

The interjections Oh ! and Ah ! are followed by 
the objective form of the first person ; as, * Ah ! 
me; and by the subjective of the second; as, 
^ Ah ! thov, traitor ! * 

We also say, *Hark ye!^ and ^ Woe is me/* 

EXERCISE. 

Let the pupil insert appropriate interjections in the hlanh 

spaces. 

what a calamity. — ! how glad I am to 

see you. ■ 1 how awild. are you not afraid ? 

! there is no danger. ■ 1 is it you ? 

what is to be done ? ye fellows 1 let us have no 

more of this. ! thou recreant knave. — ! where 

she comes. ■ when will my misfortunes end? 

! I am tired to death. thou that sittest 

above the heavens, &c. ■ ! what nonsense. — ! 
the lark at heaven's gate sings. is me, how shall 
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I escape ? ■ 1 what pleasure to meet again ! * And 

he mourned over him, saying : " I my brother 1 " ' 

What could have induced you to do that, — - ? ■ 
my fether 1 my friend 1 how great has been my ingra- 

titude ! Piety ! Virtue ! how insensible 

have I been to your charms I scoundrel, have I 

caught you ? What do you want, ? what 

pain I suffer ! , he is beneath my consideration. 

— is me ! what will become of me ? 

ELLIPSIS. 

Ellipsis, or the omission of certain words, occurs 
in all languages, and is used to avoid disagreeable 
repetitions. When, however, the omission of 
words gives rise to obscurity, the ellipsis is not 
allowable. 

This figure occurs in all parts of speech. 

1. Ellipsis of the article ; as, * The bread and 
cheese;' 'The sun, moon, and stars,' &c. But 
when the writer wishes to be emphatic, the article 
must be repeated ; as, * The squares, the streets, 
the house-tops, the very clothes of the passengers 
were covered with dust.' 

2. Of the noun ; as, * The rules of grammar 
and of common sense agree in this case;' *The 
affected are always disagreeable.' 

3. Of the defective; as, * A pretty cottage and 
garden' *. 

' But the qualified nouns must be of the some number, other- 
wise the adjective must be repeated. We must not say *A 
handsome table and chairs.' 
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4. Of the proTWun ; as, * My brother and sister 
are coining ; ' ' I admire and respect Aim.' 

EXERCISE 1. 

Let the pupil mark the following elliptical sentences 1, 
2, 3, or 4, accordingly as they may he referred to the 
above explained cases. 

The French occupied the rising ground on the right 
of the Austrians. He spoke with the utmost sincerity 
and honesty. His brothers, sisters, and cousins will 
spend the evening with us. The folly and absurdity of 
this step are evident. The wisest and best men some- 
times go wrong. He is not only well informed, but 
sensible and experienced. An elegant house (and 
groimds ?) were sold by auction. It is a long, dark, 
and dangerous road. Many boys and girls were assem- 
bled. The servant put some apples and pears on the 
table. We found him in the deepest distress and afflic- 
tion. There is nothing I like better. Here is the 
watch I bought at Geneva. Those entrusted with high 
offices are especially responsible. I have just met your 
imcle and aunt in the park. The pen and ink are on 
the table. This is my book ; where is Henry's ? The 
country consists of extensive forests and meadows. I 
found him a lively, agreeable companion. My books 
and papers were disturbed. A cat and kittens were dis- 
covered in the hay-loft. His nose, mouth, and chin 
were beautifully chiselled. The harp and piano are in 
the drawing-room. 

1. Ellipsis of a verb ; as, * The boy was clever, 
industrious, and successfuL' 
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(a) Of the sign of a tense ; as, * I must see 
and speak to him.' 

(6) Of a verb and preposition; as, *We 
walked through the streets, lanes, and squares of 
the city.' 

2. Of a preposition ; as, * This morning, my 
uncle arrived in town.' 

3. Of a conjunction ; as, * I was sure it would 
happen.' 

4. No ellipsis is allowed of a part of a com- 
pound tense ; as, * I always have, and always will 
say the same thing.' (It must be, * I always have 
said, and always will say,' &c.) 

5. No ellipsis is allowed of the objective infini- 
tive ; as, * Will you sing ? Yes, I will try to ' (to 
do so). 

EXERCISE 2. 

To he done as the last exercise* 

My cousin is studying Greek, Latin, and mathe- 
matics. Reading makes a knowing man ; study, a ju- 
dicious man ; and conversation, a polished man. I 
have seen and conversed with him frequently. They 
have (?) and will be punished. This occurred last 
week. All must confess the power, wisdom, and good- 
ness of the Creator. The orator said he spoke to every 
man, woman, and child present. I always have/(?) 
and always will take the same pains. By presumption 
and vanity we provoke enmity. He is temperate, dis- 
interested, and benevolent. It is well for us when we 
can calmly look back on the past, and quietly anticipate 
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the future. I am equally opposed to excessive indul- 
gence and excessive severity. Virtue will -be rewarded, 
not only hereafter, but even in this life. This dedica- 
tion may serve for almost any book that has (?), is, 
or shall be published. Have you written your letter ? 
No, but I am going to (?). "We often praise as well as 
blame inconsiderately. I was reflecting on the state of 
human life and society. He both speaks and acts with 
great discretion. My fiiend is a man of learning, 
knowledge, and benevolence. My daughter has visited 
and comforted the poor invalid. I see both your and 
your cousin's name on the list. I admire his temper 
and disposition. 

EXERCISES IN INCORRECT PHRASEOLOGY. 

The pupil is to correct the diction in the follotving sen- 
tences^ and explain on what principle he makes the 
correction, 

EXERCISE 1. 

Many changes and improvements have been made to 
the work. The first sketch was very different, and far 
worse than the second. There remains but one or two 
remarks to be made. He is stronger, but not so active 
as his schoolfellow. Each pupil and each monitor 
have their own books. At the end of the work are 
placed a large number of notes. Neither has John nor 
any of his brothers obtained leave to go away. What 
avails my remonstrances, if you will not listen to them ? 
No one knows whence the wind cometh, and whither it 
goeth. To be honest, sober, and pious, are required of 
all men. I always have and always will do my best.. 
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Common sense, as well as reason, tell ns that this is 
wrong. Equally rapid was his rise and fall. All your 
success or failure depend on your own exertions. A 
shower of stones and cudgels were thrown at his head. 
Any one may think what they choose about this mat- 
ter. 

EXERCISE 2. 

This writer tells us that Rome has been taken by the 
Goths. Few have undergone half the trials as I have 
in the course of my life. By these means are the com- 
mander respected, and the men encouraged. Every 
party has its prejudices, which affect others as well as 
themselves. He only wanted a month of coming of 
age. The orator and poet left the room arm in arm. 
I have still three chapters to write, which I shall be de- 
lighted when I have finished them. Not one in a 
thousand understand what they mean. I have just seen 
the man ; he who was here this morning. He is be*- 
come more than ever useful to me. Is she really in 
the condition that you represent her ? Those who they 
most fear are in truth their best Mends. James is 
more amiable than John ; and he is certainly the best 
informed. This is of all other things what I woidd 
most carefully avoid. This was, in reality, the easiest 
manner of the two. Neither Charles nor his brother 
were qualified to support such a system. 

EXERCISE 3. • 

I will not consent to this act ; neither now, or at 
any future time. He so increased his influence, that he 
might be said to acquire a despotic power. This is 
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one of those things which requires peculiar care. "Wealth 
might raise us in the eyes of the vulgar, but cannot 
recommend us to the wise and good. He is of the 
same opinion as me. After we left Paris, we visited 
many parts of Switzerland. When he finished writing, 
he put by his manuscript. I have not the least doubt 
but that he will pass in his examination. They no 
sooner adopt a new fashion but the world discontinues 
it. A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a 
picture, as weU as read them in a- description. The 
man, with his horse and cart, were in the street just 
now. They intended yesterday to have paid you a 
visit. This is one of those cases which is so likely to 
mislead. I always have, and always will follow this 
rule. Every province and department have a set of 
laws by which they are governed. 

EXERCISE 4. 

Envy or malice deserve blame wherever they are 
found to exist. This is one of the greatest mistakes 
which ever was made. The work was published nearly 
eight years before its merit had been acknowledged. 
Neither the year nor the place of his birth are known. 
He promoted interests different, and sometimes con- 
trary to those of society. A violent flood carried away 
many houses, and leaving the inhabitants utterly desti- 
tute. He was the cleverest of all his rivals. The court 
was no sooner opened but the crowd rushed in. If he 
does but encourage my attempt, I shall be quite satis- 
fied. I made up my mind to have written the letter. 
We should give aid to such deserving persons who ap- 
pear to require it. He has no more to live on besides 
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his saJaiy. You will not succeed except you follow my 
advice. That portrait of my friend's is an excellent 
likeness of him. Here is the man whom you thought 
had committed the crime. The number of the audience 
were between seventy and eighty. He had no sooner 
begun reading, but a noise and clamour was raised 
throughout the church. 



EXERCISES IN ORTHOGRAPHY. 

RULES FOR SPELLING. 

ON DERIVATIVES. 

Words which represent a simple primary idea, 
as * man,' * red,' * fill,' * drop,' are called roots. 

Words which are formed from these roots are 
called derivatives; as, from 'man,' * manly;' 
« red,' ' ruddy ; ' ' fill,' * full ; ' * drop,' * droop,' 

This formation may be effected in three ways — 

First: By adding something to the beginning 
or to the end of a root ; as, ' disjoin,' from * join ;' 

* maniy,' from * man.' 

Secondly : By changing or modifying the sound 
of the internal vowel; as, * raise,' from 'rise;' 

* set,' from * sit.' 

Thirdly: By both these processes applied to 
the same root ; as, ' ruddy,' from * red ;' * finger,' 
from * fang ;' * rafter,' from * roof.' Here not only 
is the sound of the root- vowel altered, but a suflSx 
is added. 
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Ride 1. — Eoots ending in y preceded by a con- 
. sonant^ change the y into i in their derivatives ; 
as, cry^ crter ; easy, easily ; daintj/, daintiness. 

la. But when a vowel precedes the y final,* or 
when ing is added,^ the y is retained; as, buy, 
buyer; play, plaj/ing. 

Rude 2. — ^Monosyllables, and roots ending in an 
accented consonant preceded by a aingle vowel^ 
double the last consonant in their derivatives ; as, 
rag, ragged; drum, drummer, &c. 

2a. But if a diphthong precede, or the last 
syllable be not accented, the consonant remains 
single in the derivative; as, join, joiner; cheat, 
cheating ; profit, profit. 

DICTATION EXERCISE. 

Their merriment was interrupted. We were ad- 
miring her playing. They profited by experience. 
Are you coming 7 The paper is blotted. His means 
are limited. They are compelled to gain their living. 
He was busily occupied in writing. The beggar asked 
alms. No one is admitted, except on business. He 
obeyed. Though only a beginner, he will soon be a 
good swimmer. The trial ended in the prisoner's ac- 
quittal. We delayed our visit, fancying he was enjojn- 
ing himself with some friends. He was cheated of his 

> Day, daily; ggj, ffaily^ gaiety; pay, paid; lay, laid; and 
say, saidf are exceptions. 

' Die makes dying and died; dye makes dytina and dyed; 
singe makes singeing ; and swinge, swingeing ; as custingnisaed 
from singing and swinging. 

X a 
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inheritance. The men are dyeing the cloth. The 
money is paid daily. We benefited greatly by the 
change. She speaks giddily, and shews no readiness 
to study. 

Rule 3. — ^Words of two, or of three syllables, 
ending in l^ though not accented on the last 
syllable, double the final I in their derivatives; 
as, equal, equa^d ; duel, daMisL 

Rule 4. — Words ending in II lose one I when 
compounded, as well as in their derivatives formed 
by adding ness, less, ful, or ly ; as, aU, also ; helly 
be^man ; hand, handful. 

DICTATION EXERCISE. 

The country is hilly. Fulfil your duties until I 
return. The travellers arrived last night. Here, it is 
always chilly. I am fiilly convinced of his innocence. 
He shewed unrivalled courage. The commander 
marshalled his troops. They parcelled out the country. 
The revellers sat up all night. Here is a bookfiil of 
prints done by a skilfiil artist. This wilful child is al- 
together unmanageable. The sculptor is modelling a 
figure representing a nymph with dishevelled hair. He 
is almost always wrong. It is dreadful to be kept in 
thraldom. The Gospel is preached fi>r the welfare of 
mankind. God is Almighty. 

Rule 5. — Roots ending in silent e omit this e 

in their derivatives formed by adding ahle^, ible, 

« 

' Except peaceable, serviceable, changeable, chargeable, and 
moTeable. 
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ing^9 ishy y, ance^ and ol; as, cure, curable; 
force, forcible ; pale, palish ; juice, juicy ; guide, 
guidance ; bride, bridaL 

Rvle 6. — Boots ending in silent e retain the e 
in their derivatives formed by adding lessj Tiess, 
ly^P ful^y and Tnent^ ; as, life, lifeless ; like, like- 
ness ; tame, tamely ; care, careful ; pave, pavement. 



DICTATION EXERCISE. 

His rudeness is inexcusable. They nobly refused 
to give encouragement to this spiteful feeling. Not 
liking the first, and admiring the second contrivance, 
she wisely decided to adopt the latter. Their habits 
were shamefully wasteful. He lately resolved to give 
no further encouragement to such baseness. The 
homely people of this peaceful village submitted 
tamely. The revival of the grievance caused universal 
discoiiragement. The observance of the bridal festival 
is a universal practice. This careless and wasteful ma- 
nagement rendered the enterprise doubly dangerous. 
In pursuance of this resolution they persevered in their 
refusal. In my judgment, an abridgment of the work 
would be more useful. It was natural that he should 
expect an acknowledgment of his services. Since my 
arrival, the weather has been very changeable. 

> Except singeing and swingeing, aa distinguished from sing- 
ing and swinging. 

* Except due, duly ; true, truly ; and whole, wholly. 
■ Except awe, awAiL 

* Except judge, judgment;' abridge, abridgment; and ac- 
knowledge, acknowledgment. 

X 3 
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ON INITIAL SYLLABLES. 



The prefixes cfe, di, and disy axe frequently 
confounded '. 

The following are those words chiefly in use 
which have de prefixed : — 



de-bar 

de-base 

de-bate 

de-cay 

de-cease 

de-ceive 

de-cide 

de-clare 

de-dine 

de-coy 

de-crease 

de-cree 

de-duce 

de-face 



de-fame 

de-feat 

de-fect 

de-fend 

de-fer 

de-fine 

de-form 

dte-fraud 

de-fy. 

de-grade 

de-^e 

de-jected 

de-lay 

de-light 



de-liver 

de-lude 

de-mand 

de-molish 

de-note 

de-nounce 

de-ny 

de-part 

de-pend 

de-pict 

de-plore 

de-pose 

de-prave 

de-press 



de-prive 


de-tadi 


de-pute 


de-tain 


de-ride 


de-tect 


de-rive 


de-ter 


de-Bcend 


de-termine 


de-scribe 


de-test 


de-serve 


de-tract 


de-sign 


de-volve 


de-sist 


de-vote 


de-spair 


de-vour 


de-spat<5li 


de-vout 


de-spise 




de-spoil 




de-spond 





The following are written with the prefix di : — 



di-gest 

di-gres8 

di-lacerate 

di-lapidate 

di-late 



di-lute 

dimension 

di-minish 

di-rect 

di-verge 



di-vert 

di-vest 

di-vide 

di-vorce 

di-vnlge 



The following have dis prefixed : — 



dis-arm 

dis-card 

dis-dain 

dis-ease 

dis -grace 

dis-gost 

dis-honest 



dis-like 

dis-mast 

dis-obey 

dis-pel 

dis-pense 

dis-perse 

dis-place 



dis-play 

dis-please 

dis-pose 

dis-possess 

dis- praise 

dis-prove 

dis-pute 



dis-quiet 

dis-regard 

dis-repute 

dis-respect 

dis-taste 

dis-tinct 

(Hs-tingaish 



dis-tort 

dis-tract 

dis-tribute 

dis-trost 

dis-turb 

dis-imite 



' The prefix de has the general signification of from or dovm, 
as de'fenOt to ward from ; de-press, to press down, Di and di9 
convey the idea of separation ; as e^ilacerate, to tear asunder ; 
dispel, to drive cuuay, or apart. 
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The following are written with double 8 : — 



dis-satisfy 


difl-sent 


difl-solve 


dis-sect 


dis-seitation 


dis-solutd 


dis-semble 


dis-similar 


dis-sonant 


dis-seminate 


dis-simiilation 


dis-suade 


dis-sension 


dis-sipate 


dis-sjUable 



DICTATION EXERCISE. 

The question was decided in the debate ; but some 
declared against the decision. Heniy determined to 
divorce Katharine. His dishonesty and disobedience 
disgusted me. The dissolute youth dissipated his for- 
tune. Dissimulation is detestable. This digression will 
divert your mind. His strength was decreased by the 
disease. Depend upon it, you will deplore your de- 
pravity. I was displeased to hear him dispute with his 
superior so disrespectfully. The house is dilapidated, 
and the ship dismasted. I was dissatisfied with these 
dissensions, which could not but disseminate evil. 
Desist from detraction and defamation. Defi*aud no 
one. Divested of his honours, degraded, and despoiled, 
he was driven to despair. Deride not the deformed. 
Divide the cake among those who deserve it. He di- 
rectly divulged the secret, and denoimced the guilty 
man. The police dispersed the mob, and defended 
themselves desperately. I am delighted to be deli- 
vered. His devotion is undiminished. I dissent &om 
your opinion, for the two cases are dissimilar* 



X4 
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Similar mistakes are made by confounding the 
prefixes pre^, pro\ per\ and pur\ 



DICTATION EXERCISE. 

• 

The president promoted many persons. It is the 
purveyor's province to purchase provisions. In pur- 
suance of this purpose, he prosecuted the perjurer. 
Permit me to say, that the performauce wsb perfect. 
I predicted that the purchaser would prevent him irom 
prefixing his initials. The herald proceeded to proclaim 
the edict. Perhaps you prefer this perfiune. Pursue 
your studies with perseverance. He was persuaded to 
purloin these articles. He was so perplexed, that he 
could not pronounce the words properly. I presume 
that you do not pretend to precede the queen. This is 
precisely what precludes me from proposing to prescribe 
for him. Do not provoke him to prolong the quarreL 

for and fore. 

Do not confound with each other the prefixes 
for^ and fore^ 

' Pre, in compositioii, means before; as precede, td go before ; 
prefer, to put before. 

' Pro meaiiB forth, or for ; aa proceed, to go forth ; proBorm, 
for a noun. 

' Per, as a prefix, sign^es through, or thoroughly; tiB,pertoet, 
thoroughly made. 

* Pur IS found chiefly in words of French origin, and cor- 
responds with the French pour; as puraue, from poursaiyie; 
purvey, fromp^Mrvoir. 

* For, in composition, impHes negation ; as to forbid, that 
is, to bid not to do ; to/orsake, to refrain from seeing. 

* Fore, in composition, is for before. 
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The following words are spelled with the 
prefix for: — 



for^get I for-lom 

for-giTO I for-sake 



fop-swear 
for-ward * 



The following have /ore prefixed : — 



fore-bode 
fore-cast 
fore-doom 
fore-knowledge 



fore-lock 
fore-man 
fore-mast 
fore-see 



fore-sight 
fore-taste 
fore-tel 
fore-warn 



DICTATION EXERCISE. 

The foreman forsook his bad companions, and thence- 
forward became a new man. I forewarned you that 
the foremast would faU. Forget and forgive all old 
offences. Every one might have foreseen her forlorn 
condition. He is always foreboding evil. They 
foretold that some of the witnesses would forswear 
themselves. 

en and in. 

En initial hias the sense of •— 

Firsts to make ; as, eTirich, to make rich ; en^ 
able, to make able. 

Secondly J it is often used for the preposition in ; 
as, to encage, to put in a cage ; to endanger, to 
put m danger. 

In (in composition) has the force — * 

Fi/rat, of the preposition m ; as, to instil, to 

drop in; to inhabit, to dwell in. 

Secondly, o{ on or towa/rds; as, insult, to leap 

on; incline, to lean towards. 

* In the wovd forvuird, for is a contraction of fore. 
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Thi/rcUy, of a negative ; as, iriactive, not active; 
mhuman, not human. 

Fourthly f an intensive meaning ; as, mvaluable, 
very valuable; mveterate, very old and strong. 

These initial syllables have been much con- 
founded The subjoined lists give the spelling 
generally adopted by the best modem writers: — 



enable 

enact 

encage 

encamp 

enchant 

encircle 

enclose * 

encompass 

encounter 

encourage 

encroach 



inane 

inanimate 

incite 

incline 

include 

increase 

inculcate 

incumbent 

incur 

indebted 

indict 



encumber 

endanger 

endear 

endeavour 

endorse 

endow 

endure 

enfeeble 

enfold 

enforce 

engage 



induce 
indulge 
infect 
infer 
infest 
inflame 
inflict 
inform 
infringe 
infuse 
I inhabit 



En. 

engender 

engross 

engulf 

enhance 

ei^oin 

enjoy 

enkindle 

enlarge 

enlist 

ennoble 

In. 



enquire* 

enrage 

enrich 

enshrine 

enslaye 

ensnare 

ensue 

ensure' 

entail 

entangle 



inhale 
inherent 


inspire 
instal 


inherit 


instil 


ii\ject 
udaid 


instruct 
insult 


innate 


insure* 


inquire* 
inscribe 


intend 
inter 


insert 


intimidate 


insinuate 


intone 


inspect 





enthral 

enthrone 

entice 

entire 

entitle 

entreat 

entrench 

entwine 

envenom 

envelop 



intrude 

invade 

inveigh 

inveigle 

invent 

invert 

invest 

invite 

invoke 

involve 



> This word is spelled diflTerently, according to its application. 
We enclose an open space, as a garden or field. We tndose 
when we wrap up, as in a parcel or letter. 

* We inquire into something deep or abstruse ; we enquire fofv 
general information. We inquire into the circumstances of a 
robbery ; we enquire about the rent of a house. 

* In ordinary cases we ensure, as in success in an undertak- 
ing ; but, in the case of life or property, we insure. 
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DICTATION EXERCISE. 

The inliabitants were forced to encamp in the fields. 
During the encounter, the forces were considerably in- 
creased. I am inclined to think their endeavours will 
be vain. They enforced the rule by inflicting heavy 
punishments on the offenders. We all enjoyed our- 
selves, and were enchanted with the music. From this 
we may infer, that it is an inherent defect. He was 
induced to incur heavy debts. The culprit entreated 
for pardon. They were enabled to enrich themselves 
by this information. Being inflamed with rage, he in- 
veighed strongly against this encroachment. They 
intend to inter the body. The master instilled rather 
than inculcated his instruction. The fresh air he in- 
haled infused new vigour into his endeavours. Endowed 
with an indomitable will, nothing could intimidate 
him. It is incumbent on you to inquire into this 
matter. For further information, enquire within. 
These enactments prevented the infection from spread- 
ing. The prince was enfeebled by indulgence. The 
brigands who infested the country were enticed into an 
ambush, and enclosed by the king's soldiers. The 
band endured many hardships, and their lives were 
even endangered. He insured his life. This step 
ensured his success. 



ON FINAL SYLLABLES. 

Many final syllables^ pronounced alike, are 
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likely to be mistaken for each other. Such are — 
sion and tion; as in SLCtion and Yiaion^ 
dan and tian; as in Grecian and Christian. 
ance and ence; as in yigHaifice and silence.^ 
ant and ent; as in vacant and present. 

DICTATION EXERCISE. 

His relations approved of the decision he shewed on 
that occasion. The physician cured the tertian ague. 
The magistrate acted with prudence in quelling the 
disturbance. The patient was in a recumbent posture. 
I am confident that his success will be triumphant. 
During his occupation of the mansion, he gave eveiy 
one a warm reception. The patrician argued like a 
sound logician. During the performance there was a 
deep silence. There is an abundant crop on the ad- 
jacent farm. The cession of the province was consi- 
dered a wise action. Magicians are not Christians. 
The boys' negligence was caused by the frequent ab* 
sence of the^master. The fragrant odour of the flowers 
made me reluctant to leave the garden. The incursions 

' The adoption of 8 or of t before ion depends on the deriya- 
tion of the word. Virion, vernon, passion, &c., are spelled with 
an s, because they are derived from the Latin participles yishs, 
Ter«us, pa^sus ; but na^on, fiction, motion, &c., with a t, because 
they come from the Latin natiis, fictiis, and mo^s. 

' The spelling of words in ance or in ence also depends 
mainly on their etymology. They are chiefly of Latin deriva- 
tion. Those derived from Latin verbs of the Ist coi\jugation 
require a ; as in vigilance, from vigilare ; substance, from, store. 
But those derived from verbs of the 2nd, 3rd, or 4th conjuga- 
tion are spelled with an e, as silence, from silere ; cadence, fi^m 
cad&re ; sentence, from sentire. The same general rule holds 
good for the spelling of words ending in ant, or ent. But the 
rule has many exceptions. 
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of the barbarians led to the destruction of the Roman 
empire. An optician should be something of a ma- 
thematician. Innocence is no protection against 
vengeance. It is sufficiently apparent that his answer 
was flippant. 

The following endings present similar difficul- 
ties: — 

er and re ; as, writer, spectre.* 
el and le ; as hoveJ, unc/e. 
or and our ; as, error, vapour.* 
aile and ihle; as, probo&Ze, -poo&iMe.^ 

DICTATION EXERCISE. 

The rider escaped the massacre. The bundle was 
carried with some trouble. He left the towel on the 
gravel. Having drunk the liquor, he fell into a stupor. 
The colour of this flower does not equal its odour. He 
is a very sociable and sensible man. The subscribers 
met in the centre of the theatre. They put a barrel of 
oysters and a bushel of oats in the hovel. The doctor 
is in a bad humour. The pastor preaches with fervour. 
The object is not only discernible, but clearly visible. 
This venerable man is incapable of such baseness. The 
boys read a chapter in the Bible. He tarnished the 

* Eris generally the ending of words signifying an agent, as 
rider, walker, &c. ; one who rides, walks, &c 

' Most of these words are derived from Latin through Eranch. 
The Latin form ended in or, the French ends in eur. From the 
latter comes the English ending tmr. The present tendency is to 
omit the u. Many of these words were formerly spelled in ottr, 
which now reject the m ; as authot^, erroztr^ creatour, &c 

' The same role that applies to words ending in ance and 
enoe will also apply to the endings abie and Hfle, 
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lustre of his character. An eagle flew through the 
tunnel. This is but a minor error. Endeavour to act 
with vigour. His forcible arguments made an indeli- 
ble impression on the audience. You must filter the 
water. My uncle opened the bottle with a chisel. The 
tutor begged the sculptor to do him a favor. They la- 
boured to appease his rigour. The information was in- 
valuable to me. 

ice, eive, and ieve. 

1. When the termination ice is axx^ented^ it has 
the i sounded long ; as, nice, advice. 

2. But, when unaccented, this termination is 
sounded as if written iss ; as, justice, n6tice. 

3. The endings dve and ieve have both the 
same sound ; but when the letter c precedes, the 
termination is spelled eive (the e before the i) ; 
as in deceive, receive, conceive, perceived 

4. If any other consonant precede, the ending 
is spelled ieve ; as, thieve, believe, relieve. 

DICTATION EXERaSE. 

The malice of his accomplice ruined him. Entice 
not others to vice. I cannot conceive why the thief 
has been reprieved. This practice shews the avarice of 
the age. The chief retrieved this misfortune. He was 
80 conceited as to believe that he required no advice. 
I have a prejudice i^ainst the novice. Suffice it to say 

' These words are all derived from the Latin compounds of 
eap&re, to take; percipere, recipere, decipere, &;c, and come to 
lis through the French apercevoir, recevoir, &c. 
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that the thief was caught. The besieged were relieved. 
I believe he was caught thieving. Give notice that you 
will quit the service. I soon perceived his cowardice. 
I grieve to hear of his base artifice. His conceit was 
excessive. The apprentice is ill of the jaundice. I be- 
lieve he gave no receipt for the money. The pumice- 
stones were found near the precipice. Seized * with 
remorse, he died of grief. The office is at the other 
end of the edifice. The ice broke twice. The chief 
anxiously waited to be relieved from his critical 
position. 

iou8 and uous. 
Take care not to confound the spelling of these 
endings. 

The following words have the termination 



U0U8: — 

conspicuons 
assiduous 
ambigaous 
superfluous 



ingenuous 
spirituous • 
tumultuous ' 
contemptuous * 



impetuous * 
presumptuous * 
sumptuous * 
voluptuous 



virtuous - 
tempestuous 



Endings in ious are much more numerous. The 
following are some of those which are in common 
use: — 



dubious ' 
sagacious 
fallacious 
tenacious 
capacious 
spacious 



gracious 

judicious 

officious 

malicious 

delicious 

pernicious 



auspicious 


ingenious 


vicious 


serious 


tedious 


glorious 


odious 


sententious 


melodious 


invidious 


studious 





' • Seize,* derived from the French aaisir, has e before i. 

* These vords are derived from Latin nouns of the 4th de- 
clension, where u is the characteristic voweL 

• The words in this list are derived from Latin roots which 
have an * at the end; as 'dubious,' from *dubi-um;' 'judi- 
cious,' from * judic«-um,* * sententious/ from * sententi-a,' &c. 
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DICTATION EXERCISE. 

An assiduoiis scholar does not indulge in yicions 
practices. It was a sumptuous palace, built in a deli- 
cious spot. He was malicious in purpose, impetuous 
in action. This gracious offer was accepted with tu- 
multuous applause. It is superfluous to observe, that 
this pernicious habit should be avoided. His judicious 
remarks rendered him conspicuous. The answer of the 
oracle was ambiguous. The boy's ingenuous £ace and 
studious expression pleased us. It is an odious vice to 
indulge in spirituous liquors. ' So answered Satan, 
with contemptuous brow.' * Virtuous or vicious every 
man must be.' The night was so tempestuous, I had 
serious misgivings for my friend's safety. We had a 
glorious view from the spacious lawn in front of the 
house. The music was melodious, and very ingemously 
constructed. He was officious in his offers of assist- 
ance. Such reasoning is fallacious. The day was 
auspicious, but the journey extremely tedious. I am 
dubious of the event. He possessed a remarkably 
sagacious mind, and tenacious memory. The queen 
received us with a gracious smile. His garden is 
contiguous to ours. The writer has a perspicuous style. 

ise and ize. 
The termination ize is often confounded with 
ise. The first is properly limited to verbs of 
Greek origin. Such are — 

anatomise 
baptize 
prize ^ 
apprize ' 

' These two are of a different origin, but must be always 
speUed with a g. 



apologize 


economize 


catechize 


sympathize 


monopolize 


epitomize 


symbolize 


agonize 


anathematize 


idolize 


harmonize 


apostatize 
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The ending ise is found in many verbs which 
are derived from Latin, but come into English 
through French ; as the following : — 



civiKse 


chastise ' 


criticise 


naturalise 


surprise 
advise 
despise 
exercise 


authorise 
temporise 
extemporise 
comprise 


recognise 
tyrannise 
modernise 
colonise 


equalise 
patronise 
enterprise 
advertise 



DICTATION EXERCISE. 

The father idolizes his little daughter. I recognise 
the necessity of economizing. As he has not apolo- 
gized, he must be chastised. He patronises what- 
ever tends to civilise the people. The master catechized 
the pupils, and my brother won the prize. I advise 
you to write your exercise carefully. The trade is 
monopolized by three or four houses. We sympathize 
with those who are tyrannised over. The pope tem- 
porised, and thus compromised himself. He apprized 
the public of his intention by advertising. They were 
surprised at his not joining in the enterprise. The 
ministers were authorised to equalise the duties on 
spirits. The air was harmonized for four voices. 
Alison's History is epitomized, and comprised in one 
volume. He despises a temporising policy. As the 
preacher extemporised a sermon, it is not fair to criti- 
cise him severely. The Pope anathematized all those 
who apostatized from the Church of Rome. Dryden 
modernised some of Chaucer's poems. The southern 
part of Italy was colonised by Greeks. Being natural- 
ised, he became a British subject. The children were 
baptized on Sunday. This poem will immortalise his 
name. The poet apostrophizes the heroes of antiquity, 

N 
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This is a tantaKsing offer. The Roman people were 
brutalised by shows of gladiators. *Thou shalt not 
gormandise.' A conspiracy was organised during the 
solemnisation of the marriage. 



On the ending * vghJ 

This termination has as many as ten different 
pronmiciations : ^-- . 



1. laugh, rhymes with * staffs 

2. usquebaugh *8aw* 

3- tf>^J \ ^or 

clougn •*' 

4. chough 
slough 

enough J- *$tujp 

rough 
tough 

5. thorough 1 pronounced 
borough J as the u in ' hud * 



6. dough 1 

furlough J 

7. bough T 

plough > . . . . *Aow' 
slough J 

8. lough 'lock' 

9. hiccough *cup* 

10. through *true* 



DICTATION EXEBCISE. 

A loud laugh will sometimes bring on a cough. Of 
honours I have enough. We walked through the field. 
The horses drink firom the trough. * The chough and 
crow to roost are gone.' He was a man of rough man* 
ners. This borough sent two members to Parliament 
The serpent has cast his slough. * Usquebaugh ' is the 
Irish for whiskey. He began to hiccough. The soldier 
was granted a furlough for three weeks. The cook 
kneaded the dough. He was saved, though almost 
drowned. 

In many English words the form of spelling 
resembles^ with a slight difference^ that of the 
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French from which they are derived. Take care 
not to adopt the French form in the words of the 
following lists : — 



English^ 
address 


French, 
adresse 


English, 
defence 


French, 
defense 


advantage 
advance 


avantage 
avancer 


disaster 
desire 


d^sastre 
d^sir 


affiur 


affaire 


(to) divine 


diviner 


aggrandise 

agreeable 

amiable 

apartment 

battle 


agrandir 

aer^able 

aimable 

appartement 

battaille 


dictionary 

discreet 

damage 

enemy 

enthusiasm 


dictionnaire 

discret 

dommage 

ennemi 

enthousiasme 


bnlliant 


brillant 


envelop 


envelopper 


campaign 
character 


campagne 
caract&e 


essay 
esteem 


essai 
estime 


compartment 
cotton 


compartiment 
coton 


exaggerate 
excess 


exag^rer 
excSs 


dance 


danse 


example 


exemple 



DICTATION EXERCISE (l). 

It is of great advantage to have a good address. The 
aiair is not much advanced. He is a most amiable 
and agreeable companion. The general slept in this 
apartment on the night of the battle. A brilliant cam- 
paign ensued. He never sought his own aggrandise- 
ment. I have no desire to divine your thoughts. The 
cotton stored in this compartment of the warehouse was 
much damaged. Ailer this disaster, the enemy re- 
treated. He was of a discreet character. Their en- 
thusiasm led them to exaggerate. This essay is a 
good example of his style. We cannot esteem those 
who indulge in excess. The frigate was manned with 
a gaUant crew. He took exercise up and down the 
gallery. 

M 2 
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English, 


French, 


B)i>iglish, 


French. 


exercise 


exercice 


prisoner 


prisonnier 


express 


expr^s 


ransom 


raTi9on 


frigate 


frigate 


(a)recompence 


recompense 


gaUant 


galant 


reproach 


reproche 


gallery 


galerie 


repabUc 


r^publique 


gallop 


galoper 


resemble 


ressembler 


haggard 


hagard 


resent 


ressentir 


hazard 


hasard 


resource 


ressouice 


homage 


hommage 


risk 


risque 


honest 


honuSte 


sack 


sac 


literature 


litt^rature 


success 


succ&s 


lodge 


loger 


traffic 


trafic 


measure 


mesure 


troop 


troupe 


officer 


officier 


yillain 


vilain 


overture 


ouyerture 







DICTATION EXERCISE (2). 

The officers galloped up the street. The gambler 
had a haggard look. They risked all their fortune at 
games of hazard. The royal prisoner paid a heavy 
ransom to regain his liberty. Homage was offered to 
the King. He studied German literatifre with great 
success. The villains sacked the house. The honest 
man resented this imputation on his character. They 
were lodged in various parts of the town. We took 
measures to secure success. The overture resembled 
one I had heard the day before. A troop of horse rode 
through the town. He has no resources. They do not 
deserve your reproaches. A republic was established. 
He looks for no recompence. They danced all the 
evening. 

Hard words. 
In many English words the spelling differs 
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from the pronunciation. With these, particular 
care must be taken. Such are — 



Spdled. jPronounced. 

balusters banisters 

bury berry 

business bizziness 

busy bizzy 

cocoa coco 

colonel kernel 

colander cnllender 

corps core 

cognisance connisance 

exaggerate exadgerate 

gaol jail 

goal ^ . gole 

grotesque grotesk 

guinea guinny 

heinous naynous 

hal^)enny haypenny 

jaundice djandiss 



Spelled. Pronounced 

jeopardy jeppardy 

laundry landry 

lieutenant leftenant 

leisure lezure 

leopard leppard 

nephew nevew 

nuisance newsance 

palanquin palankeen 

parallel parralel 

people peeple 

picturesque .... picturesk 

quay key 

raillery rallery 

sugar shugar 

suggest su(^est 

sure shure 

women wimmen 



DICTATION EXERCISE. 

I am too busy to attend to you. The casks of sugar 
are on the quay. Are you sure his nephew is ar- 
rived? Bury all hatred. The people exaggerate. 
The boy fell over the balusters. The colonel ordered 
the sergeant to be put in gaol. The lieutenant was 
carried in a palanquin. A leopard attacked the wo- 
men. Attend to your business. He was separated 
from his friends. The judge took no cognisance of this 
unparalleled audacity. He paid a guinea for this packet 
of cocoa. Are you at leisure to make any suggestions ? 
It is a heinous crime. *Hudibras' is a burlesque 
poem. The nuisance must be abated. The cook left 
the colander in the laundry. This is a picturesque 
passage. His property is in jeopardy. The family of 
Joan of Arc was ennobled on account of her prowess. 

M 3 
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Gire the beggar a hal^enny. Mr. A's. horse first 
reached the goal. The boy caught the jaundice. I 
cannot bear his raillery. It is a grotesque-looking 
costume. He is the best man in the corps. 



ON PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of marking the various 
pauses that should be made in reading. Its use 
is to assist in rendering the sense ef a sentence 
perspicuous, which, without stops, would be often 
obscure, and sometimes unintelligible. 

The following are the points, or stops, in 
general use: — 

1. The Period (or Full Stop) 

2. The Comma .... 

3. The Semicolon . . . 

4. The Colon 

5. The Note of Interrogation 

6. The Note of Exclamation 



? 



I 



OF THE PEEIOD. 

Rule 1. — The period, or, full stop, must be 
placed at the end of a sentence, to show that the 
words form complete and independent sense ; as, 
' The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.' 
* Sight is the most perfect and delightful of all 
our senses.' 
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Rule 2. — It is also used after abbreviations 
and contractions ; as, ' Dr. Grurney and the Eev. 
B, Comwell called on ns yesterday.' 

DICTATION EXERCISE. 

Temperature depends on the proportion all bodies 
possess of perpetually absorbing or emitting heat. 
Lieut. Jameson and Mr. Gibson were . seriously hurt. 
In every case of correction, an appeal must be made to 
the xmderstanding. Dr. Johnson was rough in man- 
ners. We one day descried some shapeless object 
driiling at a distance. The patient was attended by 
Dr. Baillie. * The fashion of this world passeth away.' 
The company was commanded by Capt. Dickens. 

OF THE COMMA. 

Rule 1. — When a sentence begins with a sub- 
ordinate proposition, or introduction of time, 
place, or circumstance, the introduction must be 
followed by a comma ; as, * When peace reigns, 
the artfl flourish.' * In many parts of Europe, 
these customs prevail.' 

Rule 2. — An explanatory circumstance, or a 
relative explaining clause, inserted in a sentence, 
must have commas on both sides ; as, * Homer, 
the great poet of antiquity, is said to have been 
blind.' * The boy, who had been fast asleep, 
suddenly started up.' 

Exception to Efle 2. — When circumstances, 
or relative clauses, determine or limit the mean- 

M 4 
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ing, no comma is required ; as, ' He insisted on a 
condition which uUimatdy proved fatal to the 
arrangement^ *No words can describe their 
suffering dwring that afflicting period.^ 

Rule 3. — When the subject and its verb, or 
the verb and its object, come immediately toge- 
ther, no comma must be used between them ; as, 
* The man felled the tree! But when the subject 
consists of a number of words, a comma may be 
used before the verb ; as, ' The impos&ibUity of 
extricating himself and his comrades from their 
dangerous position^ drove the commander to 
desperation.' 

DICTATION EXERCISE 

On Rules 1, 2, and 3. 

Notwithstanding all his diligence, the general coidd 
not reach the city before the enemy. Having received 
these instructions, he prepared to obey his commands. 
God, who made the world, dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands. Charity, Hke the sun, brightens 
every object it shines upon. He understood this prin- 
ciple. The sacred flame which was destined to set free 
mankind, was beginning to spread. During the inter- 
val of hostilities, both sides made incredible efforts to 
put their armies on a respectable footing. Napoleon, 
whose impatient spirit could brook no opposition, was 
highly indignant at this concession. During these two 
eventful days, the people of Paris, though deeply in- 
terested in the issue, remained perfectly tranquil. The 
circumstances in which you are placed, render such a 
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course advisable. He has filled his history with many 
surprising incidents. This successful resistance excited 
a great sensation. They prepared for the iurther strug- 
gles which awaited the monarchy. At this critical 
moment, a happy inspiration saved the government. 
Their numbers, two years before, had been sixty thou- 
sand. I met the person whom you introduced. The 
article which compelled the Emperor to subscribe this 
treaty, gave rise to the most painfiil internal divisions 
in the country. The pirates seized upon all the vessels 
they met with in those seas. 

OF THE COMMA (continued.') 

Rvle 4. — When three or more words of the 
same part of speech succeed each other, they 
must each be followed by a comma, except the 
last ; as, * Wiadorriy power, and goodness are 
attributes of the Deity.' But when only two 
words of the same part of speech are connected 
by a conjmiction, no comma is required; as, 
* He is virtvxms and wiseJ* 

Rule 5. — When words of the same part of 
speech succeed each other In pairs, even when 
there are only two pairs of each, commas must be 
used between them ; as, * Young and old, rich 
and poor, will appear before the judgment-seat 
of God.' 

Rule 6. — Complex sentences must have their 
members distinguished by commas ; as, ' I looked 
for the book myself, enquired about it of the ser- 
vants, but did not succeed in finding it,' 
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DICTATION EXEKCISE 

On Bules, 4, 5, and 6. 

He is a worthy, liberal, benevolent man. They were 
admiring and enjoying the prospect. Faith, hope, and 
charity are theological virtues. I was received civilly 
and hospitably. Master and servant, father and son, 
brother and sister, husband and wife, have, each and 
all, their respective duties. The captain drew his 
sword, encouraged his men, and led them on to the 
conflict. They passed their time in drawing, working, 
reading, and plajdng. Cologne and Coblentz are both 
on the Rhine. My father saw, examined, approved of, 
and bought the estate. There is a natural difference 
between virtue and vice, wisdom and foUy, merit and 
demerit. The Either had been abroad, and had not 
seen his son for six months. The man was vexed, and 
reused his assistance. ' I came, I saw, I conquered.' 
He behaved stupidly, absurdly, and ridiculously. They 
conversed calmly and cheerfully. * Well done 1 thou 
good and faithful servant.' Two, four, six, eight, and 
ten are even numbers. It was not without incredible 
exertion that he procured provisions and carriages, 
formed new roads, extended scouting pities, secured 
camps, and surmoxmted many other difficulties in the 
course of his tedious march. The sight fills the mind 
with the greatest variety of ideas, converses with ob- 
jects at tSie greatest distance, and continues the longest 
in action without being satiated with its proper enjoy- 
ments. ' While the earth remaineth, seed-time and 
harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, and day 
and night shall not cease.' 
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OF THE SEMICOLON. 

Rule 1. — The semicolon is used to maik ofif 
the longer clauses of a sentence, which require to 
be more distinctly divided than by commas ; as, 
*We should acknowledge Grod in all his ways; 
mark the operations of his hand ; cheerfully sub- 
mit to his severest dispensations ; strictly observe 
his laws ; and rejoice to fulfil his gracious purpose.' 

Rule 2. — When the second clause of a sentence 
supports or explains more fully what is expressed 
in the first, a semicolon must be placed between 
them ; as, * Every station has its duties ; from the 
prince to the peasant, all are responsible for their 
actions ; and though duties differ in the different 
relations of life, there is no condition exempt from 
them.' 

Rule 3. — When the clauses of a sentence are 
opposed to, or contrasted with, each other, they 
must be divided by a semicolon ; as, * To err is 
human ; to forgive, divine.' 

DICTATION EXERCISE. 

The slaughter was dreadful ; a few escaped by sub- 
terraneous passages, and made good their flight into 
the country; others retired into the citadel, which 
was soon obliged to surrender at discretion, and was 
razed to the ground ; but by &r the greater niunber 
perished in the town, imder the sword of an irritated 
and relentless victor. A fiiend cannot be known in 
prosperity ; and aa enemy cannot be hidden in adver- 
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sity. Nature does nothing in vain ; the Creator has 
appointed everything to a settled use and sphere of 
action, from which if it in the least deviates, it becomes 
unfit to answer those ends, for which it was designed. 
Lucius Catiline was expert in all the arts of simulation 
and dissimulation ; covetous of what belonged to others, 
lavish of his own. Religion raises men above them- 
selves ; irreligion sinks them beneath the brutes. After 
we have practised good actions awhile, they become 
easy ; and when they are easy, we begin to take plea- 
sure in them ; and when they please us, we do them 
frequently ; and by frequency of acts, a thing grows 
into a habit ; and a confirmed habit is a second kind of 
nature ; and so far as anything is natural, so far it is 
necessaiy, and we can hardly do otherwise ; nay, we do 
it many times when we do not think of it. Nothing 
could resist the impetuosity of the French columns; 
the grenadiers moimted the scaling-ladders amidst a 
shower of balls ; quickly they made themselves masters 
of the ramparts; and chasing the imhappy peasants 
from house to house, and from street to street, soon 
filled the town with conflagration and carnage. 

OF THE COLON. 

The colon is used in three cases : — 
L When the sentence seems complete, but is 
followed by an additional observation; as, * No- 
thing is in vain that rouses the soul : nothing in 
vain that keeps the ethereal fire alive and glowing.' 
-• IL When several semicolons have preceded, 
and the sentence requires a longer pause before 
the close; as, 'Whether we regard the fruitful 
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field or the bajren rock ; whether we ascend into 
the regions of the air, or dive into the secret 
recesses of the earth; whether we travel over the 
howling wilderness, or walk at our ease in our 
cultivated garden : in any of these we find sources 
of knowledge, and stores of mental enjoyment.' 

III. Before a quotation ; as, * Brutus's speech 
over the corpse of Julius Caesar begins thus : — 
" Friends, Eomans, Countrymen, — lend me your 
ears . . ." ' 

DICTATION EXERCISE. 

All political parties esteemed and caressed him : but 
poHtics were not much to his taste. Caesar was cele- 
brated for his great bounty and generosity ; Cato, for 
his unsullied integrity : the former became renowned 
by his himianity and compassion ; an austere severity 
heightened the dignity of the latter. Nothing has been 
created in vain : everything has its use. I refer to the 
following passage : — * What's he that wishes for more 
men fix)m England ! ' No performance of the kind can 
be compared to this : not a line flows negligently, not 
an epithet is applied at random. They came on the 
third day, by the direction of the peasants, to the 
hermit's cell : it was a cavern in the side of a mountain, 
overshadowed with palm trees. Seek employment; 
languor and ennxd shall be unknown : avoid idleness, 
banish sloth ; vigour and cheerfulness will be your en- 
livening companions : admit not guilt to your hearts, 
and terror shall not interrupt your slumbers. I would 
not wish to deprive you of the pleasures of society, or 
of rational amusement ; but let your companions be 
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select ; let them be such as you can love for their good 
qnalities, and whose virtues you desire to emulate : let 
jour amusement be such as will tend not to corrupt 
and vitiate, but to correct and amend the heart. 



NOTES OF INTERROGATION AND EXCLAMAiaON. 

The note of interrogation is used aft^ a ques- 
tion ; as, * What do you want ? ' ' Are you quite 
well?' 

The note of exclamation must follow expres- 
sions of strong feeling, such as joy, grief, wonder, 
&C. ; as, ' Woe is me I ' * What a beautiful scene ! ' 

DICTATION EXERaSE. 

Where is your brother ? Ah I here he is. Hurrah ! 
we have won the game. ,What a splendid view I 
Hush ! do not «peak so loud. Which wiU you have ? 
Have you ever been in Switzerland ? Bravo I well 
done ! Do you think so 7 Dear me I I am quite sur- 
prised. How glad I am to see you I How much did 
that cost ? 



ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 

A sentence is the expression of a thought. 

The shortest sentence that can be written or 
spoken consists of two parts: 1. The Sviject; 
that is, the person or thing written or spoken 



f 
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of: 2. The Predicate ; that is, what is declared 
of that person or thing ; as, 

Siilrf, cop. pr. 

Gold .... is ... . yellow. 

Here the word ^ is ' joins the subject (gold) to 
the jjredicate (yellow), and makes the latter to be 
asserted of the former. Hence it is called the 
copula, or link. 

In roost cases, however, the copula is included 
in the verb ; as, 

Stib. c, pr. 
Fire bums. 

OF THE SUBJECT. 

Subjects are either simple or extended. 

A simple subject may be a word or a phrase. 
If a word, it may be a noun ; as, 

.Napoleon fought . . . Children play. 

or a pronoun ; as, 

" He died . . . Idany perished. 

If the subject be a phrase, it may be an infini- 
tive mood ; as. 

To eat is necessaay. 

or a participle ; as. 

Digging is healthy. 

N.B. The infinitive and participle may be fol- 
lowed by an object or an adverb ; as. 

To do wrong is unjust. 
Giving assistance is charitable. 
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EXERCISE 1. 

Let the learner copy out the following sentences, marking 
the subjects n, pr, inf, ph,, or part, ph., accordingly as 
they may be nouns, pronouns, infinitive phrases, or 
participial phrases. 

The day is wet. They were tired. To live vir- 
tuously is happiness. 'Many ai'e called.' Leonidas 
fell. The yoimg must study. * Few are chosen.' Dig- 
ging is 'healthy. To walk far is &tiguing. I am 
coming. The sun shines. To rise early is wise. They 
work. The horse runs. You are reading. Who 
speaks ? Some think so. To write well is desirable. 
Painting is an accomplishment. He is thirsty. 

EXERCISE 2. 

Let the pupil construct sentences, having for their sub- 
jects the following words ; — 

Nouns. 
1. The tree. 2. A knife. 3. The child. 4. Water. 

Pronouns. 
1. I. 2. Both. 3. Who? 4. None. 

Infinitive phrases. 

1. To speak the truth. 2. To love each other. 3. 
To compose elegantly. 4. To laugh loud. 

Participial phrases. 
1. Skating. 2. Running fast. 3. Fighting. 4. 
Talking nonsense. 

THE EXTENDED SUBJECT. 

A subject may be extended in various ways : — 
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1. By an adjective ; as, * Qreen fields are plea- 
sant.' * Cunning people are shunned.' 

2. By a noun in apposition ; as, * My brother 
John is at home.' 

Note. — In impersonal forms the pronoun * it ' 
stands in apposition to the infinitive phrase which 
follows; as, *It is healthy to rise early.' Here 
^to rise early ^ is in apposition with *i^:' *It 
(i. ^ to rise early) is healthy.' 

3. By a participle ; as, * The man, being fatiffned, 
sat down.' 

4. By a noun in the possessive form ; as, * My 
sister^s book is lost.' 

5. By a preposition, with its object ; as, * The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.' 

* The possessor of riches has influence.' * A man 
of a/miahle disposition is beloved.' 

6. Several adjectives may be applied to the 
same noun when used as a subject ; as, 'A stupid, 
silly f old man met me.' * A young^ strong, active 
servant is wanted.' 

7. The subject may be ejctended by having 
several nouns used in apposition with it; as, 

* Caesar, the conqueror of Oaul and master of 
Romef was assassinated.' 

8. A participle, or adjective, used to extend a 
subject, may be followed by its object, or by a 
preposition with its object ; as, * The boy, having 
finished his work, went home.' ^Unconscious 
of the danger, he marched boldly forward.' 
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9. Several of these forms may be employed to 
extend the subject at the same time ; as, ' Charles 
XII. of Sweden, a prince of unbounded am- 
bitionj and singular military ahUities, having 
lost the battle of Pultowa^ and escaped to Turkey^ 
fell by a cannon-ball at FredericshalL' 

EXERCISE 1. 

Let the pupil copy out th^ follomng sentences, under- 
lining the words which extend the subject; and 
marking them 1, 2, 3, ^c, accordingly as they may 
he referred to the above explained cases. 

Charles the Bald was an imbecile monarch. The 
purest treasure is a spotless reputation. It will be 
better to adopt this plan. A portion of the fleet sailed 
fer above the town. An easy, unforced strain of senti- 
ment runs through their compositions. * Highest queen 
of state, great Juno comes.' The opportimity presented 
to you was let shp. The first great obstacle to know- 
ledge is the pursidt of many objects at once. The most 
ignorant, vain, and conceited men are generally the 
most pretentious. Napoleon, being defeated at Waterloo, 
and despairing of regaining his lost power, surrendered 
to the EngUsh. My uncle's house is now rebuilt. 
Alexander, son of Philip of Macedon, and conqueror of 
the Persians, died at Babylon. My companion's, horse 
was lame. The men, having eaten their dinner, re- 
turned to their work. 

EXERCISE 2. 

Let the pupil construct sentences^ having the subjects 
extended, according to the ways explained in JVb^. 
\ 2, 3, *c. 
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OF THE PREDICATE. 

The predicate declares something of the sub- 
ject: — 1. What it is; 2. What it does; 3. What 
is done to it : as, 1. * The day is fine ;' 2. * Fire 
bums ;' 3, * The dog was hurt.' 

EXERCISE 1. 

The pupil is to point out, in the following sentences, to 
which of these three meanings the predicate points. 

Leonidas was brave. The woman cried. I shall be 
assisted. The king gave an audience. A courier had 
been riding. The danger was great. A garrison had 
been posted. All was over. The earth was soaked 
with rain. The population is large. A harbour was 
formed. We passed the church. The conversation was 
agreeable. The men were silenced. You will not 
help me. The town was agitated. The streets are 
broad. 

EXERCISE 2. 

Let the pupil construct sentences having predicates of the 

three sorts above explained. 

The predicate, like the subject, may be simple 
or extended. 

THE SIMPLE PREDICATE. 

The simple predicate is expressed either (1) by 
a single verb, or (2) by a part of the verb * to be,' 
followed by a noun, an adjective, or a phrase ; as, 

I. The dog barks, 2. Great Britain is an island, 

1. The wind biotas, 2. The boy is dUiaent, 

1. She sang, 2. The affair is of no importance. 

O 2 
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EXEBCISE 1. 

Underline the predicates in the following Sentences, and 
show to which form (1 or 2) they belong. 

The children are playing. Eveiy thing is UBefiil. 
The moon shines. He is kind to his companions. This 
is a puzzle. I am of the same opinion. My time, is 
occupied. Do you remember? You are welcome. 
These questions should be asked. The master will be 
angry. Many have been surprised. Those were happy 
days. The bell rings. • How beautiful is Nature I The 
period has elapsed. Bruce was a traveller. Are you 
satisfied ? The rest were sent away. He was not to 
blame. 

£XERCfISE 2. 

Let the pupil construct sentences having simple predicates 
of the two forms above explained. 

THE EXTENDED PREDICATE. 

The simple predicate may be extended^ 1st. 
By completion ; 2iid. By qualification : as, ' The 
gardener sweeps the paths neatly.' 

Su^ect. Predicate. "^^^^^^f^^. 
The gardener sireeps the paths neatly. 

THE COMPLETED PREDICATE. 

The predicate requires completion whenever 
the verb leaves the sense vague concerning the 
-«tion aflSrmed ; as, * The master rewarded ' (here 
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we naturally ask whom he rewarded) ' the scholar J* 
* The scholar ' completes the predicate, and conveys 
perfect sense. (Whenever a transitive verb is 
used, the completion of the predicate is termed 
the object). 

EXERCISE 1. 

Underline all the words which complete the predicate, 

CflBsar crossed the Rubicon. The man was reading 
a book intently. He gained immense wealth by atten- 
tion to business. They endured many hardships. 
Never shall I forget his look. I easily perceived her 
eagerness. This writer drew character to perfection. 
My imcle made no remark on that subject. The 
general gained several victories over the Austrians. 
The children teased their father and mother incessantly. 
They were admiring the structure of a spider's web. 
How eagerly do we adopt such designs I 

EXERCISE 2. 

Let the pupil form similar sentences, underlining those 
words which complete the predicate, 

THE DIRECT OBJECT. 

The direct object is a word or phrase following 
and depending on the transitive verb, and may be 
expressed by the same forms as the subject ; as, 

1. By a noun The boy cuts the Tneat, 

2. By a pronoun I see it distincly. 

3. By an a-^jectiTe used as a T. ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^ 

noun J 

4. By an infinitive phrase . . I wish to see you. 

5. By a. participial phrase . . John j^ref evB staying at home. 

oS 
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EXERCISE. 

Mark the direct object in the following sentences, 1, 2, 
3, ^c, as they may exemplify these different forms. 

The gentleman bought the house. The farmer sold 
it. No one likes the affected. ' I did not think to shed 
a tear.' The boy continued reading. We hope to visit 
you soon. Shun the mcked. Avoid making extra- 
vagant promises. The scholar learnt the lesson. He 
learnt it soon. I shall finish writing. Do you see 
them? My brother bought a whip. The minister 
exiled the discontented and the turbulent. 



THE INDIRECT OBJECT. 

The indirect object is an additional completion 
necessary, with certain verbs, to express fully the 
whole sense of the predicate. 

1. After verbs signifying ^ to make ;' as, 

* They appointed my brother secretary.^ 

(a) Sometimes an adjective is added instead of 
the second noun ; as, 

' This made me happy,^ 

2. After verbs of * giving ' and * accwiing ;' as, 

* The father purchased an estate /or his son.* 

* They accused the member of bribery* 

3. The indirect object is also often expressed 
by an infinitive, or a participial phrase ; as, 

* The council forced the garrison to surrender,' 

* We found him digging in his garden* 
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4. Certain adjectives and verbs take only an 
indirect object; as, 

* He was ambitious of power.^ 

* I approTe of that plan.* 

* They are greedy of praise.* 

* The house consists of thirteen roams.* 

EXERCISE 1. 

Let the learner write out the following sentences, and 
show which form of the indirect object they respectively 
exemplify. 

He is fond of money. I quite despair of reforming 
him. Napoleon was elected emperor. This clause ren- 
dered the act useless. My friend gave me good advice. 
We were convinced of his innocence. The banditti 
robbed the travellers of a large sum of money. They 
accused the prisoner of bribing the witnesses. This 
circumstance caused him to retire. The ticket secured 
admission to the holder. Their conduct drove me mad. 
My friend left him heir to all his property. 

EXERCISE 2. 

Let the pupil he required to construct sentences, exem- 
plifying all the above forms of the indirect object, 

ON THE QUALIFICATION OF THE PREDICATE. 

The predicate may be still farther extended by 
the addition of circumstances which more strictly 
limit or qualify its signification ; as, 

' The ship sails gently* 

'I took the boy to school* &c. 

This may be done in various ways : — 

o 4 
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1. By an adverb; as, 

* The prisoner wept bitterly* 

2. By a preposition, with its dependent words ; as, 

* The ship sailed /row London to New York.' 
' The chief arriyed toith aU MsfoUowere* 

3. By a noun governed by a preposition under- 
stood; as, 

* It happened last foeek* 

4. By a participle used as an adverb ; as, 

* They go smiling to themselves* 

5. By several of the ways at once ; as, 

*■ He departed yesterday with a numerous suite* 

EXERCISE 1. 

Let the pupil write out the following sentences, under- 
lining the words which extend the predicate. 

The wind howled mournfully. The mountain was 
covered witli snow. Addison wrote many papers in 
the * Spectator.' I will gladly go with you. They 
came to town last Tuesday. The experiment was per- 
fectly successful. The duke was blamed with good 
cause. The castle appeared in the distance shining in 
the sun. The children run shouting about the house. 
I shall have finished before your arrival. Lisbon was 
partly destroyed by an earthquake. 

EXERCISE 2. 

Let the learner construct sentences with the predicate 
extended, imitating the five forms in Exercise 1. 

Expressions which qualify the predicate may 
be arranged under the heads of— 1. Time; 2. 
Place ; 3. Manner ; and, 4. Cause and Effect. 
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TIME. 

Those signifying time may be subdivided into : 

1. Pomt of time; as, *I awoke at six o^clockJ* 

2. Duration of time ; as, ^ He studied four 
months:^ and, 

3. Repetition of time; as, *We read French 
every dayJ* 

EXERCISE 1. 

Copy out the follovnng sentences'; mark the extension of 
the predicate J and show to which form (1, 2, or 3) 
each sentence belongs. 

All last year I was on the continent. The family 
arrived yesterday. It happened at breakfast. The 
men work ten hours a day. On that occasion he made 
a long speech. The orator spoke for four hours. He 
is perpetually teasing me. I have always been of this 
opinion. The f^te will take place on Tuesday next. 
Our holidays last six weeks. We shall go home on the 
15th of December. It was finished a month ago. We 
shall start to-morrow. 

EXERCISE 2. 

Let the pupil compose sentences having qualifying ex- 
pressions of time; classifying them according to the 
above forms. 

PLACE. 

Expressions signifying places applied to the 
predicate, may also be ranged under three heads : 

1. Rest; as, * He is living in London.^ 

2. Motion to ; as, ^ I am going to Pam,' 
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3. Motion from; as, *Coni is imported from 
Egypt: 

EXERCISE 1. 

Wnte out the following sentences ; underline the exten- 
sion of the predicate ; and show to which class (1, 2, 
or 3) each belongs. 

Where do you live ? Straws swim on the suriace. 
* The quality of mercy . . . droppeth from heaven.' 
The sailor leaped into the water. Tobacco was brought 
from America. We then passed into the meadow. I 
left off at the end of the fourth chapter. The vessel 
set sail for New York. Wine is cheaper outside the 
barrier. They advanced towards the chief. My friend 
is staying in the country. Whither shall I flee I To 
what place can I turn ! The loaf was put on the shelf. 

EXERCISE 2. 

Let the pupil construct sentences having the predicate 
extended by an adjunct of place ; and mark them 
1, 2, 3, accordingly as they may belong to one or other 
of the above explained forms. 



MANNER. 

The predicate may be extended by adjuncts of 
manner, in various ways. 

1. Mode of dction ; as, * He writes beautifully^ 

2. Degree ; as, ^ I am very glad.' 

3. Instrument; as, *The letter was written 
tvithabadpen: 
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4, Circumstance; as, 'The general drew up 
his men in two UnesJ 

EXERCISE 1. 

Write out the following sentences, marking them 1, 2, 3, 
or 4, accordingly as the extension of the predicate 
may exemplify these heads. 

They were very grateful. My Mend understands 
his business perfectly. He met us with a cheerful 
countenance. Our questions were satisfactorily an- 
swered. The view is exceedingly beautiful. The woman 
walked in great pain. The meat was carved with a 
blimt knife. My cousin came down in his travelling 
dress. We were excessively fatigued. He looked at 
us with a stem expression. The plan was arranged 
without the least difficulty. The concession was made 
with reluctance, 

EXERCISE 2. 

The pupil is to construct sentences similar to those 
above ; classifying them accordingly as the extension 
of the predicate may exemplify the forms 1, 2, 3, or 4. 

CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

Adjuncts of cause and effect serve. to extend 
the predicate in the following ways: — 

1. The cause, properly so called ; as, * He died 
of the smaU 'pox? 

2. The condition ; as, * With this assistance, 
he effected his purpose.' 

3. The 'Purpose; as, *He travelled to gain 
information,^ 
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4. The motwe; as, *They were prompted by 
revenge. 

5. The matericd; as, 'The palace was made 
of glass.* 

EXERCISE 1. 

Copy out the follomng sentences^ classifying them ac- 
cordingly as the extensions of the predicate may ex- 
emplify No. 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5. 

Under these circumstances he declined entering into 
the negotiation. By adopting this plan you will he 
sure to do well. The merchant was ruined by the 
failure of this house. My brother went out to buy 
some books. The boy refused to join the party for fear 
of the consequences. The patient went abroad to re- 
cover his health. The new fortifications were con- 
structed chiefly of earth. This asylum was built for 
the reception of idiots. With your permission I shall 
continue my remarks. The yessel was built partly of 
wood and partly of iron. 

EXERCISE 2. 

The pupil may he required to construct sentences with 
the predicate extended in any of the above five ways, 
and to clnssify them accordingly. 

ANALYSIS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

To analyse simple sentences, attend to the fol- 
lowing rules: — 

1. Look for the verb, and mark it as the pre- 
dicate. 
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2. Then find out and mark the subject to that 
verb. 

3. See what extensions the subject may have, 
and mark them accordingly. 

4. If the sentence is active, look for the com- 
pletion of the predicate. 

5. See what circumstances of time, place, man- 
ner, &c., qualify the predicate, and mark them, 
under their proper heads, as extensions of the 
predicate. 

The following method of analysis may be 
adopted. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYSED. 

1. * Last night, the old tree at the bottom of 
of our gaiden was blown down by the violence of 
the wind.' 

Last night ..... extension of the predicate (time) 
the old tree .... subject extended (by an ac^ective) 

at tiie bottom . -I extension of subject (jplace) 
of our garden . . J j v-r / 

was blown down . . predicate 

^ Se ^T"^ '. } ^*«°«i^° ^^ predicate (cause). 

2. * The governor of the colony read the pro- 
clamation to the people in a calm and steady voice.' 

The governor ..... subject 

of the colony extension of subject (prepositional phrase) 

read predicate 

the proclamation . . . completion of predicate (direct object) 
to the people ..... extension of predicate (indirect object) 

in a cak and . . 7 extension of predicate (manner), 
steady Toice. ) . 



1 
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EXERCISE. 

Let the learner analyse the following sentences according 

to the above method, 

1. He desdred them to disclose the plans to him. 

2. His imeasiness was shared by all his followers. 

3. The odium of Cicero's death fell chiefly on Antony. 

4. Oxford was a school of great resort in the reign of 
Henry H. 

5. Of the prevalence of monosyllables in our language 
we have already taken notice. 

6. The beaver shows great sagacity in the formation 
of its dwelling. 

7. We do not find anything described fiJsely or ima- 
ginatively in that performance. 

8. Virtue alone is happiness below. 

9. To enjoy present pleasures, he sacrificed future 
ease and reputation. 

10. He drew shape after shape, scene after scene, 
castles and lakes, woods and caverns, £rom the un- 
&thomable depths of his mind. 

11. Shakspere is, above all writers, the poet of 
nature. 

12. He shot his sharp arrows at the heart of the 
proud man and the knave, the time-server and the 
hypocrite. 



ON DIFFERENT FORMS OF SENTENCES. 

There are three kinds of sentences; simple, 
complex, and compound. 
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THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

A avmple sentence has but one proposition or 
assertion ; and though^ as we have seen^ its sub- 
ject and predicate may be extended in various 
ways, it has but one finite verb, 

THE COMPLEX SENTENCE. 

A sentence which, having but one principal 
subject and predicate, contains more than one 
finite verb, is called complex. Here, the principal 
proposition contains the leading assertion, and the 
other propositions are called subordinate. 

(Principal.) (Stjbobdinatb,) 

He is reading the book . . which I recommended him 

(SUBOBDINATB.) (PbINCIFAL.) 

If you will allow me, I will call to-morrow. 



EXERCISE. 

Underline the subordinate propositions in the following 

sentences. 

I am informed that the emperor is expected to- 
morrow. 

Those who disapprove of this plan wiU signify their 
intention to oppose it to the secretary. 

John was the worst king that ever sat on the throne 
of England. 

Such were the difficulties to be encountered in this 
imdertakingy that it was ultimately abandoned. 
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Exceptional grieyances are ever those which most 
readily attract the attention of the public. 

The natural tendency to extremes, &om which few 
minds are altogether free, has led many people to 
imagine that some conditions in life are wholly and 
unqualifiedly evil. 

From those to whom much has been given much will 
be expected. 

We must not forget that the whole object of the 
composition is to prove the truth of these opinions. 

The passion of avarice frequently attacks those who 
have outlived all their other affections. 

It might be a question whether the object of the 
penal law should be to reform the criminal, or to 
secure the lives and properly of the community. 

Subordinate propositions are of three classes : — 
I. The noun proposition; II. The adjective 
proposition ; IIL The adverbial proposition. 

THE NOUN PROPOSITION. 

The noun proposition is one which, in relation 
to the principal, has the same construction as a 
noun; as, 

* IVhat man has done man may do.' 

' Thai we are ignorant is often oun own fault.' 

The noun proposition may occupy the same 
place in the construction of a sentence as the 
noun itself: — 

1. It may be used as a subject; as, ^ What then 
took place will never be known.' 
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2., As a predicate after the verb ^to be;' as, 
* My advice is thai you, should start immediately.^ 

3. As an object; as, *I hear that he is much 
improved.^ 

EXERCISE 1. 

Underline all the noun propositions in the following 
extracts, and explain their construction. 

What is done cannot be undone. 

It is scarcely possible to believe that he could act so 
unreasonably. 

How he should escape from his critical position was 
now his chief thought. 

They know perfectly well what they are doing. 

* It is due to the memory of Frederic to say that he 
earnestly laboured to secure to his people the great 
blessings of cheap and speedy justice.* 

Why he took this step has never been satisfactorily 
explained. 

Who perpetrated this foul deed does not appear. 

* How I have sped among the clergymen, 
The sums I have collected shall express.' 

* It is impossible to explain how one spirit may 
operate upon and afflict another.' 

I knew to what issue things would come. 
I have reason to believe that these writings gave him 
great pain. 

' You have done that you should be sorry for.' 

* What credit James gave to this representation does 
not appear.' 

Have you heard what has happened to him ? 

P 
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His answer was that lie woiild comply with their 
wishes. 

EXERCISE 2. 

Let the learner construct a certain number of sentences 
similar to those given in Exercise 1. 



ON THE ADJECTITE PROPOSITION. 

The adjective proposition is constructed as an 
adjective, and occupies the same place with re- 
spect to the principal proposition in the sentence. 

The knife that I gave my brother is veiy sharp. 
Hence arise the perils to which they are exposed. 

The adjective proposition may be used to 
qualify : — 

1. The subject of the principal proposition ; as. 

The boy who won the first prize is the captain of the school 

2. The object of the principal proposition ; as, 

Show me the book that you are reading, 

3. The predicate of the principal proposition; as, 

Julius Csesar was the most illustrious general that we read of 
in ancient history, 

EXERCISE 1. 

Let the learner copy out the following sentences, under^ 
lining the adjective proposition, and shoioing to which 
of the above three cases it applies. 

This was not the only danger which the empire had 
now to fear. 
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The duke, who had distinguished himself in the 
cause, now received a new appointment. 

This writer states opinions which he cannot maintain. 

I hardly know what opinion he holds on this subject. 

Here we find comparisons which have every mark of 
originality. 

Nothing can be said in defence of a ruler who is at 
once indifferent and intolerant. 

The man, who had been all this time asleep, suddenly 
started up. 

You have bestowed that favour on a man who grate- 
fully remembers your goodness. 

I shall certainly adopt the plan you recommended. 

Some of his adherents, who had settled in the 
country, were known to be stirring up rebellion. 

The Magi were wise men who applied themselves to 
the study of nature and religion. 

EXERCISE 2. 

The learner is to construct a given number of sentences y 
similar to those in the last Exercise, and illustrating 
the three ways of using the adjective proposition. 

THE ADVERBIAL PROPOSITION. 

The adverbial proposition is constructed as an 
adverb, and occupies the same place with regard 
to the principal proposition in the sentence ; as. 

When the orator had finished his speech^ the people dispersed. 
While one was reading^ the others worked. 

The adverbial proposition is chiefly used to 
extend the predicate by qualifying it as to time, 
place, manner, <&c. : — 

P 2 
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1. Time; as, 

I arriyed before they had done breakfast. 

When peace reigns^ the aitfi and sciences flourish. 

I will send you the book after I have read it, 

2. Place; as, 

They pitched their tent where there woe a good supply of 
iMUer. 

We canght sight of the Tillage whither we were bending our 
steps. 

They could still see the point whence they had started, 

3. Manner; as, 

* As thou gottest Milan^ 
rU come by Naples.* 

The older we grow^ the more we should improTe. 

The speaker^s voice was so weak, that no one could hear him, 

4. Catise and Effect ; as. 

He failed, becatise he would not listen to his friend! s advice. 

If he had listened to his friend! s advice^ he would haye suc- 
ceeded. 

WhatewT you may thinks you will neyer persuade him. 

He took this step, that he ndght ingratiate himself with the 
people, 

EXERCISE 1. 

Let the learner copy out the following sentences^ marking 
in each the adverbial proposition, and referring it to 
No. 1, 2, 3, or 4y accordingly as it may illustrate 
time, place, manner, or cause and effect. 

As soon as Charles had dismissed the Parliament, he 
threw several members of the House of Conmions into 
prison. 

The secretary read the newspaper to the gentleman 
while he was breakfasting. 
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He retired to his own room, that he might think 
over this matter. 

The citizens acted as the general had advised them. 

Whenever he is present, some difficulty is sure to 
appear. 

When any enterprise required vigour, he was always 
chosen to direct it. 

Julius Caesar was a most liberal patron of wit and 
learning, wheresover they were to be found. 

Persons- of good taste expect to be pleased at the 
same time that they are informed. 

While hope remains, there can be no full and positive 
misery. 

Whichever way we turn, we may find proofs of 
Divine wisdom and benevolence. 

He performed his part exactly as his instructor had 
directed him. 

* Wherever I went, I found that poetry was con- 
sidered as the highest learning.' ^ 



EXERCISE 2. 

The learner is to construct any determined number of 
sentences like those in the last Exercise ; pointing out, 
in each, the adverbial proposition, and showing how it 
refers to time, place, manner, or cause and effect. 



ANALYSIS OF COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

1. Set down the principal proposition with its 
extensions. 

2. Arrange all the subordinate propositions 

p 3 
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under their heads of noun, adjective, and adverbial 
proposition. 

3. Shew what relation the subordinates have to 
the principal proposition, or to each other. 

EXAMPLES. 

I. HicheSy pleasure, and health become evils to those 
who do not know how to use them. 

II. The natural advantages which arise from the 
position of the earth we inhabit with respect to the 
other planets, afford much employment to mathematical 
speculation. 

m. It is usually thought that a preacher who feels 
what he is saying himself will naturally speak with that 
tone of voice and expression in his ooimtenance that 
best suit the subject, and which cannot fidl to move his 
audience. 

IV. When we have dihgently laboured for any pur- 
pose, we are willing to believe that we have attained it. 

V. From the moment you lose sight of the land you 
have left, all is vacancy till you step on the opposite 
shore, and are laimched at once into the bustle and 
novelties of another world.* 

VI. Though it would be foUy to deny the great 
talent which the writer has displayed in this work, 1 
am still of opinion that he has utterly failed to estabUsh 
his theory. 

ANALYSIS. 

EXAMPLE I. 

2. to those who do not know 7 j- a* -x* x ^ 

how to use them. J adjective proposition to 1. 
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EXAMPLE II. 



prmcipal proposition to 2. 



1. The natural advantages .' 
afford much employment 
to mathematical specula- 
tion 

2. which arise from the po- ? j- -• -x- a i 
sition of the earth . . I a^ecbre proposition to 1. 

3. we inhabit with respect 1 j. ,. .,. . „ 
to the other planets. j '^^J^^*^^® proposition to 2. 



EXAMPLE III. 

1. It is usuaUj thought .... aC^ectiye proposition to 2. 

2. that a preacher will natu- 1 

sion in his countenance . J 

3. who feels adjectiye proposition to 2. 

4. what he is saying himself . noun proposition to 3. 

6. that best suit the subject . . adjective proposition to 2. 
6. and which cannot fail tol j* .• -x- ^ n 

move his audience. / adjective proposition to 2. 



EXAMPLE IV. 

1. When we have diligently 1 ^ i- i -x- /*• n* o 
laboured for any p^poi j adverbxalproposition(tmie)to 2. 

2. we are willing to believe . • principal proposition to 1. 

3. that we have attained it. noun proposition to 2. 



EXAMPLE V. 

1. From the moment you 1 adverbial proposition (time) to 

lose sight of the land . . j 3. 

2. you have left adjective proposition to 1. 

3. all is vacancy principal proposition to 1. 

4. till you step on the oppo- ") ( adverbial proposition (time) 

site shore j | to 3. 

6. and are launched at oncel f j , . i ... /.. v 

into the bustle and noyel- I \ ^^^"^ proposition (tune) 
ties of another world. J L ' 

p4 
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EXAMPLE VI. 

1. Though it would be folly ) C adverbial proposition (a con- 
to deny the great talent y | cession) to 3. 

3. 1 am still of opinion .... principal proposition to 1 and 2. 



I. which the writer has dis- 1 „ j* ^v^ ««««««+,-.^« ♦« i 
played in this work ... | ^^^^ proposition to 1. 

$. 1 am still of opinion .... principal proposition to 1 ai 
4. that he has ntterly failed 1 _ ^v^^ * o 

to establish his theory, j °°»" P^P™"*'"" *» 3- 



EXERCISE I. 

Let the learner analyse the following sentences in the 

way above explained, 

1. Demetrius Phalerius was a peripatetic philosopher 
of Athens, who lived in the time of Alexander the 
Great. 

2. Before I left, I had an opportunity of making an 
excursion down the river Tigris and back again, the 
details of which we must at present pass over. 

3. The beautiftd slopes which descend &om the 
Alps, clothed with all that is lovely and luxuriant in 
nature, are inhabited, for the most part, by an indigent 
and squalid population, among whom you seek in vain 
for any share of that bounty with which providence has 
blessed their country. 

4. ' He will remove most certainly from evil,' said 
the prince, ' who shall devote himself to that solitude 
which you have recommended by your example.' 

5. A man can never be obliged to submit to any 
power, unless he can be satisfied who is the person that 
has a right to exercise it. 

6. All Europe had shuddered at the atrocious and 
prolonged cruelty with which Damiens, who had at- 
tempted the life of Louis in 1757, was executed. 
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7. The ambitious spirit of Galerius was scarcely 
reconciled to the disappointment of his views upon the 
GaDic provinces, before the unexpected loss of Italy 
wounded his pride, as well as power, in a still more 
sensitive part. 

8. The Duke of Berwick, who was colonel of the 
Eighth regiment of the line, then quartered at Ports- 
moutii, gave orders that thirty men just arrived from 
Ireland should be enlisted, 

9. The king had made all his preparations for flight, 
when an unexpected impediment compelled him to 
postpone the execution of his design. 

10. The admiral learned with bitter grief and re- 
sentment, that the free parliament, the general amnesty, 
and the negotiation, were all parts of a great fraud on the 
nation, and that in this fraud he was expected to be an 
accomplice. 

11. No person can imagine that to be a frivolous and 
contemptible art, which has been employed by writers 
under divine inspiration, and has been chosen as a 
proper channel for conveying to the world th« know- 
ledge of divine truth. 

12. Caesar, who would not wait the conclusion of 
the consul's speech, generously replied, that he came 
into Italy not to injure the liberties of Home and its 
citizens, but to restore them. 



EXERaSE 2. 



The learner may he required to construct any given number 
of complex sentences, and explain the relation of their 
propositions to each other. 
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THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

Sentences are called compound when they con- 
sist of two or more coordinate^ principal proposi- 
tions joined together. The relation in which the 
propositions of a compound sentence may stand 
to each other are threefold : — 1. The Copulative ; 
2. The Adversative ; 3. The Causative : as, 

1. * The Diet was convened, cmd a new treaty 
was agreed to ' (Copul.) 

2. * He requested his trial might be postponed ; 
but his petition was refused' (Adv.) 

3. * I cannot go with you,/or I have an appoint- 
ment ' (Caus.) 

THE COPULATIVB KELATION. 

In the copulative relation, the second is merely 
joined to the first proposition by the conjunctions 
* and,' * not only — but,' * neither — nor,' * either 
— or. 

EXERCISE 1. 

Let the learner point cut the coordinate propositions 
in the following sentences, and show how they are 
joined together. 

The government had a new motive for buying the 
members; and the members had no new motive for 
refusing to sell themselves. 

* The word coordinate means * of the same rank or order ;' 
tftf^rdinate, in a lower rank, or voider the orders of another. 
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* This corruptible must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal must put on immortality.' 

Let but one brave, great, active, disinterested man 
arise, and he will be received, followed, venerated. 

They were not only kindly received by the queen in 
her own tent, but were sent back loaded with presents. 

Prosperity gains friends, and adversity tries them. 

*The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in pnrple and gold; 
And the sheen of his spears was like stars in the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Gralilee.' 

The chill dews were falling aroimd me, and the shades 
of evening stretched over the landscape. 

EXERCISE 2. 

Let the learner he required to construct any given number 
of sentences like the above, and point out their co- 
ordinate propositions. 

THE ADVERSATIYB RELATION. 

In the adversative relation, the coordinate pro- 
positions in a sentence are opposed to each other. 
The conjunctions here employed are, * either — 
or; *yeV but,' « still,' &c. 

EXERCISE 1. 

Point out the coordinate propositions in the following 
sentences, and show how they are connected to each 
other. 

Science may raise you to eminence, but virtue alone 
can guide you to felicity. 
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Though rules and instructions cannot do all that is 
requisite, they may do much that is of real use. 

Though all differ, yet all pitch upon some one beauty 
which peculiarly suits their turn of mind. 

Either this man must be removed from his office, or 
the whole plan must be reconsidered. 

'."Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to snffer 
The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune ; 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And, by opposing, end them.' 

Must we, in your person, crown the author of the 
public calandties, or must we destroy him ? 



EXERCISE 2. 

Let the learner construct any given number of compound 
sentences having coordinate propositions joined by the 
adversative relation. 



TBna CAUSATIYE RELATION. 

In the causative relation, one coordinate pro- 
position of the sentence has a logical dependence 
on the other. This dependence may express : — 

1. An effect; as, *The clouds threaten rain, 
and therefore I will defer my journey.' 

2. A reason ; as, *He who has a knowledge of 
the works of God can never be solitary ; for^ in 
the most lonely solitude, he is not destitute of 
company and conversation.' 
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EXERCISE I. 

Let the learner point out the causative relation in the 
following sentences^ and show by what conjunctions 
the coordinate propositions are joined together. 

Every man under his command became familiar 
with his looks and with his voice ; for there was not a 
regiment which he did not inspect with minute at- 
tention. 

One should take more than ordinary care to guard 
against inconsistency, because it is that which our na- 
ture very strongly inclines us to. 

We proceed because we have begun ; and we com- 
plete our design that the labour already spent may not 
be vain. 

I have the greatest confidence in his judgment ; and, 
therefore, shall certainly follow his advice in this 
matter. 

* My arm shall give thee help to bear thee hence ; 
For I do see the cruel pangs of death 
Eight in thine eye.' 

The Scythians think an appeal to the gods super- 
fluous ; for those who have no regard for the esteem 
of men, will not hesitate to offend the gods by perjury. 

The weakest reasoners are always the most positive 
in debate ; and the cause is obvious ; for they are 
unavoidably driven to maintain their pretensions by 
violence who want arguments and reasons to prove that 
they are in the right. 

' 'Tis but by parts we follow good or ill ; 
For, vice or virtue, self directs us still.' 
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EXERCISE 2. 

The learner is to construct any given number of com- 
pound sentences having the coordinate propositions 
joined together by the causative relation. 

ExAHmATioN Questions on the Constbitction of Sentences. 

1. What is a sentence? 

2. Of how many parts does the simplest sentence necessarily 
consist? 

3. Mention their names. 

4. What is a subject? 

6. Explain the meaning of the term * predicate.' 

6. In what forms may a subject be expressed ? 

7. Show the difference between a simple and an extended 
subject. 

8. Show some of the ways in which a subject may be ex- 
tended. 

9. What is a predicate? 

10. In how many forms may a simple sentence be expressed ? 
(explain them). 

11. How may the simple predicate be expressed? 

12. Show how the simple predicate may be extended. 

13. What is meant by the * direct object ? ' 

14. Explain the meaning of the ' indirect object.' 

15. Mention some of the various ways in which a predicate 
may be extended. 

16. Give some examples of the extension of the predicate 
under the heads of time, place, and manner, 

17. Write a sentence which will illustrate the extension of 
the predicate by catise and effect. 

18. Explain the difference between simple, complex, and oom- 
poimd sentences. 

19. What is meant by a subordinate proposition? 

20. Into how many, and what classes are subordinate proposi- 
tions divided ? 

21. Write some sentences exemplifying the different fonns of 
subordinate propositions. 
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22. Explain the difference between [subordinate and coordi- 
nate propositions. 

23. What is meant by a compound sentence? 

24. State the relations in which the propositions of a com- 
pound sentence stand to each other. 

26. By what coi\jnnctions are these relations connected in 
each case ? 

26. Point out, or write, compound sentences containing ex- 
amples of each relation. 
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PROSODY. 

Prosody is that part of grammar which treats 
of the pronunciation of Vords. It includes tone, 
accent, and metre, with the study of the laws of 
versification. 

Tone is the sound of the vowel which distin- 
guishes every syllable in a word. 

A tone may be long, as in ^beSuty ;' or short, 
as in * proper.' 

Accervt is the stress laid on some syllable or 
syllables of a word. The above examples, ' beSuty' 
and ' proper,' are both accented on the first sylla- 
ble ; they agree in the accent, but differ in the 
tone of the accented syllable. Again, the words 
' before' and ' detect' agree in both being accented 
on the second syllable, but' differ in the tone of 
that syllable ; it being long in the former (before), 
and short in the latter (detect). 

Monosyllables may be either accented or un- 
accented ; as, 

' To thee I call, and add thj name, O Sun V 

This line of Milton's is made up of monosyllables ; 
but the words ' to,' * I,' « and,' ' thy,' and ' 0,' are 
unaccented; whilst Hhee,' *call,' *add,' 'name,' 
and * sun,' are accented. 
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EXERCISE. 

Underline all the accented, and doubly underline all the 
unaccented monosyllables in the following lines and 
sentences, 

* The way was long, the wind was cold.* 

* My ships come home a month before the day.' 

* Do all men kill the things they do not love ? * 

* Blow, blow, thou winter wind ; 
Thou art not so unkind 

As man's ingratitude : 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 

Although thy breath be rude.*- 

I shall come to see you. What will you do ? Do 
you wish me to sing ? They gave him some bread. 
Tell the man to come at once. See what I have bought 
you I He sent this work to his friend. They were 
the first who sailed in those seas. 

In many cases, the difference of the part of 
speech between two words is marked by the accent 
alone; both being spelled. in the same way, but 
the one being accented differently from the other. 
This occurs most frequently in words of two 
syllables. The noun or adjective is accented on 
the first, and the verb on the second, syllable. 
Such are, * Absent' (adj.), * absent ' (yerb), ' col- 
lect ' (noun), ' collect ' (verb). 

EXERCISE. 

Let the learner accent all the words in italics in the 

following sentences : — 

' Mercy is an attribute of God himself.' History 
records many of his great actions. The convicts were 

Q 
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transported. He effected a transfer of his property. 
William's sons rebelled against him. The records were 
lost in the fire. They continually insult ns. He 
frequents low company. The vessel is now used as 
a transport. This poem is attributed to Homer. They 
torment every one on this subject, A survey was made of 
the house and grotmds. The convicts were condenmed to 
transportation. His friends desert him. Make some 
extracts from that work. We shall resent these insults. 
The men surveyed the estate. I shall transfer my 
right to my brother. The rebels gained many advan- 
tages. They refuse to help us. The room was filled 
with perfume. The English export iron. Extract the 
root of that number. This is a frequent occurrence. 
I do not object. He fell in the conflict. His conduct is 
praiseworthy. He was subjected to the most fearful 
torments. The contest will be soon decided. They 
concert together. They conduct themselves well. 
'Let's not consort with them.' A concert will be 
given to-morrow. He spoke with a foreign accent. 
There is a strong contrast between them. The exports 
are greatly increased. The nation was in a ferment. 
They offer incense to their ^gods. The Prince Consort 
received the deputation. He will contest the election. 
Accent the word on the first syllable. Contrast your 
present with your former life. The air was perfumed 
with the linden blossom. He made me a present. The 
refuse of the kitchen was thrown to the dogs. 

' ON METRICAL FEET. 

The divisions or feet (as they are called) of an 
English verse, are either dissyllabic or trisyllabic. 
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Dissyllables must be accented on the first sylla- 
ble, as in ^ beauty ; ' or on the second, as in ^ am6ng.' 

DISSYLLABIC FEET. 

1. A foot of two syllables, accented on the first, 
is called a trochee ; as, ' Idbonr,' ^ coinage,' &c. * 

2, A foot of two syllables, accented on the 
second, is called an iambus ; as, * becduse,' * secure,' 

&C.2 

EXERCISE. 

Underline all the trochees^ <md doubly underline all the 
iambuses in the following lines and sentences. 

It was a common practice among the ancient Romans. 
On the junction of the armies, they prepared for battle. 
He briefly explained the matter. By patience and 
attention, he acquired much knowledge. The affair 
was managed with great prudence. During his absence, 
they preserved silence. The river, gently stealing 
through the meadows, fertilized the whole country. 
He is always busy. He has a complete set of fossUs. 
I have no further remarks to make on the subject; 

TRISYLLABIC FEET. 

*1. A foot of three syllables, accented on the 
first, is called a dactyl; as, * merrily,' ^p6s- 
sible,' &c.' 

• Trochee, from the Greek rpox<MS (trochaios), running, 
moving rapidly. 

• lambuSf from the Greek tanfios (iambus). 

• Dactyl, from the Greek HiervKos (dactylus), a- finger. 

Q2 
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2. A foot of three syllables, accented on the 
second, is called an amphibrach ; as, * contrivance,' 
^prom6ting.'^ 

3. A foot of three syllables, accented on the 
third, is called an anapaest ; as, * acquiesce,' ' con- 
travene.' ^ 

EXERCISE. 

Mark all the trisyllables in the following sentences ^ 1, 2, 
or 3, accordingly as they may he dactyls, amphibrachSy 
or anapaests. 

He was returning home, when he had a perilous en- 
counter with an elephant. I was prevented, by a 
dangerous malady, from joining in these national 
sports. Large quantities of this article are exported. 
Introduce me to the attorney. The barrister laid an 
emphasis on these words. The cavalcade was over- 
taken by a government officer. To-morrow, the assig- 
nee will give a decisive answer. Their resistance 
continued. I disbelieve the prisoner. Yesterday, the 
villager was arrested. The refugee endeavoured to 
recover his property. 

The English language abounds in words afford- 
ing examples of all these forms of feet. 

THE TROCHEE. 

Nouns; as, farmer, native, purpose, willow, 
beauty. 

* Amphibrach, from the Greek iifn^lfipaxvs (amphibrachys), 
short at both ends. 

* Atiapasty from the Greek itpdvcuffros (anapsestas), stmck 
back. A dactyl reversed; twro short syllables followed by one 
long. 
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Adjectives; as, m6rtal, ruddy, patient, lovely, 
feeble. 

Verbs ; as, gdverU, vdlue, revel, c6vet, Mrbour. 

Participles; as, feeling, stolen, coining, r6w- 
iDg, blended. 

Adverbs; as, brightly, Always, nearly, backwards, 
yonder. 

Conjunctions; as, neither, either, whether, 
therefore. 

Prepositions ; as, during, into, 6ver, under. 

THE IAMBUS. 

Nouns; as, belief, conceit, excess, disgrdce, 
desire. 

Adjectives ; as, averse, concise, serene, humtoe, 
content. 

Verbs ; as, bel6ng, refuse, deny, surmise, at6ne. 

Participles ; as, beheld, surveyed. 

Conju/nctixms ; as, because, unless. 

Prepositions ; as, ab6ut, ab6ve, behind, below, 
towards. 

Interjections ; as, Al^s I Ah& I 

THE DACTYL. 

Nou/ns; as, quantity, stimulus, circumstance, 
p61itics, interest. 

Adjectives; as, beautiful, capable, excellent, 
feminine, positive. 

Q3 
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Verbs ; as, decorate, simplify, Analyze, educate, 
scrutinise. 

PaHidples; as, c6vetiiig, dignified, c6pying, 
suffering, satirised. 

Ad/verbs ; as, merrily, yesterday, suddenly, c6n- 
sciously, p1r6periy. 

THE AMPHIBRACH. 

Nouns; as, resistance, creator, discretion, ar- 
rangement, observer. 

Adjectives; as, unshaken, decisive, apparent, 
majestic, portentous. 

Verbs; as, endeavour, continue, entitle, il- 
lumine, rec6ver. 

Participles; as, deciding, presented, repeat- 
ing, rec6rded, resuming. 

Adverbs ; as, obscurely, to-m6rrow, humanely, 
entirely. 

THE ANAPiEST. 

Nouns; as, assignee, cavalcade, unbelief, dis- 
habille, guarantee. 

Verbs; as, introduce, disinter, overtake, in- 
disp6se, disbelieve. 

Participles ; as, overgrown. 

These feet are frequently composed of several 
words. For example, a trochee may be formed 
by the words * give me ;' an iambus, by * it fell ;' 
a dactyl, by * come to me ; ' an amphibrach, by 
* the curfew ;' and an anapaest, by *now he r6de,'&c. 
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EXERCISE, 

Point out the names of the feet formed by the following 

combinations. 

I cannot — my ears — a million. The voice — o'er 
the fields. It sings — when I hear — come then. Why 
should we — God-fearing. The feelings — of child- 
hood. Bright be the — in the days — of my youth. 
War against — Babylon — breathes like a — thunder- 
cloud. Forth from — thus the — Heed not the — though 
a king — the glories — proper one. ' The witch — but 
vainly — for ever — to blush — of the day. 

In the construction of a verse, the feet fre- 
quently divide the syllables of a word ; as, 

* In pam|ted pliimes | superb II7 dres'sed.* (Iambic.) 

* Wh6reso|6er be | thy' a] bode.* (Trochaic.) 

* May I goy|em my pas|sions with aV| solute sway.* 

(Anapaestic.) 

EXERCISE. 

Divide the following verses into their proper feet. 

* Of leaves of roses, white and red, 
Shall be the coVring of the bed ; 
The curtains, valance, tester, all 
Shall be the flow*r imperial ; 
And, for the fringe, it all along 
With azure hare-bells shall be hung : 
Of lilies shall the pillows be, 
With down stuffed of the butterfly.* 

' Queen of hunters, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid asleep, 
Seated in thy silver chair. 
State in wonted manner keep; 
Hesperus entreats thy light. 
Goddess, excellently bright 1* 

Q4 
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* I am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute.* 

* Warriors or chiefs, should the shaft or the sword 
Pierce me in leading the host of the Lord, 
Heed not the corpse, though a king 's, in your path, 
Bury your steel in the bosom of Gath/ 

English words of four or five syllables are made 
up of the above-explained feet, or of parts of 
them: — 

One class is formed of a trochee followed by a 
dactyl; as, ^in^exhaustible,' * in'significant,' ' im'- 
propriety,' * mon'os/Uable,' &c. 

Some are formed of two trochees ; as, * A'lexdn- 
drine,' * con'stitution,' * sentimental,' &c. 

Some are made up of an unaccented syllable 
followed by a dactyl ; as, * surprisingly,' * estab- 
lishment,' * peculiar,' * inhabitant,' &c. 

EXERCISE. 

Explain the metrical forms of the words in italics in the 

following sentences. 

The army was demoralised. The mystery was im- 
penetrable. This misunderstanding created great diffi- 
culties. The etymology of this word explains its 
signification. These are merely complimentary ex- 
pressions. Their tempers were incompatible ; so great 
was their dissimilarity. It was to me a new classifi- 
cation. The king was received with acclamation. 
Pray forgive my forgetfalness. He took great interest 
in Scandinavian mythology. This is not an unimud 
appellation. It is a distinguishing characteristic. Their 
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learning began with the introduction of Christianity, 
and continued to improve even during many wars and 
devastations ; the nation having preserved its integrity, 
notwithstanding all its misfortunes and revolutions. 
We have recorded these vicissitudes. It is astonishing 
that he should have compiled such an indifferent die- 
tionary. 

ON METRE 1. 

The word * metre ' (or measure), as applied to 
a verse, signifies the way in which it is divided or 
measured. 

IAMBIC METRE. 

When the iambus prevails in the verse, the 
metre is called iambic. 

The iambic metre is sometimes found in verses 
of four or six, but is chiefly used in those of eight 
or ten, syllables. The following iambic lines are 
made up of eight syllables (or four feet) : — 

12 3 4 

* Why hast | thou thus | from child [hood's hour 
Fixed hope | on things | which soon | decay ? 
Why hast | thou loved | a tree | or flower, 
Untaught | that such | must fade | away ? 

This form is most frequently used in shorter 
pieces, such as ballads, songs, &c. 

When the iambic line consists of ten syllables, 
the verse is called heroic. This form is used in 
the dialogue of tragedy and comedy, and in epic 
poems. It is seldom, however, found pure ; but 

* From the Ghreek fUrpov (metron), a measure. 
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frequently admits trochees, and sometimes even 
dactyls and anapaests, particularly in the uneven 
places, viz., the first, third, &c., feet of the line. 
The following are examples : — 

1 2 3 4 5 

1. Oromwdl,^ \ I did | not think | to shed | a tear 

2. In all J my mi8|eries ; | but thou | hast forced | me' 

3. OiU oj I tnine honjest truth, | to plaj | the wojman. 

4. Let's dry | our eyes ; | and thus | leur hear I me, Crom|weIl ; 
6. And, when | I am | forgot|tto, as | I shall | be, 

6. And sleep | in dull | cold mar|ble, where | no menition 

7. Of me I m/ore must \ be heard { of^ say 1 1 taught | tnee, &c 

1 2 3 4,5 

1. Now came | still EVIning on, I and Twijlight gray 

2. Had in | her sojber liVlry all | thin^ dad. 

3. Silence \ accomjpanied ; 1 for beast J and bird, 

4. I%et/ to I their gras|sy couch, | these to \ their nests, 
6. Were slunk; | all but \ the wake|ful night|ingale ; 

6. She all | night long | her amjorous desjcant sung : 

7. Silence \ was pleased. | Now glowed | the fir|mament 

8. With liy|ing sapjphires. Hes|perus, ) that led 

9. The starjry host, | rode bright jest, till | the moon, 

10. Rising \ in cloud|ed miylesty, | at length, 

11. Appa|rent queen | unveiled | her peerjless light, 

12. And o'er | tiie dark | her 8il|yer manjtle threw. 

Occasionally, an iambic line of six feet (or 
twelve syllables), called an Alexandrine, is in- 
troduced in heroic verse. This is done to produce 
a particular effect, or to give an imposing cadence 
to a stanza: — 

12 3 4 5 6 

* Thy realms | for ey|er last, | thy own | Messijah reigns.' 

' A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
That like | a wounjded snake | drags its | slow length | along.' 



* The words in italic are trochees. 

' At the end of the line a redundant unaccented syllable is 
frequently found. 
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I 

Another form of iambic verse consists of seven 
feet (or fourteen syllables). This was employed 
with great eflFect by Chapman in his translation of 
Homer's *Iliad.' The following is a specimen : — 

12 S 4 6 

* From Hs | bright helm | and shield | did bum | a most | 
6 7 

imwea|ried fire, | 
Like rich Autumnus' golden lamp, whose brightness men 
admire. 

Past all the other host of stars, when with his cheerful face, 
Fresh washed in lofty ocean waves, he doth the sky enchase/ 

This form is now more commonly restricted to 
psalms and hymns. The line is also now generally 
divided into two parts, the first containing eight, 
and the second six, syllables ; thus — 

From his | bright helm | and shield | did bum | 

A most I unwea|ried fire, | 
lake rich Autumnus' golden lamp, 

Whose brightness men admire, &c. 

TROCHAIC METRE. 

Trochaic verse is better adapted to lighter and 
more lively subjects. The line appears in various 
lengths : — 

1. Of three trochees, with or without a redun- 
dant final syllable ; as, 

12 8 4 

' Eyeiy | one that | flatters | thee 

Is no friend in misery. 
Words are easy ; like the wind, 
Faithful friends 'tis hard to find.' 

a s 

* Qto where | glory I waits thee ; 

But, while fame elates thee, 

Oh ! still remember me. 
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When the praise thou meetest 
To thine ear is sweetest, 
Oh I then remember me.* 

2. Of four trochees ; as, 

«.l 2 3 4 

* Faintly | flow thou [ falling Irirer, 

Like a dream that dies away, 

Down to ocean gliding erer, 

Keep thy calm, unruffled way. ' 

3. Of six trochees ; as, 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

* On a I mountain, | stretched bejneath a | hoary | willow, 
Lay a shepherd swain, and viewed the rolling billow.' 



EXERCISE. 

Let the learner explain^ and divide the lines in the 
following specimens of dissyllabic metre, 

1. * These are thy glorious works. Parent of good, 

•AJmighty, thine this universal jframe, 

Thus wondrous fair; thyself how wondrous then ! 

Unspeakable, who sitt'st above these heavens 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and pow*r divine.* 

2. * By the moon we sport and play, 

With the night begins our day ; 
As we dance, the dew does fall, 
Trip it, little urchins all.* 

3. * The wanton troopers, riding by. 

Have shot my fawn, and it will die. 
Ungentle men I They cannot thrive 
Who killed thee. Thou ne'er did'st alive 
Them any harm : alas ! nor could 
Thy death to them do any good.* 

4. * that estates, degrees, and offices, 

Were not derived corruptly 1 and that dear honour 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer ! ' 
How many then should cover that stand bare I 
How many be commanded that command I 
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How much low peasantry would then be gleaned 
From the true seed of honour ! and how much honour 
Picked firom the chaff and ruin of the times, 
To be new varnished ! ' 

6. * When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw 
The line too labours, and the words move slow : 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain ; 
Flies o'er the unbending com, and skims along the main/ 



ANAP^STIC METEE. 

The shortest form of this metre consists of two 
anapaests; as, 

1 2 

* In a dai|ry a crow 

Having ventured to go 
SoTnefood for her young ones to seek, 

Flew up in the trees 

With a fine piece of cheese. 
Which she joyfully held in her beak.* 

The second form consists of three anapaests ; as, 

12 3 

* I am mon|arch of all | I survey, 
Jl/y riffht there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute.' 

The third form of anapaestic verse consists of 
four anapaests ; as, 

I 2 3 4 

' As a beam I o'er the face \ of the wa|ters may glow. 
While the tide runs in darkness and coldness below ; 
So the cheek may be tinged with a warm sunny smile. 
Though the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while.' 

DACTYLIC METEE 

This form is not often used, and is generally 
mixed with other metres. 
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One form of dactylic verse consists of two 
dactyls and a redundant accented syllable ; as, 

1 3 

* Where shall we | bury our | shame ? 
Where, in what desolate place, 
Hide the last wreck of a name 
Broken and stained by disgrace ? * 

Another consists of three dactyls ; as, 

1 a 8 

< Oh ! in thy | absence what | hours did I\number f 
Saying oft, " Idle bird, how could he rest ? " 
But thou art come at last, take now thy sLumber, 
And lull thee in dreaTna of all thou loVst best.' 



EXERCISE. 

Let the learner explain and divide the lines in the 
following specimens of trisyllabic metre, 

1. * From life without freedom, say, who would not fly ? 

For one day of freedom, oh I who would not die ? 
Hark, hark, *tis the trumpet ! the call of the brave, 
The death-song of tyrants, the dirge of the slave. 
Our country lies bleeding — haste, haste to her aid ; 
One arm that defends is worth hosts that invade.' 

2. * I Ve been, sweet daughter, 

To fountain and sea. 
To seek in their water 

Some bright gem t(x thee ; 
Where diamonds were sleeping 

Their sparkle I sought, 
Where crystal was weeping 

Its tears I have caught.* 

3. * Pibroch ©f Bonuil Dhu, 

Pibroch of Donuil, 
Wake thy wild voice anew, 

Summon clan ConuiL 
Come away, come away. 

Hark to the summons I 
Come in your war array. 

Gentles and Commons I ' 
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4. * Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corpse to the rampart we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried.* 

6. * Of Nelson and the North 

Sing the glorious day's renown. 
When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark's crown. 
And her arms along the deep proudly shone ; 
By each gnn the lighted brand, 
In a bold determined hand, 
And the prince of all the land 
Led them on. 



FORMS OF VERSE. 

When two lines of equal length rhyme, the 
form is called a * couplet ; ' as, 

1. * My mother ! when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? * 

In rhyming couplets the sense should be always 
brought to a close at the end of the second line. 

When four lines rhyme alternately, the form is 
called a * quatrain ;' as, 

1. * They grew in beauty, side by side, 

2. They filled one home with glee ; 

3. Their graves are severed far and wide, 

4. By mount, and stream, and sea.' 

Any set number of lines (more than four) at 
the end of which the metrical versification stays, 
or stops, is called a stanza ; as, 

Of six lines : — 

1. * What is our duty here ? — to tend 

2. From good to better — thence to best ; 

3. Grateful to drink life's cup — then bend 

4. Unmurmuring to our bed of rest ; 

5. To pluck the fiowers that round us blow, 

6. Scattering their fragrance as we go.' 
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Of eight lines : — 

1. * One summer eve, with pensive thought, 

•2. I wandered on the sea-beat shore, 

3. Where oft in heedless infant sport 

4. I gathered shells in days J)efore. 

6. The splashing waves like music fell 

6. Responsive to my fimey wild, 

7. A dream came o'er me like a spell, — 

8. I thought I was again a child.' 

Of nine lines : — 

1. * Roll on thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll ; 

2. Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain : 

3. Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 

4. Stops with the shore ; — upon the watery plain 

5. The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 

6. A shadow of man's ravage save his own, 

7. When, for a moment, Kke a drop of rain, 

8. He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 

9. Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown.' 

This form is called the Spenserian stanza from 
the poet Spenser, who first adopted it. It is 
constructed as follows : — The first eight lines are 
ten-syllable iambics; and the ninth is an Alex- 
andrine. The first and third lines of the stanza 
rhyme together ; as do the second, fourth, fifth, 
and seventh ; also the sixth, eighth, and ninth. 

The form called a sonnet consists of fourteen 
long iambic lines (ten syllables). The whole may 
be divided into two series ; the first containing 
eight, and the second six, lines. In the first 
division the first, fourth, fifth, and eight lines 
rhyme together; as do the second, third, sixth, 
and seventh. In the second division, the ninth, 
eleventh, and thirteenth, and the tenth, twelfth, 
and fourteenth end in the same rhyme ; thus : — 
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1. ' If it be true that guardian spirits tend 

2. The steps of mortals through this world below, 

3. Who aid and comfort, though imseen, bestow 

4. In ways that fiir our loftiest thought transcend, — 
6. "Would I were thine I my wings of light I'd bend 

6. To shelter thee from every blast of woe, 

7. From all the onsets of each raging foe, 

8. And lead thee to man's best and surest Friend. 

9. rd bring thee gifts from heaven's immortal bowers, 

10. Bright gems of glory, living streams of grace, 

1 1. And fruits that angels pluck, and fadeless flowers ; 

12. And, when prepared for yonder holy place, 

13. I'd swiftly bear thee to its diamond towers, 

14. Where thou should'st see thy Maker face to face.' 



EXERCISE. 

Let the learner explain the forms of verse used in the 

following extracts, 

1. * But now secure the painted vessel glides, 

The sunbeams trembling on the floating tides; 

While melting music steals upon the sfy, 

And softened sounds along the water die : 

Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play, 

Belinda smiled, and all the world was gay, — 

All but the sylph : with careful thoughts oppressed, 

The impending woe sat heavy on his breast. 

He summons straight his denizens of air ; 

The lucid squadrons round the sail repair ; 

Soft o'er the shrouds aerial whispers breathe 

That seemed but zephyrs to the train beneath,' &a 

% * Where art thou, my beloved son I 

Where art thou — worse to me than dead? 
Oh, find me, prosperous or undone.1 
Or, if the grave be now thy bed, 
Why am I ignorant of the same, 
That I may rest, and neither blame 
Nor sorrow may attend my name ? 

' Seven years, alas ! to have received 
Ko tidings of an only child ; 
To have despaired, have hoped, believed. 
And been for evermore beguiled ; 

B 
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Sometimes witH thoughts of yeiy blisSy 
I catch at them, and then I miss : 
Was ever darkness like to this ? ' 

'Beyond participation lie 
My troubles, and beyond relief: 
If any chance to heaye a sigh, 
They pity me, and not my grie£ 
Then come to me, my son, or send 
Some tidings, that my woes may end : ' 
I have no other earthly Mend t 

3. ' All suddenly a stormy whirlwind blew ^ 

Throughout the house, that clappkL eyery door. 
With which that iron wicket open flew, 
As it with mighty layers had been tore ; 
And forth issued, as on the ready floor 
Of some theatre, a graye personage. 
That in his hand a bunch of laurel bore. 
With comely 'hayiour, and countenance sage, 
Yclad in costly garments, fit for tragic stage. 

'Proceeding to the midst he still did stand. 
As if in mind he somewhat had to say. 
And to the yulgar beckoning with his hand, 
In sign of silence, as to hear a play, 
By liyely actions he *gan bewray 
Some argument of matter passionM ; 
Which done, he back retirM soft away, 
And, passing by, his name discoyer^— 
EaaCy on his robe in golden letters cyphered.' 

4. * Mueh haye I trayelled in the realms of gold. 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Bound many western islands haye I been. 
Which' bards in fealty to Apollo hold ; 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told,. 
That deep-brow'd Homer ruled as his demesne ; 
Yet did I neyer breathe its pure serene. 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold ; 
Then felt I like some watcher of tlfe skies, 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 
Or like stout Cortez, when, with eagle eyes. 
He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise — 
l^ent) upon a peak in Darien.' 
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§, * We walked with open hearty and tongue 

Affectionate and true, 
A pair of friends, though I was young. 
And Matthew seventy-two. • - ' 

* We lay beneath a spreading oak 
Beside a mossy seat ; 
And from the turf a fountain broke 
And gurgled at our feet.' 

0, • The curfew tolb the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea ; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
Andleayes the world to solitude and me.' 



POETICAL LICENSES. 

In verse many forms of speech axe allowed 
whicli are inadmissible in prose composition ; such 
are — 

1. The use of antiquated words and forms of 
construction; as— ^ 

* But come, thou goddess, fair and free, 
In heayen t/clept Euphrosyn^' 

* . • upborne on indefatigable wings 
Over the vast abrupt* 



• • * 



2. An inversion of the usual order of words ; as— 

(a) The adjective after the noim ; as — 

* And " Ah, forgive a stranger rttde, 
A wretch jfariornj" she cried. . • «* 

(b) The subject after the verb ; as — 

* The thunder rolls ; be hushed the prostrate world,* 

(o) The object before the verb ; as — 

' The tender lambs he raises in his arms.' 
I & 2 



I 
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3. The adjective is often used for the adverb ; 
as — 

'' . . . . and Nature's face 
Now sweetly smiles, now frowns severe.* 

4. A repetition of the subject; as — 

* Its colours were simple, its charms they were few.' 

5. Ellipsis, or the leaving out of words ; as — 

' To whom thus Adam ' {spoke, understood). 

EXERCISE. 

Let the learner point out the above forms of speech in 
the following extracts, marking them 1, 2, 3, ^c. 
according to their class, 

1. ' The Lord m J pasture shall prepare/ 

2. * His presence shall my wants supply.' 
3. . * There are that love the shades of Ufe.' 
4. * A wealthy lord was he.' 

6. * lives there who loves his pain ?* 

6. * My banlu they are furnished with beea* 

7. * But let a maid thy pity share.' ' 

8. * Him who disobeys, me disobevs.' 

9. * Now, tread we a measure, saia young Lochinvar.' 
10. *From out the trees the Sabbath bell 

Kings cheerful far and wide.' 
.11. * Cease then, nor order imperfection name.' 
12. 'A train-band captain eke was he 

Of famous London town.' 
Is. * When Adam thus to Eve : — Fair consort, the hour,' &c. 
14. * And powers that erst in heaven sat on thrones.' 
16. * In few, they hurried us aboard a bark.' 

POETICAL FIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

In verse, many words are altered in the spelling, 
to adapt them the better to the metre of the line. 
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Of these figures, or forms of spelling, the most 
frequent is — 

1. Elision^, i.e., the cutting oflf or taking 
away of a letter or syllable from a word. 

(a) When this happens at the beginning of the 
word, it is called aphceresia^; as, '^gan^ for 

* began,' &c. For example — 

* Though Bomething I might ^plaiUy he said, 

* Of cold respect to stranger guest' 

(6) When the letter or syllable is rejected from 
the middle of the word, the figure is called 
syncope *; as in — 

* Oh, hear a pensive prisoner* a jpTSbyei I * 

(c) The figure apocope^ cuts oflF a letter or 
syllable from the end of the word ; as in * TnorrC ' 
for ' morning,' &c. For example — 

* Thou glorious mirror, where tK Almighty form 
Glasi^es itself in tempests ; ' 

2. Synthesis * is the contraction of two vowels, 
or of two syllables, into one ; as, 'pond'rous^ for 

* ponderous.' For example — 

* The Ttmstermg squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impettious speed.* 

* From the Latin eZmo, and this from eliderey *to strike out.' 
' From the Gbeek hpcSptcris (aphseresis), which is from &(paip4u 

(aphaireo), * I abstract or take away.' 

'. From the Greek (ruyKoir^ (syncope); which is from 
avyKSirrw (synkopto), * I cut out.' 

* From the Greek diroKoir^ (apocope), which is derived from 
diroK^rrw (apocopto), * I cut off.' 

' From ffwodptaris (synseresis), which is from <rwtupiw (syn- 
aireo), ' I take together.' 

B 3 
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(a) By this figure, two words are frequently 
contracted into one ; as, ^ ^Tis ' for * It is ; ' ' J^ve^ 
for * I have,' &c. : as — 

' The reader *8 threatened (not in TBin) with sleep.* 



EXERCISE. 



Let the learner determine how these figures are applied 

in the following extracts. 



1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 



8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 



Sweet son], let 's in, and there expect their eoming.' 

True ease in writing comes from art, not diance. 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance.' 

So, pleased at first, the towering Alps we tiy, 
Mount o'er the Tales, and seem to tread the sky.' 

She let concealment, like a worm i' th' bad, 
Feed on her damask cheek ' . . . . 



. . . . . . . .to endure 

Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain.' » 

For this infernal pU shall never hold 
Celestial spirits in bondage * . . , 

..... lifted np so high, 
I 'sdained subjection.* .... 

Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweety* && 

. • . , . his bold head 
'Boye the contentious waves he kept,' &;& 

Of my instruction hast thou nothing 'bated 
In what thou hadst to say.' . . , • 

And so 'twill be when I am gone.' 

To-morrow '11 be the happiest time of all the glad new 
year.' 

All that 's bright must fade.' 

use all your power 

To stop their marches, 'fore we are inflamed.' 

15. ' Hark I 'tis the twanging horn o'er yonder bridge ' -<- 
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16. * No spectre forms of pleafinre fled 

Thy soffning, sweet'ning tints restore ; 
For thou canst give us back the dead. 
E'en in the loveliest looks they wore.' 

17. *So modem 'pothecaries, taught the art 

By doctors' bills, to play the doctor's part>' &c 

18 'Let us go in; 

And charge us there upon inter'gatories,' &c. 

19. * Or in some hollowed seat 

'Gainst which the big waves beat.' 

20. *If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 

May hope, O pensive Eve, to soothe thine ear,* &c. 

21. < An honest man 's the noblest work of God.' 



ON POETICAL PAUSES. 

In the metrical construction of a verse there 
are two sorts of pauses, viz. the final and the 
caesural. These, though they sometimes coincide 
with the punctuation, are wholly independent 
of it ; i. e,y they are often found in those places 
where there is no stop in the sense. 

The final pause, which closes the line, and dis- 
tinguishes the measure, takes place at the end 
of every verse. It is marked in reading by a 
suspension of the voice, and is used chiefly to 
distinguish verse from prose. 

EXERCISE. 

Let the learner divide the following extracts into lines, 
and explain the metre in which they are constructed, 

* Thus in some deep retirement would I pass the 
winter glooms with fiiends of pliant soul, or blithe, or 

B 4 
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solemn, as the theme inspired : with them would search 
if Nature's boundless frame was called late rising from 
the void of night, or sprung eternal from the Eternal 
Mind; its life, its laws, its progress, and its end. 
Hence, larger prospects of the beauteous whole would 
gradual open on our opening minds ; and each di£^- 
iye harmony \mite in iull perfection to the astonished 
eye.' 

' Signer Antonio, many a time and oft, in the Rialto, 
you have rated me, about my moneys and my usances ; 
still have I borne it with a patient shrug ; for suffer- 
ance is the badge of all our tribe. You call me mis- 
believer, cut-throat dog, and spit upon my Jewish 
gaberdine, and all for use of that which is mine own. 
Gro to then : you come to me, and you say : " Shylock, 
we would have moneys : " you say so ; yow, that did 
void your rheum upon my beard, -and foot me, as you 
spurn a stranger cur over your threshold: moneys is 
your suit.' 

* Methinks, nobody should be sad but I : yet, I 
reijiember, when I was in France, yoimg gentlemen 
would be as sad as night, only for wantonness. By 
my Christendom, so I were out of prison, and kept 
sheep, I should be merry as the day is long ; and so I 
would be here, but that I doubt my. uncle practises 
more harm to me. He is afraid of me, and I of him ; 
is it my fault that I was Geofirey's son ? No, indeed, 
is 't not ; and I would to heaven I were your son, so 
you would love me, Hubert.' 

* Say, Father Thames (for thou hast seen ftdl many a 
sprightly race, disporting on thy margent green, the 
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paths of pleasure trace), who foremost now delight to 
cleave with pliant arm the glassy wave ? The captive 
linnet which enthral ? What idle progeny succeed to 
chase the rolling circle's speed, or urge the flying 
baU?' 

The cceswral ^ pause is found in diflferent parts 
of the line. 

On the first syllable ; as — 

'Where — in a plain defended by a wood,' &c. 

On the second syllable ; as — 

'Sut now— with sudden qualms possessed,' &c 

On the third syllable ; as — 

* * It happened — on a summer^s holiday,* &c. 

On the fourth syllable ; as — 

* Of stature tall — and straightly fashioned,' &c. 

On the fifth syllable ; as — 

* No creature owns it — in the first degree/ &e. 

On the sixth syllable ; as — 

* And whistled as he went — for want of thought/ 

On the seventh syllable ; as — 

' Where hon(^ due and reverence .—none neglects/ 

On the eighth syllable ; as — 

* He gave to misery all he had — a tear.' 

In some few cases no csesural pause is required ; 
and in others the line may be divided by three 

' Csesnral, from the Latin cceav/rOy a cutting, which is again 
from * csedo/ I cut^ or divide. 
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caesuras. As an example of the first may T)e 
cited — 

< A little lowly hermitage it was.* 

And of the second — 

* Breathes — in our soul ; — informs — our mortal part.* 

EXERCISE. 

Let the learner copy out the following extracts^ marhmg 
the ccBSuras as above^ wherever they may happen to 
fall, 

1. 'But most by numbers judge a poet's song, 

And smooth or rough, with them, is right or wrong ; 
In the bright Muse though thousand charms con^ire, 
Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire/ 

2. ' A youngster at school, more sedate than the rest. 

Had once his integrity put to the test ; 

His comrades had plotted an orchard to rob, 

And asked him to go and assist in the job.' 

* He was very much shocked, and answered, " Oh, no 
What, rob our poor neighbour I I pray you don't go ; 
Besides, the man 's poor, his orchard s his bread ; 
Then think of his children, for they must be fed." ' 

3. * If it were done, when 'tis done, then 'twere well 

It were done quickly . If the assassination 
Could trammel up ike consequence, and catch, 
With his surcease, success ; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here. 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time. 
We'd jump the life to come. But in these cases, 
We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor : This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips. He 's here in double trust : 
First, as I am his kinsman and his subject — 
Strong both against the deed ; then, as his host, 
Who should against his murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the loiife myself,' &c 
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4. 'jIBut thou, Hope, with eyes so fair, 

What was thy delighted measure ? 

Still it whispered promised pleasure, 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail ; 

Still would her touch the strain prolong; 

And fix>m the rocks, the woods, &e yale, 

She called on Echo stiU through all the song ; 

And when her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at evenr dose, 

And Hope, enchanted, smiled, and waved her golden hair* 

5. ' Far from the sun and summer gale. 

In thy green lap was Nature's darling laid, 

What time where lucid Avon strayed ; 

To him the mighty Mother did unveil 

Her awful face : the dauntless child 

Stretched forth his little arms, and smiled. 

*' This pencU take," she said, " whose colours clear 

Kichly paint the vernal year : 

Thine, too, these golden keys, immortal Boy! 

This can unlock me gates of Joy ; 

Of Horror that, and thriUing fears. 

Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears." * 

6. * thou, that, with surpassing gloiy crowned, 

Look'st from thy sole dominion, like the god 
Of this new world ; at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads ; to thee I call, 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams. 

That bring to my remembrance from what height 

1 fell ; how glorious once above thy sphere ; 
Till pride, and worse ambition, threw me down. 
Warring in heaven against heaven's matchless King/ 



ON RHYME. 

fihyme signifies a similarity of sound in the 
endings, or last syllables, of two or more lines. 
Bhymes may be successive, alternate, or mixed. 
For example — 
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Successive rhymes — 



* The ivy in a dungeon ^r«w, 
Unfed by rain, uncheered by dew ; 
Its pallid leaflets only drank 
Caye-moistures foul, and odours dank* 



Alternate rhymes. — 

' Borne, Eome I thou ait no more 

As thou hast been ! 
On thy seven hills of yore 

Thou sat'st — a queen* 

Mixed rhymes — 

1. * Night is the time for rest : 

2. How sweet, when labours close, 

3. To gather round an aching breast 

4. The curtains of repose : 

6. Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head 
6. Upon our own delightfiil bed! 

Here, lines one and three, two and four, rhyme 
alternately; while five and six are successive 
rhymes, ' 

But the endings of lines may be similar in 
sound, and yet not perfect rhymes. For example, 
*wood' is not a perfect rhyme to 'flood;' for, 
though the form of the two words is similar, the 
sound is somewhat different. The same may be 
said of * worse' and * horse,' and many others. 
But such rhymes, though not perfect, are ad- 
missible. 

Others, again, still less resembling each other 
in sound, are now considered as wholly inad- 
missible; such as * rise 'and 'precipice,' 'great* 
and ' debt^' &c. 
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EXERCISE. 

Let the learner point out, in the following lines, the cases 
of successive, alternate, and mixed rhymes. Also, let 
him show where the rhymes are perfect, imperfect, or 
inadmissible, 

1. ' Thou art, God, the life and light 

Of all this wondrous world we see ; ,* 
Its glow by day, its smile by night. 
Are but reflections caught from Thee.' 
Where'er we turn, thy glories shine, 
And all things fiEur and bright are thine.' 

2. * "Wit, kindled by the sulphurous breath of vice, ' 

Like the blue lightning, while it shines, destroys.' 

3. *She *8 deaf to beauty's soft persuasive power, 

Nor can bright Hebe's charms her bloom secure.' 

4. 'Toll for the brave I 

The brave that are no more, 
All sunk beneath the wave 
Fast by their native shore.* 

6. ' And authors think their reputation safe 

Which lives as long as fools are pleased to laugh.' 

6. *Some ne'er advance a judgment of their own. 

But catch the spreading notion of the town.' 

7. * Bear native regions, I foretell, 

From what I feel at this farewell, 
That wheresoe'er my steps shall tend, 
And wheresoe'er my course shall end, 
If in that hour a single tie 
Survive of local sympathy. 
My soul will cast the backward view, 
The longing look, alone on you.' 

8. * If yet this honoured corse, in triumph borne, ' 

May glad the fleets that hope not our return.' 

The above examples are single rhymes; that 
is, they consist of a single accented syllable. A 
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double rhyme is formed by an accented, followed 
by an unaccented, syllable, with the same con- 
ditions as the single ; as, ^ bumeth ' and ' re- 
tumeth,' * detected ' and * suspected,' &c. 

Double rhymes are of less frequent occurrence ; 
and though occasionally found in other forms 
of poetry, they are confined chiefly to the bur- 
lesque. For example — 

' He was in logic a great critiCf 
Profoundly skilled in tLaed^tic* 

'As if religion were in^^^ 
For nothing else but to be mended* 

EXERCISE, 

Let the learner supply the double rhymes in the blank 

spaces. 

1. * This little gift we send thee, boy, 

Ma^ sometimes teach thy soul to ponder , 

If indolence or syren joy 

Should ever tempt thy soul to . 

* 'Twill tell thee that the wingM day 
Can ne'er be chained by man's — — . ; 
That life and time shaU fade away, 
While heaven and virtue bloom for ever ! * 

2. * When, laying by their swords and truncheone^ 

They took their breakfasts or their -^^J 

3. ^ Axi ignU fatuue iimt hewiteheSy ' 

And leads men into pools and .' 

4. ' As, the sole sign of man's being in his senses 

Is learning to reduce his past .' 

But when one of the rhymes is formed by two 
words, the ludicrous eflfect is much heightened ; as — 

♦ He loved his child, and would have wept the loss ofherj 
Bat knew the cause no more than a ^^hlloeopher* 
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SXERGISE ON RHTMES. 

Let the learner supply the rhymes {double or single^ as 
may be required) in the blank spaces in the following 
extracts. 

1. ' See the leaves around ns faUing 
Dry and withered to the growm; 

Thus to thoughtless mortals , 

With a sad and solemn — .* 

2. * Sport, that wrinkled care derides^ 
And laughter, holding both his — ; 
Come, and trip it as you , 

On the light fantastic toe^ 

3. *From false caresses, causeless — , 
Wild hope, vain fear, alike — 



Here let me learn the use of life^ 
Then best enjoyed when most improved* 

4. * With more than mortal powers endowed, 

How high they soar above the ! 

Theirs was no common party race, ' 

Jostling by dark intrigue for ; 

Like fabled gods, their mighty 



Shook realms and nations in its Jar ; 
Beneath each banner proud to stand. 

Looked up the noblest of the 

Till through the British world were - 
The names of Pitt and Fox alone,* 

6. * All that glitters is not gold :* 

Often have you heard that : 

Many a man his life hath , 

But my inside to — —^ : 
GHlded tombs do worms — — . 
Had you been as wise as 



Toung in Umbs, in judgment 
Your answer had not been — 
Fare you well ; your suit is — 



' Li this extract, all the endings must rhyme to *gold* 
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6. * You that choose not by the view \ 

Chance as fair, and choose as 1 

Since this fortune falls to , 
Be content, and seek no . 

7. * The castled crag of Dr&cheT^fels 

Frowns o'er the wide and winding Bhiney 

Whose breast of waters broadly 

Between the lands which bear the , 

And hills all rich with blossomed treea^ 
And fields which promise com and wine; 

And scattered cities crowning 

Whose far white walls along them -^— 
Have strewed a scene, which I should see 
With double joy, wert thou with — -.* 

8. * How sleep the brave, who sink to rest^ 

By all their country's wishes ! 

When spring with dewy fingers cM, 

Betums to deck their hallowed ^ 

She there shall dress a sweeter eod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever . 

• By faiiy hands their knell is rung ; 
By forms unseen their dirge is 



Tnere honour comes, a pilgrim grey^ 
To bless the turf that wraps their ; 

And Freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit — ! ' 

Blank verse, where there is no rhyme, is prin- 
cipally used in epicpoems, and the dialogue of the 
drama. It is most frequently found in the long 
iambic, or heroic line. This sort of verse was 
introduced into English poetry about the year 
1544 by Lord Surrey, who is said to have bor- 
rowed it from the Italian poets. Milton's * Para- 
dise Lost,' Thomson's * Seasons,' and Shakspere's 
Plays may furnish us with specimens : — 

' Here, all the lines must rhyme to * inew,* 
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1. ' The Stygian council thus dissolved ; and forth 

In order came the grand infernal peers : — 

'Midst came their mighty Paramount, and seemed 

Alone the antagonist of heaven, nor less 

Than hell's dread emperor, with pomp supreme, 

And god-like imitated state ; him round 

A globe of fiery seraphim inclosed 

With bright emblazonry and horrent arms.' 

2. * Father of Light and Life ! Thou Good Supreme ! 

O teach me what is good I teach me Thyself! 
Save me from foUy, vanity, and vice — 
From eveiy low pursuit ; and feed my soul 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure — 
Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss ! ' 

3. * The quality of qiercy is not strained : 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath : it is twice blessed: 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

The thronM monarch better than his crown : 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings. 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway : 

It is enthrone in the hearts of kings ; 

It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 

When mercy seasons justice.' . . . 



EXERCISES IN VERSIFICATION. 

EXERCISE 1. 

The learner is required to insert epithets in the blank 

spaces. 

Form : — Trochaic metre : three feet, with a redun- 
dant syllable — 

1. ' Tell me, on what — ^ | ground, 

May V — ^ peace be found, 
— ^ daughter of the skies 
Far on — «^ wing she flies, 

a 
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From the pomp of — ^ state, 
From the rebel's — '-' hate. 
In a — ^ vale she dwells. 
Listening to the — ^ bells : 
Still around her steps are seen 
— ^ Honour's - ^ mien, 
Love, the sire of ~ ^ fears, 
Sorrow, — '-' through her tears. 
And, conscious of the — employ, 
Memory, bosom-spring of joy.* 

Form : — Iambic metre : four feet — 

2. * The sky is — the sward is - 

The leaf upon the bough is seen, 
The wind comes from the — ^ west, 
The — ^ songster builds his nest ; 
The bees hum on from flower to flower, 
Till twilight's - and - ^ hour. 
The ~ ^ year arrives ; but when 
Shall — ^ times come back again ? 

* I think on childhood's ~ ^ years. 
How "", how ■" the scene appears ! 
How — , how - '-' passed away 
The long, long, - ^ holiday ! 

I may not muse ; — I must not dream — 
Too — ^ — these visions seem, 
For earth and — ^ man ; but when 
' Shall ~ ^ times come back again ? ' 

Form : — Iambic metre : five feet (rhyming cou- 
plets) — 

3. • Oh - ^ picture in the Book of Time, 

Sarmatia fell ^ — , without a crime. 
Found not a — ^ friend, a — ^ foe, 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her Woe, 
Dropped from her — ^ arm the — ^ spear, 
Closed her ^ eye, and curbed her — career. 
Hope for a season bade the world farewell. 
And Freedom shrieked as Eoscuisko fell. 

* The sun went down, nor ceased the carnage there, 
*^ — ^ murder shook the — ♦^ air ; 
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On Prague's ^ arch the fires of min glow, 

His — ^ waters murmurmg fej below ; 

The storm prevails ; the rampart yields a way, 

Bursts the ^ cry of horror and dismay. 

Hark ! as the — ^ piles with thunder fall, 

A - ^ shrieks for — ^ mercy call. 

Earth shook ; ^ meteors flashed along the sky, 

And — ^ Nature shuddered at the cry. 



EXERCISE 2. 

The learner is to insert epithets, nouns, or verbs, in the 

blank spaces. 

Form : — Dactylic metre : three feet, with a redun- 
dant syllable — 

1. *Mom on the waters ! and - ^ and — 

Bursts on the — ^ the flashing of light 
O'er the ^ waves, like a - of the sun, 
See the ^ vestal ^ gallantly on ; 

— to the breeze she ^ — ^ her sail 

And her pennon ^ onward like hope in the ~ 

The — come around her in — ^ and song, 

And the surges ^ ~ as they bear her along ; 

See ! she ^ up to the —^^ clouds, 

And the sailor ^ gaily aloft in the shrouds. 

Onward she — amid - ^ and spray, 

Over the — ^ away and away ! 

~ as the visions of youth ere they — 

— ^ away, like a ~ of the heart. 
Who (as the — ^ ^ pageant ^ by 
Music around her, and - ^ on high) 

— ^ to think, amid — ^ and glow. 

Oh ! there ar^ — that are beating below ! ' 

Form : — Anapaestic metre : four feet — 



2. * We may — through this - like a child at a feast, 

Who but — of a sweet, and then — to the rest ; 
And when — ^ begins to ^ dull in the east, 
We may - ^ our wings, and be off to the west.' 



8 2 
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* There is not in the — world a ~ ^ bo sweet 
As that vale in whose - ^ the — waters meet ; 
Oh I the last rays of ~ ^ and — must depart, 
Ere the bloom of that - ^ shall — from my heart.' 

* Sweet vale of Avoca I how — could I rest 
In thy - '-^ of shade with the — I ^ best ; 

Where the ~ that we — in this cold ^ should cease, 
And our hearts, like thy - ^ be - ^ in peace! ' 



EXERCISE 3. 

The learner is here to supply epithets in the blank spaces, 
. and change the order of the words, so as to adapt 
them to the given form of metre. 

Form : — Iambic (heroic) metre : rhyming cou- 
plets. 

1. ' Now ~ gales swelled the canvas. 

We held our — course from these — shores 

Beneath the wave the ~ god of day 

Had now withdrawn his ~ ray five tunes, 

When a — darkness spread over the ship 

And a — cloud hovered, slowly floating 

Over the - head of the mast ; nor appeared from far, 

The ~ glimpse of the moon, nor star faintly twinkling, 

The — vapour cast so ~ a gloom 

(That) the bravest stood aghast^ — with awe. 

Meanwhile a roar resounds 

As when — waves * lash their — mounds: 

Nor had the — wave, nor — heaven, 

Given the usual signs of a — tempest 

We stood amazed ; — " thou, guide of our fortune, 

- God," I cried, " avert this omen ! 

Or, having strayed adventurous through — dimes, 

Have we surveyed the secrets of the ocean ? 

Which these — solitudes of sky and sea 

' Change the words in italics into others more appropriate 
to the verse. 
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Were ordained to hide from the eye of man ? 
Whatever (be) this prodigy, it menaces more 
Than the tempest of midiight, and the — roar, 
When sky and sea, Join to rock the — shore." '* 

Form : — Long Iambic nxetre : blank verse — 

2. ' How calmly, gliding through the sky, 

The moon rises! ^ Her beams 

Through (the) leaves and " boughs. 

Mottle the slope of the orchard with — shades : 
Here they spread motionless o'er the " foliage of the 

chestnut. 
Mossy and gray ; here they shine 
Upon the crags, deepening their chasms 
With — night ; and there the " argentry 
Kipples and glances on the - streams. 
A brighter (and) more lovely light than that of day 
Beposes on the hills ; and oh ! how awful 
Kise — the tops of Auseva ! 

Form: -Heroic Terse: rhyming comets- ^ 

3. (0) divine" goddess* sing the anger* of Achilles, the 
dreadful* cause ' to Greece of innumerable ® woes. That anger 
which sent " to the gloomy regions of Pluto the shades " of 
powerful warriors " slain untimely. Whose limbs unburied on 
the bare" strand" ravenous dogs and hungry** vultures tore. 
Since great Pelides " and Agamemnon " contended." Such 
was the judgment", and such the determination " of Jupiter. 



' This line must be an Alexandrine. 

• The words in italics are to be changed for others better 
adapted to the verse. 

' Heavenly, celestial. * Spirit, muse, &c. * Wrath, ire, 
rage, &c. • Terrible, fearful, direfuL ^ Origin, spring, source. 
• Countless, unnumbered. • Cast, hurled. " Manes, souls, &c. 
" Mighty chiefs, potent leaders. ** Exposed, naked. "Beach, 
shore. " Voracious, devouring, ravenous. " Achilles. " Atrei- 
des. " Struggled, strove. " The doom, fate. *• Fiat, will, 
purpose, &c. 
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EXERCISE 4. 

Form : — Heroic metre : blank verse — 

Now succeeded* the quiet ^ evening, and the gray twilight 
had clothed ' every thing in a dark dress.^ Silence came with 
(it)*; for the beasts and birds, the former to their verdant 
bed', the latter^ to their nests, had crept '; all except the 
watchful Philomel' She poured forth *" her loving" strains'' 
through the whole night. Silence was pleased ; now the sky " 
burned ** with brilliant " sapphires. The evening star ", that 
led the army of planets ", shone most brilliant ", till Phcebe ", 
rising in obscured grandeur ^, disclosed '* her unrivalled bright- 
ness ^, and cast * a silver doaJk^ over the dark (landscape). 



1 Came on, followed, ensued. ' Tranquil, placid, still. 
■ Dressed, dad. * Sober dress, livery. • Followed, accompanied. 
• Qreen bed, grassy couch. ' The former — the latter — they — 
those. "Slunk. •Nightingale. "Uttered, sung. "Amorous. 
" Descant, song, notes, music " Heavens, firmament. " Glowed, 
shone. " Burning, bright, living. '• Hesperus. " Starry host. 
I* Brightest. " The moon, Cynthia, Diana. " Clouded ma- 
jes^. " Revealed, unveUed. ''incomparable, peerless. ^ Threw. 
** Covering, mantle. 
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QUESTIONS FOR PARSING. 

An Article. 

Demonstrative or numeral ? What noun does 
it qualify ? 

A Noun. 

Concrete or abstract ? Common or proper ? 
Derivative or primitive ? If derivative, give the 
root. Of what person, number, and gender ? 
How constructed ? as a subject, object, &c. ? 

An Adjective. 

Compare it. Of what degree of comparison? 
Begularly or irregularly compared? Used as 
an attribute, or as a predicate ? What noun does 
it qualify ? 

A Pronoun. 

A noun, or an adjective pronoun ? (If personal) 
what person and number ? Used as a subject, or 
an object? (If possessive) conjunctive or dis- 
jimctive? (If distributive) used subjectively or 
objectively? (If indefinite) what word does it 
quab'fy ? (If demonstrative) singular or plural ? 
What word does it point out ? (If relative) give 
the antecedent. What is its construction — sub- 
jective, possessive, or objective ? 
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A Verb. 

What person, number, mood, tense, voice, of 
the verb ? Go through the tense. What are the 
forms of this tense ? Give the corresponding 
form in the passive voice. Is it a weak or a 
strong verb ? Transitive or intransitive ? (If 
transitive) what noun does it govern ? 

An Adverb. 

Of what class? time, place, manner, &c.? 
What word does it qualify ? 

A Conjumxition. 

How classed ? What words or propositions does 
it connect ? 

A Preposition. 

Between which words does it show a relation ? 
What word does it govern ? 

An Interjection. 
How used ? What feeling does it express ? 



THE END. 
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Plates. 2vols.squaresrown8vo.81s.6d. 
«»* The Orii^al Edition, with more nm- 

mcroos Illnstratione, in 2 toIs. 4to. priee 4b«. 

may also be had. 

Dr. Copland's Dictionary of 

Practical Medicine : Compridng Gene- 
ral Pathology, the Nature ana Treatr 
ment of Diseases, Morbid Stmotorea. 
and the Disorders especiaUy incidental 
to Glimatea. to Sex, and toukedifbrent 
Epochs of life ; with numerous ap- 
proved Formulie of the Medidnee 
recommended. Now complete in 3 vols. 
8vo. price £5. Us. cloth. 

Bishop Cotton's Instructions in 

the Doctrine and Practice of Christi- 
anity. Litended as an Introduction to 
Confirmation. 4th Edition. 18mo.2a.6d. 

Cresy's EncydopsBdia of Civil 

Engineering, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical. Illustrated by upwards 
of 8,000 Woodcute. Second Edition^ 
revised and extended. 8vo. 6Se. 

Crosse. — Uemorials, Scientific 

and Literary, of Andrew Crosse, the 
Electrician. Edited by Mrs. Csossx. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Crowe.— The History of France. 

By Eyxb Etanb Csowb. In Five 
Volumes. Vol.I.8vo.14s.;Vol.II.15«. 

Crnikshank. — The Life of Sir 

John Falstafff, illuotrated in a Series 
of Twenty-four original Etchings by 
Qeorge Cruikshank. Aooomnanied by 
an inuBginary Biography, by Bobxst B. 
Bbouoh. Boyal 8vo. 12s. 6d. doth. 

Lady Cast's Invalid's Own Book : 

A Collection of Becipes tnm. various 
Books and various Countries. Fcp. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Bev. Canon Dale's Domestic 

Lituigyand Family Chaplain, in Two 
Parte : JPabt I. Church Serviees adapted 
for Dom^c Use, with Prayers for 
Every Day of the Week, selected firom 
the Book of Common Prayer ; Pijn 
II. an appropriate Sermon for Every 
Sunday in the Year. Post 4to. 21s. 
doth ; Sis. 6d. calf; or 60s. moroooo. 

{Thx FAKxr.v Ohaplatn, 13c. 
Taa Domestic LiTuaot, 
10*. M. 
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The Bead Shot ; or. Sportsman's 

Complete Guide; being a Treatise on 
tiie uee of the Gran, witEt Rudime&twy 
and Finiahi&K Lanons in the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds; Dog- 
on-shooting, Ac. By 



breaking, Pii 
tfOM,6e» 



'op. 8vo. with 6 lllnatra- 



De la Bive's Treatise on Elec- 

triflttgr in Theory and Practice. Txaoa- 
latod tat the Author br C. V. Walksb, 
"FJELS. Syol8.8vo. Woodcuts, iSS. 128. 



Demmeoh. fl o ven Team' 

donee in the Great Deserts of North 
America. By the Abbs' Doioutbck. 
With a Map, and about Sixty Illustra- 
tions. 2 Tou. 8vo. £1. 168. 

Abhe' Bomeneeh^s Xissionary 

Adventures in Texas and Hexioo : A 
Fenooal Narrattve of Six Teen' So- 
journ in those Regions. 8vo. 10s.6d« 

Th« Eelipse of Faith; or, a Visit 

to a BeUiKious Sceptic. lOtkBdMon. 
Fep. 9ro. os. 



BeflBDoe of The Eohpse of Faith, 

its Author. 3d Edition, rsTised. 
Top. Sto. 8s. 6d. 



ra 



l^emera'sHaadhookof/bigling; 

teaching Flyfishing, TroHingiBottom- 
~ ■ " SalmoQpFlshing : With the 



FishiBK, 

beetModaa of 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 



(tf Rirei^Fish, and the 
thing them. With 
ro.M. 



Sphomara's Book of the Salmon : 

The Theory, Principles, and Practice of 
ny.FlBfaliigfor8aaBon; Lists of good 
SabnoQ Flies for erery good Biver in 
the Bmpire ; flie Natural History of the 
Salmon, its Habits described, and the 
beak way of artifldally Breeding it. 
Fcp. 8vo. with oolouraa Plates, 14e. 



Fairbaira.— A Treatise on Sills 

and Millwork. By WmiAic Fais- 
BAXBV, F.R.S., F.G.S. With numerous 
lUofferattons. Srols.Sva ilntk9priu$. 



.i^Vseftd Information 

ftir BnglnMrs : A First Series of Leo- 
tures oeUvered to the Working Bngi- 
nean of Tortuhire and Lancashire. 
9r WiLLUK Faibbaibv, F.R.S., 
F.0.8. TM^ mUH0n: with Plates 
and Woodonta. Crown 8vo.108.8d. 



8aoo!n»SKmwofFAxsBAnar'snse- 
fUInibnaatloa fer Bngineers, uniform 
wtth tilt ab0V«, Msrly ready. 



Falkener.— BsBdalns; or, the 

Causes and Principles of theEsceelltace 
of Greek Sculpture, i^ EDwauo 
FALKBirxB, Member of the Arohoeolo- 
gical Institutes of Rome and Berlin. 
With numerous lUustraUous and 8 
Medallions firom the Antioue. Royal 
8to. 42s. 

Falkener.— Hnseiun of Classical 

Antiquities : A Series of Thirty-five Es- 
says on Ancient Art, by various Writers, 
edited by Ebwasb FAi.KXirxB. With 
25 Plates and many Woodeuts. Im- 
perial 8vo. 48s. 

Forester's BamUes in the 

Islands of Corsica and Sardinia : With 
Notices of their History, Antiqnities, 
and present Condition. With oolourea 
Map; and numeroaalUuatntions firom 
Drawings by Lient.-Col. M. A. Bid- 
dulph,fi.A. Imperial 8vo. 88s. 

Letters of Sir A. 8. Fraaer, 

K.C.B. Commanding the Royal Horse 
Artillery under the Duke of Wel- 
lington: Written during the Penin- 
sular and Waterloo Gamiiugns. Edited 
by MAJOJ^-QmxnauL Sabutb, R.A. 
With Portrait, 8 Maps, and Plans. 
Svo. 18s. 



Freeman and Salvin.— f aleonry : 

Its Claims, History, and Praotioe. 
By the Rev. Q. E. FxBBifAK, M.A. 
r Peregrine" of the FieU)i and 
Captain F. H. Salyiit. Poet 8vo. with 
Woodcut Blastrationa firom Drawings 
by WoU; price 10s. 6d. doth. 

Ckunratt^— Xarvels and Hystezies 

of Instinet ; or. Curiosities of Animal 
Lifo. By GxoBOX Gabbatt. Steond 
JUMofi, improved. Fop*8vo.4a.8d. 

Gilhart's logic of Banking: A 

Familiar Exposition of the Prineiples 
of Reasoning, and their Application to 
the Art and the Scienee of Banking. 
12mo. with Portrait. 18s. 6d. 

The Foetioal Works of Oliver 

Goldsmith. BditedbyBoMovCOBnT. 
Esq. Blustrated by wood Engravings, 
from Designs by Members of the 
Etchinf Club. Square erown Svo. 
doth, us. ; morocoo, £1. 16s. 

Ooodeve. •«• The Blements of 

Mechanism, designed for Students of 
Applied Meobanlwi. By T. M. Good- 
XTB, M.A.. Profossorof Natural Philo- 
sophy in King's CoUege. Post Svo. 
with 806 Figures, is. 6d. 
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NEW WOBKS AND HBW EDITIONS 



Go88e.— A Natnralut's SojOTum 

in Jamaica. By P. H. Oobsb. Bsq. 
WithPUtee. Post 8vo. 14b. 

Green.— lives of the Princeeiet 

of England. By Mrs. Maby Awitb 
EvuKBTT Gbsbit, EdltoT of the LeUer* 
ofBaifolandllkutriMuLach^'^ With 
numerous PertraitB. CJomplete in 6 
vols, post 8?o. 10b. 6d. each. 

Oreyson.— Seleotlons from the 

Correspondence of R. E. Gbktsow. Esq. 
Edited by the Author of The Bettpteof 
Faith, New Edition. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Grove.— The Correlfttion of Phy- 
sical ForoeB. By W. E. Gbovb, Q.C., 
M.A. Third Edition, 8vo.7b. 

Gnmey.— St Louis and Henri 

IV.! Being a Second Series of Histo- 
rical Sketches. By the Rev. Johk H. 
GirsvxY,M.A. Fcp.8vo.68. 

EveningRecreations; or, Samples 

from the Lecture-Room. Edited by 
Eev. J. H. GUBITBY. Crown 8vo. 5b. 

GwUt's Encyclopeedia of Archi- 
tecture, HiBtoriod, Theoretical, and 
Practical. By Josxph Gwii«. With 
more thanl.OOO Wood Engravings, from 
Designs by J. S. GwiLT. 8vo.4Ss. 

Ha]nilton.^^ininisoenoe8 of an 

Old Sporteman. By Colonel J. M. 
Hamiltoit, K.H., Author of Trotwto 
in the Interior of (Mimbia. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. with 6 lilnstrationB, 18s. 

Hare (Arehdeaeon).— The life 

of Luther, in Forty-eight Historical 
EngravingB. By Gvbtav KOirie. 
Wtth Explanjttions by Archdeacon 
Habb and SvsAinrAH Winkwobxk. 
F<9.4feo.28B. 

Harford.— lifeofUiohaelAngelo 

Buonarroti : With TranBlations of 
many of his Poems and Letters : also 
Memoirs of 8av<marola, Ba^ael, and 
VittoriaColonna. By JomrS.HiABqBD, 
Esq., D.C.L., P.R.8. Second Edition, 
re^^sed; with 20 Plates. 2volB.8vo.2as. 



Harry Hieover's Stable Talk 

and Table Talk; or. Spertadee for 
Young Sportsmen. New Editum, 2 
vols. 8vo. Portrait, 2Ab. 

Harry ffieover.— The Hnnting- 

Pield. ByHABBTHiBOVBB. id Bu- 
tton; with 2 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 5b. 

Harry Hieover. — ^ Practical 

Horsemanship. Second Edition: with. 
2 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 5b. half-bound. 

Harry Hieover.— The Pocket and 

the Stud; or, Practical Hints oothe 
Management of the Stable. Sd Editton. 
Fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, 38. 

Harry Hieover.— The Stnd, for 

Practical Purposes and Practical Men : 
Being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse. 
2d J^dtticMt, with 2 Plates. Fcp.Se. 

Hartwig. — The Sea and its 

Living Wonders. By Dr. Oeobgb 
Habtwig. With numerooB Wood 
EnKraviusrs, and a new series of Ubb- 
trations fn Chromo-xylography from 
original designs by Henry Noel Hum- 
phreys. 8vo. 18s. 

Hassall.— Adulterations Detect- 
ed ; or. Plain Instructions for the Dis- 
covery of Frauds in Food and Meoiane. 
By Abthtib Hill HASSALLb MJ>. 
Lond., Analyst of The Lancet Sanituv 
Commission, and Author of the Bep<urts 
of that Commission published under 
the titie of Food and its AduUeruUone 
(which may also be had, in 8vo. price 
28s.r With 225 Illustrations, engraved 
on wood. Crowm 8vo. 17s. 6d. 

Br. Hassall's History of the Bri- 
tish Freshwater Alg« : Induding 
Descriptions of the Desmldea and 
Dlatomaoese. 2 vols. 8vo. with 108 
Phites, £1. 158. 

Col. Hawker's Instmetions to 

Young Sportsmen in aU that relates to 
Guns and Shooting. Uth Edition, re- 
vised by the Author's Son, Mwcwr P. 
W.L.HAWKBB, WithPortralt,Plates, 
and Woodcuts. Sq. crown 8vo. IBs. 

Haydn's Book of Dignities: 

Containing Bolls of the Official PerMn- 



ninstrations, Architeotnral and 

Pictorial, of the Genius of Michael 
Angelo Buonan-oti. With Descriptions 
of the Plates, by the Commendatore 
Caniva : C. B. CoOKBBBLL. Esq. JELA. ; 
and J.S.HABVOBD,Esq.,D.C.L..F.B.S. 
^olio, 7Ss. 6d. half-bound. 




riods to the Present Time. Togi^er 
with the Sovereigns of Europe, firom 
the Foundation of their reepjwttve 
States; the Peerage and Nobuity.of 
Great Britain, &c. 8vo. 258. 



OBEEH, *BD 00. 



Ciitiial Eisifa, i^rinted ttom Be- 

vL««B, vltb Ad^tloDfl and Comctloijfl. 

I ByA. HiiHun, Esq., H.C. 2 tols. 

Hsimmui. — Handbook of the 
of thoVie; ProS™ 'anJ Present 

Sir Jolm Hendwl'i Ontlinei of 

Aitronomy. nrUl BdlUon, revised 
ud Wwdcnti. e<o,ila.' 
Bix Jolm Hsnotiel^ Eisayi 

from Iba AlfniuBA uid Quorfarlv 
JMc^iHH, witli Addnweea and Dihar 



Sir H. HoIlaiLd'i Cliaptan on 

llfllt&l PhyslologT. (bondsd ahlvllv on 
and B^^J*oi\oHt. Put Sira.6a.6(l. 

Hooker's (Sir W, J.) Fopnlir 
Guide to the Roirel Botaiifii Onrdeiu of 
Kf. With nan; VCoodcuu. Itoio. M. 

Hooker and Araott') Brltiih 

^vsntta E^tion, wlth"liluni*roiUi'nl 
Fkoti, the Compoella Pliutl, Che 
PUulkiw, ; wltb the Plata ulouRil, 

Horne'* Introdnotion to tha 

CrlUcal Btodj ud KDOwltdm of tlM 
Hoij ecrlptiim. Ttiith adliin, n- 



PlecM. 810.I&1. 

Hill. — TraveU in .Fern and 


i^j^SlSi 


»-SK^A'i!;-.a'?;d'!S 


1 Mtia Hid SI Vl«T«tl«> ud Faol- 




Hln hliff — Snnun Month 


mllH «nai 9Ta.£l.Ui.<d. 


JSSSS^^'L %^ 




B«Tl>t<r«.U o> Ol. 


^ H.J¥2;EivrB.?i: 


Hind. — ffarrab tlie Cana- 


N EdiUo tblUl>Jto.Uma.)i. 




H kyni.— Talpa 1 or, the Chio- 








Fn«Den y Cumos Wiint 


^ 


""£^S?-P^"" 


^""^ "^ rut e 


Howard. — A Uetic and Gym- 

im> E »., With M lUutm- 




AppantiiB. Ev JOBH H, HawABD. 




HlnU on Etiqnitt* and tho 


\^1t.ia. 


b3^«MU. Sim Edllton. tertJwl 


Howitt.— The Childlran'e Tear. 


g,„«™,„.w,.„^t 


Br Ujlbi HowiTI. Wltb Four niv- 
trUloM. Kniimitoia.M. 


Houe — The Veraolt; of tlte 

Honk nf G^nfAii ■ With I'ne I.lfe and 


Howitt. — TallangetU, the 


l^A., !«« Peilo-Sst'john-.cSlt"; 


BqiuitleCi Horn* ; A Sloi? or AiHtra- 
i lob. poet Siof 181. '""" ""'"• 








Howitt — Land, LalionT, and 


Holluid.^HedieBl Hotel and 




si^sss 


lA&ir^ 




W.Howitt's^siti toBemarkaUft 

Plaow: Old Halls, Battle-Fields. and 
Soenes lUvstratiTe ofStrildi^ Paaaages 
in BncUth Hiatory and Poetry. With 
about 80 Wood Engravings. iTew Bdi- 
tioH, 2 Tola, square crown 8to. 25b. 

William Howitt's Boy's Coim- 

try Book: Bein^c the Beal Life of a 
Country Boy, written by himself; ez- 
UMtiog alltn«Amu8ements, Pleaffores, 
and Pitfsuita of Children in the Conn- 
tiy. With 40 Woodcuts. Fcp.8vo.6b. 

^^lliaa Bowitt'8 Bnral life of 

Bd^koA. With Woodcuts by Bewick 
andWlUiams. Medium 8vo. 21s. 

The AbW Hue's Work on the 

Chinese Empire, founded on Fourteen 
Years' Travel and Residence in China. 
Pseople's Edition, with .2 Woodcut 
lUaattations. Grown 8vo.Ss. 

Hudson's Bzeeutor's Guide. 

New and improved Edition; with the 
Statutes enacted, and the Judicial 
Dedsions pronounced since the last 
XditioD, inowporafced, Fep.8vo.6s. 

Hudson's Plain Direotlons for 

MakingWills in conformity with the 
Law. A«w Edition, corrected and re- 
vised tar the Author; and practically 
illustrated by ^[Moiraens of Wills con- 
taining uttny vaorieties of Bequests, 
also Kotes of Cases Judicially decided 
since the Wills Act came into opera- 
tion. Fep. Svo. 2a. 6d. 

Hudson and Kennedy ^s Assent 

of Mont Blano by a New Boate and 
Without Guides. a90(mdEdUion,yAtk 
PlateaudMap. Poet Svo. 6e. 6d. 

Hmnboldt's Cosmos. Translated, 

with the Author's authority, by Mrs. 
Sabistb. Vols. I. and U. ISmo. 
Half-»<>own each, sewed ; 8e. 6d. each, 
cloth : or in post vvo. 128. each, doth. 
Vol. IIL post 8vo. 12s. 6d. doth : or 
in 16mo. Part I. 2s. 6d. sewed, 8b. 6d. 
cUyth : and Part 11. 8s. sewed, la. doth. 
yo£. IV. Pak I. post 8ro. I5s. cloth ; 
lOmo. 7s. 6d. doth. 

Hnmholdt's Aspects of Hatnre. 

Translated, with tiie Author'« autho- 
ritar, by Mrs. Sabibb. Iflbio. price fis. : 
or in 2 vds. Ss. 6d. eadi, cloth; 2s. 6d. 
each, sewed. 

Hunphreys.— Perahles of Onr 

horA. iUuminated and ornamented in 
the sqrle of the Missals of the Renais- 
sance by H. N. HUMPHBBTS. Square 
fl». 8v&2la. in mandvecarve^overB ; 
^md in mofooeo, by fiiordaor* 



Hunt's Besearohfls on LiglLt in 

its Chemical Relations ; embractBc a 
Consideration of all the PhotograjMnic 
Processes. Svo. 10B.6d. 

Hunter. <— Introduction to the 

WriNmo of Prieit o9> DfomU, aa mn 
plicable to Narratives of Facta or 
Histtnical Events, Correspondenoe, 
Evidence. Offloial Documenta. and 
General Composition : WithnnmwoBS 
Examples and Exerdsee. By the Rev. 
JoEB HnvTBB, M.A. 12mo.8s. 

KEY, 12mo.iiM< readif, 

Hutohinson's ImpressioBs of 

Western Africa : With a Report on the 
Peculiarities of Trade up the Rivera in 
the Bight of Biafra. Post Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Idlers Hints on Shootisg, Pish- 
ing, fte^ botii on Se» and Land, and 
inthe FTCsb>Water Loefaa of Soottand. 

Fcp. Svo. 5s. 

Xrs. Jaaissonf s Two Loetures on 

the Sodal Employmenta of Women, 
Sitten ofCharitii and the C o m m mm m 
ofLabowr* New Edition. Fep. 28. 

Urs. Jameson's Legends, of the 

Saints and Martann, aa represented in 
Christian Art. Third E<Stton: with 
17 Etdxings and upwards of 180 wood- 
cuts. 2 vols, square crown Svo. Sis. 6d. 

Htb. Jameson's legends of the 

Monastic Orders, as rimraeaiitad in 
Christian Art. Second Jfe^on, en- 
larged LWith U EtdiingB by the Authm* 
ana 88 Woodcuts. Sq. crown Sro. 28e. 

Mrs. Jameson's £egenda of the 

Madonna, ae iwm rese at e d ia Ghriatian 
Art. Second Ectttkm.eoRieeledaaden- 
larged ; with 27 BtdiiiigB aadlSS Weed 
Engravings. Sqnan csosn Sro. tts. 

Urs. Jameson's Gommonplaee- 

Book of Thoofdita, Memories and Fan- 
cies, Orlgioal and Seleeteo. awend 
JSdMon ; with Etchings and Weodeuts. 
Crown Svo. price Us, 

Jaquemet's Chronology for 

Sdiools : OoDteiBiag the most impor- 
tant Dates of General Hiatory, PDhti- 
cal, Ecdesiaitical, and Literacy, from 
the Creation of the World to the end of 
the Tear 1867. Fop.Svo.aB.6d. 

Lord Jeffrey's Cknitribntioiis to 

The Edinburgh Revleww A Mew Edi- 
tion, comi^ete in One Volume, with 
Portrait and Tlgnetta. S^puoe fanmrn 
Svo. 21s. doth; or SQi. caUL— Or in 
3 vols. Svo. price tta. 
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Sishop Jeremy Taylor's Eatire 

Works: With Life by Bishop Hbbbs. 
Reriaed and oorreeced by the Rev. 
C. P. Biuor. Now complete in 10 vols. 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. each. 

Kmm^i Wanderings of an Artist 

among the Indians of North America : 
thnn Canada to Vancouver's Island 
and Or^i^n, through the Hudson's Bay 
Company's Territory, and back again. 
With MWt Iliuatrations in Colours, 
and Wood Engravings. 8vo. Sis. 

XemUe. <— The Saxons in Eng- 
land : A History of the English Com- 
monwealth till the Conquest. ByJ.M. 
Kbmbui, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 28b. 

Keith Johnston's Dictionary of 

Geo^phy. Descriptive, Physical, Star 
tistic^ and Historical : Forming a com- 
ets Cfeneral Gazetteer of the World. 
Third Editum, revised to April 1860. 
In 1 vol. of l,seo pages, comprising 
about S0,000 Names of Places, 8vo. SOs. 
cloth; or half-bound in nuaia, S5s. 

ICesteiren.— A Kannal of the 

Domeafeio Practice of Medidne. By 
W. B. KBsnvBV, F.B.O.S.E., &c. 
Square post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Xirby and Spence's Introduction 

to Entomology; or. meraents of the 
Natnral Hlstoiy (tf^ Insects: Compris- 
ing an Aoooont of Noxious and Useftd 
Insects, of their Metunorphoses, Food, 
Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, 
Iftotious, Noises, Hybemationfc Instinct, 
Ac. SmerUU JSdiaon, with an Appen- 
dix relative to the Ongin and Progress 
c^ the work. Crown 8vo.Ss. 

A Lady's Tonr round Monte 

Rosa ; with Visits to the Italian Valleys 
of Amnsca, Kastalone, Canuiseo, Sesia, 
Lys, Challant,Aoeta, andOokne. With 
Map, 4 Illustrations trom Sketches by 
Mr. O. Barnard, and 8 Woodsats. Post 
8vo. 14b. 

lardner's Cabinet Cyclopaodia of 

History, Biography, Literature, the 
Arte and Seienees, Natural History. 
aiMlMannAustuNa. A Series of Original 
Works Inr EKmirT Wbitbbb. Com- 
pleCe in uS vols. fScp^Svo. with Vigmtte 
Titles, prioe JS19, Ifti. eloth l«tt«»d. 

The Works «paraM!|r. in single 
Voluaue or Seta, prioe 3b. 6d« each 
VoJame, doCbletursd. 



Latham. — The English Lan* 

gnage. By R. Q. Latham, M. A^ M.D., 
F.R.S., late Professor of the English 
Language in University College, Lon- 
don. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 9vo. 288. 



Dr. Latham's Handbook of the 

English Language for the Use of Stu- 
dents of the universities and HU^r 
Classes of Schools. THrd BdiHon, 
Po8t8vo.7B.6d. 

Mrs. B. Lee's Elements ef BFa- 

tural History ; or, First Prinofolas of 
ZookMsy : Comprising the Prinfoplsa of 
Classification, mterspersed with amos- 
ing and instructive Accounts of the 
most remarkable Animals. New Edi- 
tion ; Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 78. fid. 

LJBi.L.<— The Foetieal Worloi of 

Letitia Elizabeth Landon; oomprising 
the Improvisatrieef the VenHkm Btaee- 
letf the Oolden Violet, the Troubadour, 
and Poetical Bemains. 2 vols. 16moi. 
10s. doth ; morocco, 2l8. 

Dr. John Lindley*s Theory and 

Practice of Horticulture; or, an At- 
tempt to explain the principu Opeiac 
tions of OardeninK upon Physiolegieal 
Grounds. With 98 Woodcuts. 8vo.£ls. 

Dr. John Lindley's Introduction 

to Botany. New Edition, with conree- 
tions and copious Addiuoas. 8 vols. 
8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 24s. 

Dr. Lindley's Synopsis of the 
British Flora arranged aooordinfirto the 
Natural Orders ; containing Vaaoulares 
or Flowering Plaata. Fcp.8vo.SB. 

Linweed^s Anthologia Qzoni- 

ensis, sire Florilefl^um e Lnsibns poet- 
icU diversorqm Qxoniensinm GnBcis 
et Laldnis decerptnm. 8vOk 14a. 

Lorimer's Letters to a Young 

Master Mariner onsoma Subieots con- 
nected with his Cslling. Fcp. Sro. 
price 5b. 6d. 

Loudon's EncydopSBdia of Gar- 
dening: C<»nprisiu2 the nieory and 
PraotToe of Horticulture, Floriculture, 
Arboriculture, and LandiM»pe-Oarden- 
ing. With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo.81s.6d. 

London's EnoyclopflBdia of Trees 

and Shnibs, or J rbor&tu m H 9 i ■ wWu e- 
tumSrUamiieum abrldmd : Containing 
the Hardy Trees and Shrubs of Qnat 
Britain, Native and Foreign, Sdenti- 
flcaUy and ^puhurly Described. With 
about 2.000 WoodciOB. 8tro.fi0k 
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Laudon'i EneyelopsdiK of Agri- 
mlCare: ComnrMniE th* ThaocT and 
FruUoe or tlw Valnuloii, TnnifW, 

lent M LHUiled Pnptrty, and of 

aBl« ProdnctloDfl cj 



London'sEnerelopesdiAofTIftutB : 

Oomsriiliic u* ^adllo Chanutw. 
Smo^iUod, Cnltore. Htitory.AiiiiUia- 
tli>ii iD tha Arti, ana averr other da- 
alnbla Particular mpecUnc planu 
tnuA in Oiaat BriUn, WRh ibora 
I U,«nWoodcaU. 8vo.1^.6d. 

. Lntdon'i ZneyalopEedui of Oot- 



I Londott'i Eortu Britannieiu ; 

br Hn. LouooH. 8vo.31>?&l. 
I Un. London'i Lady'i Conntr^ 

■ Coontrj IJli KiiilonBllj. Fcp.?ro.6t! 

' Xr*. Loodou'i Aiutcnr Gai- 

: aenn'i CalandBr. or MonUih Oolde [o 

QirdaD. CtowdBtd. W<»iJsiiU.Tg.M. 

i Lova'i Alt of Cleaninp, Dyaing, 

a 1 — — I KniaMng on Uit moit 

j^and Fnuh ll«thoda : 



DT CDlonr or JMb of " " 
otSmwA. PeatSao.la, 



- ,,— ^ - ba SapfvaatioaoT UotlD 

la AuniD^bad lo uia Captura oT Gwi 
Ifor onder llR5oH3«ntral 81r Huai 
XOSE. O.CB.. lo., and Urindira S' 



[ Lowndes's En giaeer'aHandboak; 

inllBIhe funnj; Eni^iiacrin tLi> Cim- 
I ur?r HuIh, ProportLou, and Tablsa. 



Lord Uaaaoluj'i KiMoUaaMiu 




9 BVcliV'Hni; Lord Hi- 
cigui, riewEdttlnn. Tai.1. 1.uid 
U. Svo. Sia. j Vou. lU. and IV. 3S>. 

Lord MMtial&y'B EUtory of Eaf- 

of tha OoUto Edition, teTlaad and 
Crltiekl and 



Lord Kocftulay'i 



H(U.tE<«U*),Ul 



lArdHManlky'iLayiof Aneimt 

lema. piles iaTSl. cloth; u lOe. M^ 



LordXaoBulBy'iLiyiof AnMtnt 

Boma, ^th ninslntioTU, OiWnal 



KMDonftld.— 



j-BySoorgo 



Mao SonMd. — Wltbin and 
without; A Dnmatla Poem. ^ 
GbuiuiJktlcDoilu,o. Fcp.STO.<a.M. 

Mac DongalL ^ The ntoory of 

Wii r illoatraCad by immrrniui BiuiiidH 
fiumUMoTT. S: 
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KaeDougall.— The Campaigns 

of Hannibal, arranged and critically 
oonaidered, expreesly for the nae of Stn- 
denteofllUitaryHiBtory. ByLt.-Gol. 
P. L. HiO DouGALL. Fort 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Sir James HacMntosh's ICsoel- 

laneouB W«rks : Including hia Contri- 
butions to the Edinburgh Review. 
Square crown 8vo. Sis. cMth ; or 90s. 
boiand in calf; or in 3 vols.fcp.8vo. Sis. 

Sir James Uackiiitosli's History 

of England flrom the Earliest Times to 
the final Establishment of the Reform- 
ation. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

M*Cii11oo1l*8 Dictionary, Prac- 
tical, Theoretical, and Historical, of 
Commerce, and Commercial Kiavi- 
s&tion. Illustrated with Maps and 
Plans. New Edition. 8vo. pnce 60s. 
doth; or SSs. half-russia. Svppls- 
XXNT to the Edition published in 1860, 
containing the late Commercial Treaty 
with France, the New Indian Tariff, 
Ac price 2s. (kl. 

M'Cnlloch^s Dictionary, Geo- 
graphical, statistical, and HistoricaL 
of the various Countries, Places, and 
prindpalNatural Objects In the World. 
With 6 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 68s. 

Magnire.-* Borne; its Bnler 

and its Institutions. ByJcENFKAKOis 
MAOunoi, M.P. Second Edition, en- 
larged. Poet8vo.108.6d. 

Mrs. Xarcet's Conversations on 

Natural Philosophy, in whidi theEle- 
mente of that Scienoe are familiarly ex- 
plained. With 84 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 
price lOs. 6d. 

Mrs. MarceVs Conversations on 

Chemistry, in which the Elements of 
that Science are fieuniliarly explained 
and illustrated. 2vols. fcp, 8vOb 14b. 

Marshman's Life of General 

Havelock.— Memoirs of Mi^orwOeneral 
Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.B. By Johk 
Clask Mavsruax. With Portrait, 
Map, and 2 Plans. Svo. lSs.6d. 

Marshman.— The Life and Times 

of Carey. Marshman, and Ward : Em- 
bracing Uie Hiatoxy of the Serampore 
Mission. By Johx Clabx Mabsbkak. 
2 vols. Svo. 25s. 



Martinean. <— Studies of Chiis- 

tiani^: A Series of Original Papers, 
now mst collected, or New. By Jakes 
Mabtutbau. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Martinean. — Endeavonrs after 

the Christian Life: Discourses. By 
James Mabiikxau. 2 vols, post Svo. 
price 7s. 6d. each. 

Martinean.— Hymns for the 

Christian Church and Home. Col* 
lectedandeditedbyJAiusMABTZirxAU. 
Eleventh Edition, 12mo. Ss. 6d. doth, 
or 6s. calf; Fi^ Edition, 82mo. Is. 4d. 
doth, or Is. 8d. roan; an Edition in 
18mo. price 2s. lOd. doth. 

Martinean.— Miscellanies: Com- 
prising Essays chiefly religious and 
controversial. ByJAMBsMABSDrxAU. 
Crown Svo. 9s. 

Mannder^s Sdentiflc and Lite- 
rary Treasury : A new and popular 
Encydopediaof Sdenoe and the Belles- 
Lettres; including all Brandies of 
Sdenoe, uid every subiect connected 
with Literature and Art. Thoroug^y 
revised Edition, with Corrections and 
Additions. Fcp. Svo. lOs. 

Mannder^s Biographical Trea- 
sury ; oonsistingof Memoirs, Sketches, 
and brief Notices of above 12.000 Emi- 
nent Persons of All Ages and Nations, 
flrom the Earliest Period of History : 
Forming a complete Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Biography. Eleventh Edition, 
corrected and extended. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 

Mannder^s Treasury of Know- 

* ledge and LllMrary of Reference: Com- 
prising an En^ish Dictionary and 
Grammar, a Universal Gazetteer, a 
Classical Dictionary, a Chrondoayi ^ 
Law Dictionary, a Synopsis of the 
Peerasn, numerous useftii Tables, ftc. 
New Edition, reconstructed by B. B. 
WooDWABD. B.A.; assisted by J. 
MoBBis, Solidtor, and W. Hughbb, 
F.B.G.S. Fcp.8vo.10B. 

Mannder^s Treasury of Katnral 

History; or, a Popular Dictionary of 
Aniuuued Nature: In which the 
Zoological Characteristics that dis- 
thignlsh the dUferent Claesea. Genera, 
and Spedes, are combined with a 
variety of interesting Informati^ illus- 
trative of the Hamts, Instincts, and 
General Economy of the Aulmid King- 
dom. With OOOWoodcuts. Fcp. 10s. 



■anndv's Eiibnioal Tntunry; 

CffOHidiw 11 Qsiwal IntTodDotory 
OtUBiw of Dnlnml HlUin, Anctml 

HlitDTlci erf enrj priimlinl fmlon 
tint aitUi tbalr Rtib PnsnH, ind 



Thomu Koots'b Keiunn, )imr- 




miNl FbdB TtmOm on Sane- 

■Hdw. WtlhFMdud— - 
BnnCMUIai. FMSra.: 
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MolUiaiiseii'8 Diary of a Jour- 
ney from the Misgissippi to the Coasts 
of the Pacific, with a United States 
Goverument Expedition. Witii an In- 
troduction \ry Baron Huhboldt; Map 
and Illastraoons. 2 vols. 8vo. 80s. 

Moore.— The Power of the Soul 

over the Body, considered in relation 
to Health and Morals. By Gxos&b 
MoosB, M.D. Fcp. 8to. 6b. 

Hoore.— The Use of the Body in 

relation to the Mind. By G. Moobx, 
M.D. Fcp.8To.6s. 

Moore.1— JKan and his Kotives. 

By GxosOB MooRX, M.D. Fcp. 8vo. 68. 

James Montgomery's Poetieal 

Works: Collective Edition; with the 
Author's Autobioffraphical Preftoes, 
complete in One Yomme ; with Portrait 
and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cloth ; morocco, 21s.— Or, in 4 
Tols. fcp. 8vo. with Plates, 14b. 



Morell. — Elements of Psycho- 
logy : Pabt I., oontainiog the Analysis 
of the Intellectual Powers. By J. D. 
MOBELL, M.A.. One of Hei: Majesty's 
Inspectors of Schools. Post 8to. 7s. 6d. 



Morning Clouds. By the Author 

of The Afternoon <ifHfe. Second Edi- 
tion, rerised throughout. Fcp. 8to. 5s. 

Morton^s Affriemltnral Hand- 
books. — Handbook of Dairy Hus- 
bandry : Comprising Dairy Statistics; 
Food of the Cow: Milk; Batter; 
Cheese; General Mansgement; Cal- 
endar of Daily Dairy Operations ; Ap- 
Smdix on Cheese-making; and Index, 
y Jomr CsALKBBB MoBTOK. 16mo. 
ls.6d. 

Handbook of Fabk Laboub, 
Steam, Horse, and Water Power, 
nearkf rtudf^, 

Morton.— The Resources of Es- 
tates : A Treatise on the Agricultural 
Improvement and General Manage- 
ment of Landed Property. By John 
LOOKHABT MOBTOB. With 25 Litlio- 
graphicIUustrations. Royal 8vo.Sls.6d. 

Moseley.— Astro-Theology. By 

the Bev. Hbbbt Mobblby, MJL., 
F.B.S., Cha^ain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, Ac. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 



Moseley's Mechanical Principles 

of Engineering and Architecture. Se- 
cond Edition, enlarged; withnumeroBs 
Woodcuts. 8to. 24b. 

Memoirs and Letters of the late 

Colonel Abhiitb MonrTAiK, Ad- 
jutant-General of H. M. Forces in 
India. Edited by Mrs. MouivTAnr. 
Second Editien, Portrait. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 



Mure.— A Critical History of the 

Language and Literature of Ancient 
Greece. 1^ Williak Mubb, of 
CaldwelL vols. I. to III. 8to. price 
SBs.: Vol. IY. 15s.; and Vol. Y. fss. 

Miirray*s EncyclopsBdia of Geo- 
graphy, oomprishig a complete Desciip- 
non ^the Earth : Exhibiting its Rela- 
tion to the Hearenly Bodies, its Phy- 
sical Structure, the STatural History of 
each Country, and the Industry, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil 
and Social State of All Nations. Second 
Edition ; with 82 Maps, and upwards of 
1,000 other Woodcuts. 8to.60b. 

Keale.— The Closing Scene; or, 

Christianity and Infidelity contrasted 
in the Last Hours of Remarkable Per- 
sons. By the Rev. EBaxiirB Nbalb, 
MJL. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 6b. eaoh. 

Newman. — The Scope and Na- 
ture of University Education. By 
JoHK Hbbbx Nbwmaxt, D.D., of the 
Oratory. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Bjf the tame Author ^ fep, %oo, 6s. scrM, 

LECTURES and ESSATS on UNI- 
VERSITY SUBJECTS. 

The OFFICE and WORK of UNIVER- 
SITIES. 

Ogilvie.— The Master-Boilder's 

Plan: or, the Principles of Organic 
Architecture as indicated in the Typi- 
cal Forms of Animals. By Gbobob 
Ogzlyib, M.D. Post 8vo. with72 Wood- 
cuts, price 6e. 6d. 

Osbom.— The Discovery of the 

North-West Passage by H.M.S. Iiwee- 
tiaator. Captain R. M'C&xtbb, 1860-1864. 
Edited by Captain Sebbabd Osbobn, 
C.B. Third Edition; with Portrait, 
Chart, and Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

Professor Owen's Lectures on 

the Comparative Anatopny and Physio- 
logy of the Invertebrate Animals. 
Second Edition, with 285 Woodcuts. 
8vo. 21s. 
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PxofosflOr OwoiNi iMtitres on 

the CknnparatlTe An«toiny and Phy- 
slologT St the Vettebrate Animals. 
YoL. 1. 8vo. 14s. 

PaUeske'B life of Schiller. 

Trrinslated by Lxdy WaliaICe. De- 
dieated by psrmisaion to Her Majesty 
the Queen. 2 vols, post 8vo. with 2 
Portraits, 24s. 

VOBioteB of Admiral Barry, the 

Arctic Navigator. By his Bon, the 
Rev. E. Paebt, M. A. Seventh Edition ; 
"With a Portrait and ooloured Chart of 
the North-West Passage. Fep. 8vo. 5b. 

Foftks, Posees, and Olaoiers: a 

'Series of Excorsions by -Members of 
the Alpine Clab. Edited by -John 
BiXL, M.R.I.A., F.L.S., President. 
TraveHer's Edition (the Fif^). com- 
priring all the 'Mountain Expeditions 
and the Maps, printed in a condensed 
fbrax Ibr the Pocket or Knapsack, 
lemo. 58.<ld. 

The Foorth Edition of Peo^to. Pomm, 
and Olaoien, with 8 ootoorea Illos- 
trattons and many Woodcmts, may still 
be had, piioe 21s. Also the Exoht 
'9WIS8 MAPS, accompanied by a Table 
of the HiEiOHxs of MotnrzAivs, Ss. 6d. 

FeeL— Sketch of the Life and 

Character Of Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Lawuutcb 
PXXL. Post 8ro. 8e. 6d. 

Dr. Paseiia*! Elemonti of ICate- 

ria Medica and Therapeutics. Tkird 
JieNMrn, enlarged and miproved from 
the Author's Materials by A. S. Tat- 
Irf>B, M.D., «nd G. 0. Rbbb, M.D. 
Vol. I. 8vo. S88. : YoL II. Part 1. 2ls. ; 
Vol. U. Part II. 26e. 

Dr. Pereira's Lectures on Polar- 
ised Light, together with a Lecture on 
the Microscope. 2d Edition, enlait^ed 
frcmthe Author's Materials by Rev. 
B. PowSLL. M.A. Fcp. 8vo. Wocdcuts, 
price 7s. 

Feichers Xlements of Phytics. 

l^ADslated flnom the German, -with 
NotM, by E. WxttT. With Otagnons 
and Woodoats. 8 vols. fep. 8vo. us. 

Phillips's Elementary Introdno- 

tion to Mineralogy. A New Edition, 
with extensive Altertttions and Addi- 
tiOML byH. J. BsooKS, F.R.S., F.G^S.; 
and W. H. MiLLBK, M.A., F.Q.8. With 
uomeroua Woodcuts. Poet 8vo. ISs. 



Phillip8.*-A Ovide to Geology. 
By Joaor Phizxim, H.A., F.ILS., 
F.G.S.,Ac Fourth Edition, oonvoted: 
with4PbiteB. F0P.8VO.&S. 

Piesse's Laboratory of Chymioal 

Wonders: A Setontiflo Melange in- 
tended for the Instruction aadSnter- 
taliunent of Toung People. Fop. 8vo. 
with Illustrations. [Jmst rtadjf. 

PioMM's Chymioal, Satoral, And 

Phyaical Magic, flbr the Inatraetion 
and Entertainment of JuvenUee dnrinf? 
the Holiday Vacation : with 80 Wood- 
cuts and Portrait. Fcp. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Pievse^ Art of Perfomery, and 

Methods of Obtatning the Odours of 
Plants ; with Insfcraewms for the Ma* 
nufaetnre of Perftunes for the Hand- 
kerohiet Soented Powders, Odorous 
Vinegars, Dentifrtcea, Pomafenms, Coe- 
m^tiquea, Perftmied Soap» Ac; and an 
Appendix on the OoLonra of Flowers, 
Artificial Fruit Sssenoss, Ao. S$eamd 
Edition ; Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Piozzi.— Antobiographyjietters, 

and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi 
(ThraleX Author of AMtedUn of Dr. 
J&kmon. Edited, with Notes and some 
account of her Life and Writings, by 
A. Hatwabs, Esq., Q.C. With a 
Portrait of Mrs. Ploaxijaiid an eograv- 
kig flr«n a Pleture by Hogarth. 

Pitt.— ^ow to Brew Good Beer : 

A oomplete Gold* tothe Art of Brew- 
ing Ale. Bitter Ale. TaUe Ale, Brown 
Stout, Porter, and Table Beer. To 
which are added Practtoal Instructtoos 
for Making Malt. By JOHH Psn. 
Fcp.8vo.4s.6d. 

Porter.— Hiitory of the Knights 

of Malta, or the Order of the Honltal 
of St. John of Jerusalem. By Halor 
-Weitwobth Pobtbb, B.E. With 5 
Illustrations. 8 vohi. 8vo. Ms. 

Powell.— fissay^on tbe t^iiixit of 

the Inductive Philosophy, the Unity 
of Worlds, and the Phifoaopljiy Of Crea- 
tion. By the 'Rev. Bamw Towiix, 
M.A.;Jtc Crowii8vo.Woodo«ilB,1SB.6d. 

Powell. — Christianity without 

Judaism : A Second Series of Bwys 
on the Uni^ Of Worlds and orNtture. 
By the Rev. Basbv Powa&ii, MJL, Ac 
Crown 8vo. 7s. Od* 
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Powell.— Tke Order of Nature 

oonsiddred in' reference to the Claims of 
Revelation : A Third Series of Essays 
on the Unity of Worlds and of Nature. 
£^ the Bey. Badsv Powxll, M.A. 
Crown Svo. 128. 

Power. — Virginia's Band : a 
Poem. By Masguxbits A.-Powzx. 
Pep. 8vo. as. 

Pycroft— -The Collegkux*e Gvide; 

or, SeeoUecttons of CoUsge Dass : Set* 
ting forth the Advantages «Ba Tesap- 
tations of a University £dncation. By 
theBev.J.PTCsorr,B.A. Pcp.8vo«€8. 

Pycroft's Conrse of English 

Beading; or, How and Wliat to Read : 
Adapted to every taste and capacity. 
With Literary Anecdotes. Fcp. 8vo. Ss. 

Pyeroft'e Cricket»Field ; or, the 

Science and History of the Game of 
Cricket. Third Edition; Plates and 
.Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Quatref^B* Bambles of a Na- 
turalist on the Coasts of France, Spain, 
and Sicily. Translated by E.C.Osxb'. 
2 vols. postSvo. 158. 

Thomas Baikes's Journal from 

1831 to 1817: Comprising Bonini- 
scenoes of Social and PoBtieal Lift 
in London and Paris dmisg that pe- 
riod. New Edition, oomplate in 2 tms. 
crown 8vo. price I2s. 

Bamsay.— The Old Glaciers of 

North Wales and Switzerland. By A. 
C. RA1C8AT, F.R.S. and G.S. With 
Map and 14 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 4s. 6d. 

Bich*s Dictionary of Soman and 

Qreok Antiquities, with nearly 2,000 
Woodents representinc Otyects from 
the Antique. Fonning an Illustrated 
Compank»to the Lttio, Dictionary and 
Greek Lexicon. Second and cheaper 
Edition. Post Svo. 128. 6d. 

Horsemanship; or, the Art of 

Bidingtmd Mniagine a Horse, adapted 
to the Goidanoe of Ladies and Gentle- 
men on the Road and in the Fidd : 
With Instructions for Breakinv-in Colts 
and Toung Horses. By Captain Rich- 
▲xpflOiTjlateOf the 4tii Light Dragoons. 
With 5 Plates. Square erown Svo. 14s. 



Kiddie's Household Prayers for 

Four Weeks : With additional Prayers 
for Special Oooaalmui. To which is 
appended a Coarse of Scripture Read- 
ing for Every De^ in the Tear. Second 
EcUtion. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Biddle*6 Gon^lete Latin-Saglish 

and'Enelish-Latin DIotionary, for the 
twe of Colleges and Schools. ITiow^Sdi- 
^ion, revised and corrected. Svo.Sls. 

Biddle's Diamond Latin-English 

Dictionary. A Guide to the Meaniag. 
Quality, and right Accentuation oi 
liatin Classical Words. Royal 82mo. is. 

Biddle's Copious and Critioal 

Latin-Euklish Lexicon, founded on the 
German^tin Dictionaries of Dr. Wil- 
liam Freond. Poet 4to. Sis. 6d. 

Bivers's Bose-Amatenr^s Guide; 

containing ample Descriptions of all 
the fiiM leadjaag variety of Roses j-egu- 
larly classed m their respeetlTe Fami- 
lies : their History and Mode of Culture. 
SixUi Edition. Fcp. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Dr. £. Bohinson's Greek and 

English Lexicon to the Greek Testa- 
ment. A New Edition, revised and in 
great part re-written. 8vo. 188. 

Sr. Henry Bogers's Essays se- 
lected from Contributions to the Bdin^ 
buroh Beview. Second Edition, with 
Additions. 3T0i8»£ijp.8TO.21s. 

Samuel Bogers's Beoollections 

of Personal and Comrersaliional Inter- 
course with Fox, Burke, Grattau, Per- 
son, HorneTooke,Talleyrand, Erekine. 
Scott, Lord QrenviUe. and the Duke of 
Wellmgtoa. Second JBtUtion, Fep. 
8vo. 66. 

Dr. Boget'6 Iheiannis of Eng- 
lish Words and Phrases classified and 
arranged so as to fadlitate the Expres- 
sion of Ideas and assist in Literaxy 
'Cofiaposition. Ninth Edition, rerisea 
and uaaproved. Crown 8vo. 10b» Sd. 

Bonalds's Fly-Fisher's Entomo- 
logy: With coloured Representation 
of uie Natural and Artificial Insects, 
and a ftw Observations and Instmo- 
tions on Trout and Grayling Fishtng. 
V^tA Bd/UUm; with 20 new-oolottred 
Plates. 8vo. 14s. 
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Bowton's Debater: A Senes of 

complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, 
and (tnestioDS for Discussion; with 
axnple Keferences to the best Sources of 
Information. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Dr. C. W. Bnssell's Life of Cardi- 
nal Mezzofiuiti : With an Introductory 
Memoir of eminent Linguists, Andant 
and Modem. With Portrait and Fao* 
similes. 8vo. Its. 

SdiiiiimelFeiiniiick (Krs.) — 

Life of Mary Anne SehimmelFenninclc. 
Edited by her relation, Chustiaka C. 
Havkix. Fourth Edition, oarefnll/ 
revised throughout; with a few Addi- 
tions and a Portrait of Mrs. Schimmel- 
Penninck. Post 8to. lOs. 6d. 

SchixnmelFeiuiiiick's (Urs.) Se- 
lect Memoirs of Port Royal. Fifth 
Edition, revised, Ac. by C. C. Klxtkis. 
S vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

SchimmelPexminok'B (Kra.) Prin- 
ciples of Beauty ; with au Essay on the 
Temperaments, and Thoughts on Gre- 
cian and Gothic Architecture. Edited 
by C. C. Haitkik. With 12 coloured 
Illustrations in Facsimile of Original 
Designs by Mrs. SdbimmelPenninck. 
price 12s. 6d. 

SchimmelPenninck'B (Krs.) Sap 

cred Musings on Maoiftstations of God 
to the Soul of Man ; with Thoughts on 
the Destiny of Woman, and other eub- 

iects. Edited by G. C. Hajtziit ; with 
Preface by the Bev. Dr. Baylbb. Post 
8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Dr. L. Sckmits's History of 

Greece, mainly basednpon Bishop Thirl- 
waU's History. FifVi Edition, with 
Nine new Supplementary Chapters <m 
the Civilisation, Religion, Literature, 
and Arts of the Ancient Greeks, con- 
tributed by C. H. WATSOir. M JL. Trin. 
ColL Camb. ; also a Map of Athens and 
187 Woodcuts designed by G. Scharf, 
Jun., F.S.A. ISmo. 7s. 6d. 

Sooffem (Dr.)^^rojeotile Wea- 

emsof War and Explosive Compounds, 
y J. ScovFBKK, M.B. Lond. Uh 
EdiHon. Post 8vo.< Woodcuts, 9s. 6d. 

Senior.— Journal kept in Turkey 

and Greece in the Autumn of 1857 and 
the beginning of 1868. By Nassau W. 
SBiriOB, Esq. With 2 Maps and 2 
Views. Poet 8vo. 12s. 



SeweU (Kiaa).— Kew Edition of 

the Tales and Stories of the Author of 
Amv Herbertt in 9 vols. (ax>wn 8to. 
price £1. 10s. cloth ; or each work oom- 

{>lete in one volume, separately, as fol- 
ows :— 

ASK I HERoEKa. ......•••.. 2S* Du« 

GERTRUDE as. 6d. 

The EARL^S DAUGHTER . . 28. 6d. 
The EXPERIENCE of LIFE. . 28. 6d. 

CLEVE HALL 38. 6d. 

IVORS, or the Two Cousins Si. 6d. 
KATHARINE ASHTON .... 3s. 6d. 
MARGARET PBRCIVAL . . 5s. Od. 
LANETON PARSONAGE ..48. 6d. 

AIM bg the Author ofAxaj Herbert. 

Passing Thongkts onBeligion. 

New Edition, Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Ursula : A Tale of English 

Country Life. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. 

Historv of the Early Chnrch: 

fhnn the First Preaching of the Gospel 
to the Council of Kicea. 18mo. 4b. 6a. 

Self-Exaxnination hofore Confir- 
mation : With Devotions and Direc- 
tions for Confirmation-Day. 32mo.ls.6d. 

Beadings for a Month prepara- 
tory to Confirmation : Com^led from 
the Works of Writers of the^arly and 
of the English Church. Fcp. 8vo. 4b. 

Beadings for every Day in Lent : 

Compiled from the Writings of Bishop 
JxBSiCY Taylos. Fcp. 8vo.5s. 



Bowdler's Family Shakspeare: 

In which nothing is added to the Ori- 
ginal Text ; but those words and est- 
pressions are omitted which cannot 
with propriety be read aloud. Ulns- 
trated with 86 Woodcut YUmettes. 
Zdbrarv Edition^ in One volume, 
medium 8vo. price 2l8. ; Poeket »W- 
tUm, in 6 vols. fcr. Svo. price 5e. eadi ; 
each Play separately, price Is. 

Sharp's Kew British Gaietteer, 

or Topographical Dictionary of the 
British Islands and narrow Seas : Cmn- 
nrisingooncise DeseriptioDS of about 
60.000 Flaoes, SeaU, Natural Features, 
and Oirieots of Note, fbonded on the 
best authorities. 2 vols. 8vo. £2. 16s. 
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Shee.— life of .Sir Martin Areher 

Shoe, President of the Boral Academy, 
P.R.S., D.C.L. By his Son, Mxbtiit 
Abchkb Shbb, of the Middle Temple, 
Esq., Barriater-at-Law. 2 yoIb. 8vo. 

2l8. 

Short Whist ; its Bise, Progress, 

and Laws : With Observations to make 
any one a Whist-Player. Containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassiuo, 
Ecartu, Cribbaam. Backgammon. By 
MidorA. New £dition; with Precepts 
for xyros, by Mrs. B. Fcp. 8vo. Ss. 

Sixnpkinson. — The Washing- 
tons : a Tale of au English Country 
Parish in the SeveiAeenth Century. 
By the Sev. J. N. Simpkivson. Post 
8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Simpson.— JIandhook of Dining ; 

or, How to Dine, theoretioally, philo- 
sophically, and historically considered: 
Bued chiefly upon the Phyaiologie du 
GoU of Brillat-Savuriii. By Lxoxabd 
Fbaitcis Sihpsob', M.B.S.L. Fcp. 
8to. 58. 

Sir Boger De Coverley. From 

the Spectator. With Notes and Illus- 
trations, by W. Hbitbt Wills ; and 12 
Wood En^vings firom Designs by F. 
Tatlbb. Crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. ; or 2l8. 
in morocco by Hayday. 

The Sketches : Three Tales. By 

the Authors of Amy Herbert, The Old 
Man'a Home, and Hawketone, Fcp. 
8vo. price 4s. 6d. 

Sleigh.— Personal Wrongs and 

Legal Remedies. By W. Campbell 
bLBiOH. of the Midme Temple, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Smee's Elements of Electro- 

Metallurgy. Third Edition, revised; 
with Electrotypes and numerous Wood- 
oats. Poet 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Smith (0.)— History of Wes- 
l^an Methodism. By Obobob Smith, 
F.A.S., Author of Saered Atmale, &c. 
Vol. I. Weeley and kit Ttmee: Vol. II. 
ne Middle Age of MetkodUm, from 
1791 to 1810. Crown 8to. 10s. 6d. each. 

Smith (J.) — The Voyage and 

Shipwreck of St. Paul: With Disser- 
tations on the Life and Writings of St. 
Luke, and the Ships and Navigation 
of the Andeuts. By Jambs Smith, 
F.B.S. With Charts, Views, and 
Woodcut*. Crown 8ve. 89. 6d. 



The Wit and Wisdom of the 

Rev. Sydn^ Smith : a Selection of the 
most memorable Passages in his Writ- 
ings and Conversation. lOmo. 78. 6d. 

A Memoir of the Bev. Sydney 

Smith. Bw his Daughter, Lady Hol- 
LAKl). With a Selection from his 
Letters, edited by Mrs. AnsTXir. New 
BdUioH, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

The Bev. Sydney Smith's Mis- 

ceUaneons Works : Including his Con- 
tributions to The Edinburgh Review. 
Four Editions : — 

1. A LiBRAKT EDTTinM (the Foutth), in S 

ToU. 8to. with Portrait, Ste. 

2. Complete in On a Yolvmi, with Por- 

trait and TiKnette. Square crown 8ro. 
21s. cloth ; or 30s. bound in calf. 

3. Another Nbw Esitiom, in 3 role. fcp. 

8to. 21s. 

4. The People's Edition, in 2 rols. crown 

6to. price Ss. cloth. 

The Bev. Sydney Smith's Ele- 
mentary Sketches of Moral Philoeophv, 
delivered at the Royal Institution in 
the Years 1804 to 1806. Fcp.8vo.78. 

Snow.— Two Years' Cruise off 

Tierra del Fuego, the Falkland Islands, 
Patagonia, and in the River Plate : A 
Narrative of Liib in the Southern Seas. 
By W. Pabkbb Svow. With Charts 
and Illustrations. 2 vols, post 8vo. 848. 

Bobert Soathey*s Complete Poet- 
ical Works: containing all the Author's 
last Introductions and Notes. Com- 
r^ete in One Volume, with Portrait and 
Vignette. MediumSvo. 21s. doth; 428. 
bound in morocco. Or in 10 vols. fcp. 
8vo. with Portraitandl9 Vignettes, 358. 

Sonthey's Doctor, complete in 

Oi\e Voluble. Edited by the Rev. 
J. W. Wabtbb, B.D. Wfth Portrait, 
Vignette, Bust, and coloured Plate. 
Square crown 8vo. 2l8. 

Sonthey's Life of Wesley; and 

Rise and Progress of Methodism. 
Fourth Edition, edited by Rev. C. C. 
Sodtsbt, M.A. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 12s. 

Spencer.^Essays, Scientific, Po- 
litical, and Speculative. By Hbbbbbt 
Spencbb, Author of Social Statics. 
Reprinted chiefly ftx>m Quarterly Re- 
views. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

Spencer. — The Principles of 

Psychology. By Hbbbbbt Sfbxceb, 
Author w Social Statics. 8vo. 16s. 
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Spitta.— Lyra Boxaoetica : Cltn»* 

tUa Songs for DomMtio. Edifloation. 
Tranglated firom the PtalUrp and Harp 
of C. J. P. Spitva. Bv Bxchard 
Mxssix. Fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, 
Ixrioe4B.6d. 

Sir James Stephaa's Essays in 

EoclMlastioia Bioeraphy^ ithBdUion, 
complete in One volame; with Bto- 
grapnical Notice of tbe Author by 

hisSOV. 8T0.148. 

Sir J. Stephen's Leetnres on the 

History of Prance. Third Edition. 2 
vols. 8vo. 24b. 

Stonehenge.— The Hog in Health 

and Diaeaae : Ckimprisiag the varions 
Modea of Breaking and osing him for 
Hunting, Coursing, Shooting, Ac. : and 
including the Points or Characteristics 
of Toy Dogs. BySTOVBKXireB. With 
about 70 niustrations engraved on 
Wood. Square crown 8to. Ite. 

Stonehenge^s Work on the Grey- 

hoond: Being a Treatise on the Art of 
Breedtaig. Rearing, and Training Grey- 
hounds for Pubuc Running; their 
Diseases and Treatment ; Oontainizig 
also Roles tap the Itaiagemaitof 
OooTsing Heetings, and for the Ded- 
aion of Courses. With Fnmtlvleee and 
Woodeats. Sqoare crowaSro. Els. 

Stow*s Training System, Moral 

Training School, and Normal Semi> 
nacy for preparing Schoolraastors and 
Qovemesses. laerenih-Edltion; Plates 
audWeodonts. Pest 8vo» 6s. 6cL 

StrieUand^-Xivesof theQneeiis 

of England. By Aovxs SnticxiAin). 
Dedicated, by express permission, to 
HerMaiesty. EmbeBish^d with Por- 
traits of every Queen, engraved firom 
the moat authensio sourees. Complete 
in 8 v61s« post 8vo. 7s. Sd. each. 

. Tate on the Strength of Hate- 

rials ; containing various original and 
useful Formuls, specially wplied to 
Tubular Bridges, Wrought Iron and 
Cast Iron Beams, &c. 8vo.58«6d» 



TMUi«ttt.«-CieylMi : AnAteonint 

of the Island, PhysftesL Historieal, and 
Topographical: with Copious Nofcioes 
of its Naliunl Histocy, Aatiqnltte^ and 
Productions. Illustrated by 9 Maps, 
17 Plans and Charts, and 90 Engrav- 
fayit4)p Wood. By Sir J. Emsbsoit 
TBjrarnrr, K.aS^. LL.D.. ftc Fiifth 
Bdttion, 2 vols. 8vo. price 60s. 



Bishop ThirlwftU?s Histary ci \ 

Greece. Libraiy Edition t with ]AaM. 
8 vols. 8vo. £8.— An Edition in 8 tois. 
fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 



Thomson's Seasons. Edited by 

BoLTOir CoKirsT, Esq. niostrated 
with 77 fine Wood Bnffravings firom 
Designs by Members m the Btching 
Olub. Square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth ; 
w86s« bound in moroooo. 

The Bev. Dr. Thomson's Oatline 

of the Necessary Laws of Thought: A 
Treatise on Pure and Apidied Logic. 
5th Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

niomson's TaUes of Interest, 

at Three, Four, Four^md-A-Half, and 
Five per Cent., flwm One Pound to 
Ten Irurasaad, and firom 1 to S65 Da^rs, 
in a raguhurprogxeesuHiof singleDays ; 
with Intereat at all the above Rates, 
firom One to Twelve Months, and from 
One to Ten Years. Also^ numerous 
other Tables of Exchange, lime, and 
IHsoounts. 17th Edition, revised and i 
stereotyped. 12mo. Ss. 6a. i 

The Thnmh BiUe ; or, Verbum i 

Semnitemum. ByJ. Tatlob. Btan^ \ 
an £4>itome of the Old and New Testa- ' 
ments in English Verse. Repdnted 
firom the Edition of 1696. 64mo. Is. 6d . 



Todd (Dr.)— The Cyelopodia of 

Anatomy and Physiology. Edited by 
ROBXBT B. Todd, M.D., F.R.S., Sec. 
Now complete in 5 vols. 8vo. pp. 5,380, 
with 2,85S Woodcuts. £6. 6s. doth. 

Tooke.— History of Fziees» and 

of the State <^ the Circulation, daring 
the Nine Tears firom. 1848 to VM iadu- 
sive. Forming Vols. V. and VI. of 
Tooke's Hiatorp of Priam t with fiill 
Index to the whole work. By Thoios 
TooKS, r.B.S. and Wzlsluc Nxw- 
KAJtCH. 2 vols. 8vo. 52l. 6d« 

Trevelyan (Sir C.) -^ Original 

Papers illustrating the History of the 
Applioatlfm of the Roman AUhatet to 
the Languages of Indte.^ Edited by 

MOiriBB WZt.LIA.K8, M^ 8V0. ISs. 

Trollepo;*— ThoWardes^ a 50¥el. 

By Akthoity Tsollopb. New aad 
cheaper Edition. Grown 8voi3s.6d» 

TroUope's Barohester Ixnrm^ 

a Sequel to The Wardw, New snd 
cheaper Edition, complete in One 
Volume. Grown Bvo. 6s. 
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Th9 Trayeller's Idbrarj: ACoU 

lectioa of oric>nal 'Worlu well Adapted for 
TraipeUeft vad JSfHigrmtUt tor School-room 
JAhM/riUt tke XOmvica.^ Uoakaniet' In- 
ttiivtiont, 7ot(n^ Jim*« Librmriet, the 
XOrariff 4tf 0A^, uid ■iaailar pmrposes. 
The separate Tolmnea are mited for School 
FrizMf Prutntt to Toung People, and for 
general instraetioit aad eatertaimnest. 
The Series compriaes fimrteen of the moat 
popalar of Lord Macavlaj's JEfasys, and 
his Speoefut oa Paxliamentary Reform. 
The department of Travel! containa. some 
aoGOont of eight of the principal cowttriee of 
Europe, aa well as travels in four districts 
of Afiiea, in four of Ameriea, and in three of 
Asia. Madame PfBiifcr*s Firet Jounuv 
rotmd the World is included ; and a general 
aeeonntof the jliMtraJwin (Moniet. In Bio- 
graphy and. Histor J will be foond Lord Ma* 
ottolay's Biographical Skatehes of Warren 
HmHittfo, Otioef PiU, Walpole, Baeont and 
others; besidee Memoirs of WMington, Tu- 
rerme, jP. Arago, ftc, ; aa Essay on the I4fe 
and Oanios of ThomM FvUlmr^ with Selec- 
tions fironv his Writings, by Mr. Henry 
Kogers ; and a history of the Leiptic Gam- 
paign, by Mr. Gleig,-~ which is the only 
separate acconnt of this remarkable cam- 
paign. Works of Fiction did not come within 
the plan of the TnAvaLLnn's LuEAaT ; but 
the Oonfwiuma of a WorkvMt Mm^, bvSon- 
▼estre, whieh is indeed a flcaon foaaaed on 
fact, has been indaded, and has been read 
with anasual interest by many of the work- 
ing classes, for whose ase it is especially re> 
eonmendeo. Dnntas's story of uie Maitre- 
i^Armett thoach in form a work of fiction, 

Eives a striking pictare «f an episode ia the 
istory of Bvssu. Amount thfr works on 
Science aad Nataral Philosophy, a ganeral 
view of Creatioa is embodied ia Ot. Keaup's 
JfatunA SiHory of CIrMrfioM ; aad in his 
Indieatwn* of Instinet remarkable fkcts in 
natnral history are collected. Dr. Wilson 
has ooatribated a popnlar acconat of ttie 
Jgtectrio Tdograph, In the volames on the 
Ocial-FMdt, and on tha Tia and other 
Mining Distriots of CormuM, is oven an 
accoQM of the mineral wealth of BngUad, 
the habits aad maaacrs of tb« miners, aad 
the sceaery of the sarroaading oonntry. It 
only remains to add, that among the Mis- 
oellaaeoas Works are a Selection of the best 
Writings of the Rev. Sydney Smith; Lord 
CarUsle^s IiOetuire$ .mitd Admireueo^ an ae- 
O0«at of MormomUm. ^ the Rev» W. J. 
Conybeare; aa a»poaittoa of jBatfway nw- 
aagementand mismaaagemaat by Mr. Her- 
bert Speacer; aa acooaat of the Otigia and 
Practice of Pri»ti$»t, by Mr. Stark ; and aa 
acconnt of Loition, oy Mr. M'Culloch.— To 
be had, ia 0mmI<I« Ate only, at £6. 6s. per 
Set, bonad in aloOi aad l«tl«Nd. 

0> The IVmwBM^tll&rary may also 
be nad as origbaU/ issued in 102 parts. 
Is. each, fomunf 60 toLb. Ss. 6d. each ; or 
uaj separate parts or Tolames. 






SharoA Tnrner^s History of the 

Anglo-SaxonSi from thetBarUest- Period 
to the Norman ConqtMat. 3 vols. S66. 

Dr. Tnrlon's Maaual of .the^Iimd 

and Fresh-Waler Shells of Ghreat 
Britain: With Flxores of each of the 
kinds. New Edition, with Additions 
by Dr. J. B. Osay, F. B.S. Crown Svo, 
with 12 oolonred Plates, 15s. 

Twisden. — Elementary Ex- 

anii)les in Practical Mechanics, oom- 

§ rising oopaons Explanations and 
*roofi» of the Fundamental Proposi- 
tions. By the Rev. Johk F. Twisnsv, 
M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the 
Staff College. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

Dr. Ure's Dictionary of Arts, 

Mana&ctnres, and Mines : Gontstoing 
a clear Exposition of their Principles 
and Practice. New Edition, chiefly 
rewritten and greatly eulaived ; with 
nearly 2,000 Woodcuts. Edited by 
BoBEBT Huwr, F.R.S., P.S,8., Keeper 
of Mining Records. 3 vols. 8to. £4. 

Walford. — Tbe Handybook of 

the Civil Serrice. By InwABn Wal- 
voKn, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Fcp. 8vg» 4b. 6d. 

" TTERE is the ver;^ book which aspirants to 
n Government sitnationa are in search of. 
It explains, the whole system from principles 
to details. One objectioo. to it may be that it 
tends to open for the candidate a road rather 
too royal." Jltubkmvx. 

Warbnrton. — Hunting Songs 

and MlseeUaneous Verses. By:R.£. 
BGSKTOir Wabbttbtob'. Second Mdi- 
Hon. Fcp. Svo. 58. 

Waterton's Enays on Hatnral 

History, chiefly Ornithology : With 
Autobiography of the Author. Thbbb 
Sbbibs; with Portrait and 2 Vignettes. 
3 vols. fcp. 8to. price 16e. 

Webb.--»Celestial Objeota for 

Gammon Telescopes. By the Bev. 
T. W. WmiB, M.A., F.BJL.S. With 
Map of the Moon, and Woodcuts. 
16mo. 7s. 

Webster aad l^arkes's Eneyelo- 

peedia of Domeatix; Economy; com- 
prising such subjects as are most im- 
medUiiely connected with House- 
keeping: Tix. Die Construction of Do- 
mesticEdifioeSiWith ttiaModee ofWann- 
ing. Veiitilatbu[, and Lighting them— 
A description, cht the various Articles of 
Furniture, with the Nature of their 

[ Materials— Duties of Servants — Ac. 

1 With nearly 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo.50s. 



W«ld.— Two Hoaths in the 

Highlands, Oroadia, and Skye. By 
Chablbs kichabd Wbld, Barrister- 
at-Law. With 4 Illastrations in 
Chromo-Uthography and 4 Woodcuts 
ftom Sketches by Mx*. Obobgb Bab- 
VABD and the Author. Post8YO.ia8.6d. 

Weld*8 Pyrenees, West and 

East. With 8 Illustrations in Chrorao- 
xylography. Post 8ve. 1%. 6d. 

Weld's Vacation Tonr in the 

United States and Canada. lOs. 6d. 



Weld's Vacations 

Post8vo.l0s.6d. 



in Ireland. 



Dr. Charles West's Lectures on 

the Diseases of Infancy and Childhood. 
Fourth Edition, carefully revised 
throughout; with numerous additional 
Cases, and a copious Iitdbx. 8vo. 14s. 

Dr. Charles West on Knrsing 

81ck Children : Containing Directions 
which may be found of service to all 
who have the Charge of the Young. 
Second Edition, Fcp. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

White and Biddle. — A Latin- 
English Dictionary. By the Rev. J. T. 
White, M.A.» of Corpus Chrlsti Col- 
lege, Oxford) and the Rev. J. E. 
RiDDiiB, M.A.. of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford. Founded on the larger Dic- 
tionary of Frexmd, revised by nimseUl 
Boyal 8vo, iNmrly ready, 

Whiteside. <— Italy in the nine- 
teenth Century. By the Right Hon. 
Jambs Whitbsidb, M.P., LL.D. 
Third Edition^ abridged and revised ; 
with a new Preface. Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Wilkins.— PoUtical Ballads of 

the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies, annotated. By W. Walkbb 
Wilkins. 2 vols, post 8vo. 

Willich's Popular Tahles for 

ascertaining the Value of Lifehold, 
Leasehold, and Church Property, Re- 
newal Fines. Ac. With numerous ad- 
ditional Tables— Chenaical, Astronomi- 
cal, Trigonometrical, Common and 
Hyperbolic Logarithms; Constants, 
Squares, Cubes. Roots. Reciprocals, 
&e. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 



Wills;— "The Eagle's Nest" in 

the Valley of Slxt; a Summer Hone 
among the Alps : Together with some 
Exedrsiona amcmg the Great Glaciers. 
By Albrbd WhJiS, of the Middle 
Temme, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Second 
Edition^with 2 Maps and 12 Hlustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Wilmot— Lord Brougham's Law 

Reforms: or, an Analytical Review 
of Lord Brougham's Acts and Bills 
ftom 1811 to the Present Time. By 
Sir JoHirE. Eabblbt-Wilicot, Bart., 
Recorder of Warwick. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Wilmot's Abridgment of Black- 
stone's Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, in a series of Letters firam a 
Father to his Daughter. 12mo. 6b. 6d. 

Wilson's Bryologia Britannica : 

Containing the Mosses of Great Britain 
and Irehmd systematically arranged 
and described according to the Method 
of Brueh and Sckimper; with SI illus- 
trative Plates. Being a New Edition, 
enlarged and altered, of the Mtueolo- 
gia Britantriea ot Messrs. Hooker and 
Taylor. 8vo. 4es. ; or, with the Plates 
coloured, price £4. 4b. 

Yonge's New English-Greek 

Lexicon: Containing all the Greek 
Words used by Writers of good autho- 
rity. Second Edition. Poet4to.2l8. 

Tonge's New Latin Gradns: 

Containing Every Word used by the 
Poets of good authori^. Forthe use of 
Eton, Westminster, Winchester, Har- 
row, and Rugby Schools: Kinrs Col- 
lege, London; and Marlboroagh Col- 
lege. Sixth Edition. Poet 8vo. 9s.; 
or, witdi Apfeitdix oS Epithets, 12s. 

Touatt's Work on the Horse: 

With a Treatise on Draught. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged by E. N. 
Gabbibl, M.R.C.>j., C.V.8. With nu- 
merous Woodcut Illustrations, chiefly 
from designs by W. Harvey. 8vo. 
price 10s. ^. doth. 

Touatt.— The Dog. By William 

Youatt. A New Edition; with nume- 
rous Engravinn, firom Designs by W. 
Harvey. 8vo.6s. 

Zumpt*s Grammar of the Latin 

Language. Translated and adapted for 
the use of English Students by Dr. L. 
ScHiOTZ, F.R.S.E.: With numerous 
Additions and Corrections by the Au- 
thor and Translator. 8vo. 14s. 

lOctober ISeo. 
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